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However pleasant it may be in 
after life—and I admit that it ¢s very 
pleasant—to talk over school-days 
with a crony who has a vivid recol- 
lection of the mutual floggings you 
received, the scrapes in which you 
were both involved, and the feuds in 
which you made common cause, I 
cannot help thinking that it is some- 
what impertinent to the public at 
large to thrust such narratives upon 
it. Grant that Thomson was a hero, 
Simpson a pickle, and Robertson an 
unmitigated beast—what does the 
public know or care about Thomson, 
Simpson, or Robertson? They were 
simply notorieties—good, bad, or in- 
different—of the class to which you 
belonged; but in the great world 
that lies beyond both school and 
university they made no figure, and 
you know not what has become of 
them. Surely they are not fitting sub- 
jects for biographical reminiscence ; 
and wherefore should you expose the 
failings of a pedagogue, whose tem- 
per you sorely tried; who set you 
down with considerable show of rea- 
son as an impenetrable blockhead; 
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and who, in inflicting chastisement 
for your dulness, merely followed 
the recognised and ancient traditions 
of his tribe? For my part, looking 
back to my early years, I can discern 
nothing in my school life worthy of 
being narrated; nor do my first uni- 
versity experiences suggest any im- 
portant memorabilia. Like most Scot- 
tish students of the time, I acquired a 
good knowledge of Latin, a smatter- 
ing of Greek, and a considerable stock 
of general information, increased by 
private reading of a desultory kind, 
which was of far more use to me 
afterwards than anything I learned 
in the schools. My uncle’s library 
was but a poor one; but in it I found 
the plays of Shakespeare, Ander- 
son’s edition of the British Poets, the 
works of the elder novelists, and 
the histories of Hume and Gibbon. 
These I perused with absorbing in- 
terest, to the neglect, I must confess, 
of the mathematical and metaphy- 
sical treatises which ought to have 
engrossed my attention; but on that 
account I cannot truthfully say that 
I have any tears to shed. I never 
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took kindly to mathematics; partly 
because the practical use of that 
study was not explained to me, and 
partly because I could see nothing 
in it to interest the imagination. 
Metaphysics I detested. The science 
appeared to me an elaborate diabo- 
lical invention for mystifying what 
was clear, and confounding what was 
intelligible; it muddled the intellect, 
without refining the understanding; 
and the peculiar jargon in which it 
was couched seemed to me destruc- 
tive of the purity of the English lan- 
guage. Ido not say that such is my 
opinion now, but I feel no shame in 
avowing my earlier impressions ; and, 
judging from certain metaphysical 
discourses which I have heard de- 
livered from the pulpit by gentlemen 
fresh from college, I have serious 
doubts as to the fitness of the style 
for edification and improvement. In 
chemistry I made some progress, and 
would have made more, but for the 
occurrence of an accident which fairly 
cured me of the passion for experi- 
ment. It so happened that at col- 
lege I had an especial chum, Willie 
Menelaws, with whom I was insepa- 
rably leagued. Whether in mischief 
or in study, we went together; and 
bore each other’s burdens, though 
these were not very heavy, with a 
fidelity that might have done honour 
to Dainon and Pythias. Willie never 
hesitated to accept responsibility for 
my literary squibs, which sometimes 
excited the wrath of the students 
against whom they were directed ; 
and I, in return, stood between him 
and the parental anger in the matter 
of certain abstracted bell-pulls which 
had given rise to a serious outcry. 
We both commenced the study of 
chemistry with great zeal, and went 
through the preliminary stages of 
fabricating coal-gas in tobacco-pipes ; 
destroying silver-spoons by rubbing 
them with mercury, which metal we 
obtained by sinashing an ancient baro- 
meter; and smearing the walls with 
phosphorus—an operation which very 
neerly deprived the unfortunate Peg- 
gie M‘Craw of her wits. Then, in 
the hope of seducing the lightning 
from the clouds, we constructed a 
kite with a wire in the string, after 
the manner of Franklin, but some- 
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how it would not fly; and we tried 
to make caustic, by steeping a shil- 
ling in nitric acid, the result of which 
was, that our fingers became as black 
as the claws of anourang-outang, It 
was God’s mercy that we did not get 
the length of fulminating powder, 
else assuredly we should have been 
blown to smithereens. That con- 
summation, however, we were very 
near attaining otherwise, and it took 
place after this fashion. 

I had discovered in an attic some 
old-fashioned apparatus which my 
uncle had laid aside—troughs, jars, 
syphons, and suchlike, which | re- 
garded as an inestimable treasure; 
and these were forthwith removed to 
a room on the ground-floor which I 
occupied as a kind of study. We had 
previously tried our hands at making 
oxygen gas, but had failed for lack of 
implements. We now determined to 
essay the production of hydrogen, and 
having procured the necessary mate- 
rials, we arranged our whole stock of 
glass, so that the gas from the retort 
might, after passing through various 
receptacles, be at last lodged in a 
huge bell-shaped jar, surmounted by 
a brass stop-cock, which was the 
pride of our collection. Nothing 
could have succeeded better. The gas 
was generated, bubbled up through 
the water, and very soon reached the 
jar, as we soon discovered by the 
nauseous odour of its escape. 

“Now then, Willie,” said I, “sup- 
pose we apply a light, and see how it 
burns.” 

We did so; and a pale-blue jet 
whizzed up, upon which we gazed 
with the delight of a couple of 
Ghebers; but our adoration was un- 
commonly brief, for a minute could 
hardly have elapsed before the flame 
waxed dim, buzzed like an infuriated 
wasp, descended into the jar, and @ 
tremendous explosion followed, which 
dashed both of us to the ground. 

“ Willie, man!” said I, recovering 
myself so far as to sit upon my rump, 
and extracting a piece of glass from 
my cheek, which bled profusely— 
“Willie, man! are ye killed?” 

“No, I don’t think I am,” said 
Willie, scrambling to his feet; “but 
Lord’s-sake, Norman, bear a hand 
with the water-jug! Fling it over me 
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—fling it over my legs; for the acid 
has burned through my breeches, and 
I feel it biting in my flesh!” 

“Oh Willie, what.amI todo? The 
jug’s empty!” 

“Take me out to the pump! take 
me out to the pump!” roared Willie, 
“or Il] be as raw as a skinned rabbit!” 

“ His presence be wi’ us! What's 
this o’t, lads?” cried Nurse Osett, 
rushing into the room, greatly 
alarmed, as she might well be, for 
the explosion was violent enough to 
shatter several of the window panes; 
“surely ye’ve no been trying to raise 
the deevil!” 

“The pump! the pump!” screamed 
Willie, and accordingly we conveyed 
him thither, where copious libations 
diluted the acid, and saved my friend 
from serious consequences, though it 
was a month and more before he 
could walk to lecture, without be- 
traying, by an absurd waddle, the 
temporary loss of his cuticle, On 
investigating the apartment, we found 
that we had great reason to be thank- 
fal for our escape with so little 
damage. The brass stop-cock had 
been driven an inch and a half into 
the plaster of the wall, in a direction 
which showed that it must have 
passed close by the head of my com- 
panion; the carpet, fortunately not a 
hew one, was utterly destroyed; and 
an old hat that hung upon a peg 
was cut through by splinters of the 
apparatus, as clean as could have 
been effected by the bursting of a 
hand-grenade. 

I confess that this catastrophe 
quite damped my ardour in the 
pursuit of chemical science. I had 
no intention of adopting the medical 
profession, and therefore did not 
judge it necessary to expend my 
limited pocket-money or endanger 
my life in making further investiga- 
tions as to the qualities of explosive 
gas; and perhaps it was fortunate 
that I did so, for, in little more than 
a year afterwards, my beloved Willie 
suffered a far more serious loss than 
that of his epidermis, a finger and a 
thumb having been blown away by 
the explosion of an infernal machine, 
called, I think, a “ Papin’s Digester.” 

Bat» I must not linger over these 
educationary reminiscences. Fortune, 
which had not smiled on me at my 


birth, gave me a partial respite 
throughout the years which are 
really the most valuable; because 
the career of every man depends 
upon the impressions he receives, 
and the aspirations he forms, during 
the period of his pupilarity. But it 
was so ordained that I was again to 
be thrown upon my own resources, 
at an age when’ individual exertion 
must necessarily be of slight appre- 
ciable value. 

From the sketch I have already 
given of my uncle’s character and 
habits, it will readily be understood 
that he was anything but a prosper- 
ous man. That he did not pass from 
this world to the next, leaving a large 
amount of debt behind him, was, I 
verily believe, owing to the circum- 
stance that nobody would give him 
credit—a position which, by the way, 
I cannot regard as wholly unforta- 
nate, insomuch as, on the one hand, 
it checks extravagance; whereas, on - 
the other, it saves the shareholders 
of the banks, who of late years have 
been severely smitten by the romantic 
passion of their managers for extend- 
ing the circulation of their notes. I 
do not mean to imply that my uncle 
was extravagant ; on the contrary, his 
wants were few and his tastes simple; 
but he was one of those easy-minded 
people, who are marked out by nature 
as the ready victims of imposture. 
His ear and purse were equally open 
to every tale of distress, however 
suspicious it might be; and as from 
indolence, which was his besetting 
sin, he never instituted any inquiry 
into the character of the persons 
whom he relieved, he was systemati- 
cally swindled by a gang of miscre- 
ants who lived in comparative luxury 
upon the abuse of charity. 

I remember one notable instance of 
impostare, the mention of which may 
be useful to those tender-hearted per- 
sons who, like Dr. Buchanah, are 
addicted to indiscriminate alms-giv- 
ing. A tall, forbidding female, at- 
tired in rusty black, was in the habit 
of way-laying my uncle. . She repre- 
sented herself as the daughter of an 
old missionary belonging to the In- 
dependent Church, who, worn out 
with years and hard Jabour, could no 
longer earn a livelihood, and for whom 
no provision had been made. This 
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woman told her story with a kind 
of rude eloquence that was almost 
touching, and so enlisted the sym- 
pathies of the Doctor that he gave 
her a weekly subsidy. On one occa- 
sion I happened to be in the room 
when the offspring of the minister 
appeared, and it struck me that she 
brought with her a peculiarly strong 
odour as if of alcohol. Herstep, too, 
was rather unsteady, and her lan- 
guage incoherent; and though she 
contrived to mumble out several 
texts of Scripture witho.t verbal 
error, their application was by no 
means evident. In short, the woman 
was intoxicated. I contrived to 
make my uncle see this; and for 
once he got into a regular passion 
and put her to the door. About 
three weeks elapsed before she re- 
appeared; but one evening, when we 
were sitting at tea, the bell was rung 
violently, there was a scuffle in the 
passage, and in rushed the woman, 
sobbing hysterically, and waving a 
dirty white handkerchief. Down she 
flounced on her knees before my 
uncle. 

“ He’s gasping! he’s gasping! Gi’e 
me money, gi’e me money—he’s gasp- 
ing!” 

“Gasping! who’s gasping?” said 
the Doctor, completely taken aback. 
“ Get up, woman!” 

“No till ye gi‘e me money! he’s 
gasping!” roared the woman; “O 
sir, it’s my feyther, my puir feyther. 
The auld man’s in the dead-thraw, 
and I haena aught to gi’e him! O, 
for God’s sake, sir, hae mercy on me! 
Is he to gang oot o’ the world less 
cared for than a cat, and him a iini- 
ster of the Gospel?” 

“Bless me! that’s very distress- 
ing,” said my uncle; “ wait, my good 
woman, till I get my hat, and I'll go 
with you and see him.” 

“Djinna fash yoursel’—O dinna 
fash yoursel’ to do that!” cried the 
woman; “there’s twa doctors wi’ 
him already. But as ye wad wina 
blessing frae the Lord, gie me some- 
thing*to buy him a cordial and a 
blanket. It’s a sair thing to see a 
preacher o’ the Word lying’ on the 
bare buirds ‘in this cauld weather, 
and no a spunk o’ fire to warm his 
deein’ taes !” 

“ Poor woman!” said the compas- 
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sionate Doctor; “I am really very 


sorry for you. A sad, sad case! 
Here—take this pound-note, and get 
him what the doctors order.” 

“The blessing o’ the puir be upon 
ye! may ye see His face in Jernsa- 
lem!” shrieked the woman, clutching 
the note, and rushing distractedly to 
the door. 

“Poverty and riches,” said my 
uncle, musingly, as he put in his cup 
for a second supply of tea—* Poverty 
and riches are undoubtedly only re- 
lative terms, and have no clear signi- 
ficance except by way of comparison, 
I am not rich certainly ; but how can 
I call myself poor, when I know that 
I have a comfortable house to dwell 
in, with food and clothing, whilst 
this old man, who has led the life of 
an evangelist, is passing away in 
cold, wretchedness, and neglect! Ah, 
Norman, my boy, it is well for us to 
know and feel that there is no true 
happiness here !” 

“Have you ever seen the old man, 
sir?” said I. 

“Never. But from his daughter's 
account he must be an excellent 
creature,—a worthy old soul. It is 
an infamous shame and scandal that 
these Independents, as they call 
themselves, should abandon _ their 
preachers when they are no longer fit 
for the pulpit. I would not speak to 
aman who used his worn-out horse 
so cruelly.” 

“ But are you quite sure, sir, that 
the woman’s story is a true one? 
You remember how drunk she was 
when she came here last.” 

“Bless me! so she was,” said the 
Doctor; “ you’re quite right, Norman; 
I recollect it perfectly now—she was 
very drunk indeed! Ah, it’s a sad 
thing, that drink! But it’s the way 
with most of them.” 

“ Surely not with ministers’ daugh- 
ters, sir?” 

“ Why, no—that does make a differ- 
ence, to be sure.” 

“And to speak plainly, sir; I am 
not certain that the woman was al- 
together sober just now.” 

“ Fie, Norman! that’s not right. I 
don’t like to see a young man 80 sus- 
picious. It would be a monstrous 
thing if she were wasting money on 
drink when her father is dying of 
want !” 
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* «But we don’t know that he is 
dying, sir; nay, we don’t know if 
there is any father in the case,” said 
I; “I verily believe that the woman 
is a regular cheat and vagabond; and 
were I you, sir, I would give her 
nothing more without making proper 
inquiry.” 

My uncle scratched his ear, as was 
his habit when perplexed. 

“T wish you had not put this into 
my head, Norman! It makes me very 
uneasy. I don’t like to think ill of 
human nature, but I don’t like to be 
cheated either; and pound-notes are 
not so plenty with me that 1 can 
afford to throw them away. Give 
me some more tea. Hang the wo- 
man! If it be as you think, she 
ought to be whipped at a cart’s tail.” 

He was not left long in doubt; for 
next day, back came the woman, and, 
as usual, dropped upon her knees. 

“ He’s deid! he’s deid! my feyther’s 
deid and gane!” she cried. ‘“Hé 
swarfed awa’ at three o’clock in the 
mornin,’ and his last word was a 
blessin’ for you. And now I maun 
get him kisted and laid in the grave, 
and hoo am [I to do that when I 
haena a bawbee to mysel’?” 

“Had you not better apply to the 
parish,” said my uncle. 

“The parish!” cried she, with a 
howl of indignation—*the parish, 
did ye say? A bonny thing it wad 
be if a minister o’ the Gospel, belong- 
ing to the Independent perswasion, 
was to be pit into the grund by the 
parish like a common gangrel! Na, 
na! nane o’ yer parishes for me! I 
wad wark my fingers aff, but I wad 
hae him buried decently, only I hae 
nae time.” 

“Really, I don’t see what else you 
can do,” said my uncle. “ You don’t 
expect me to bury him, surely ?” 

“Lord kens what I expect; for 
I'm a puir distracted woman—a 
weak orphan without a freend in the 
warld but yersel’, and a kind freend 
ye’ve been to me and to him that’s 
awa’. ‘Jess,’ said he to me, no ten 
minutes afore he was removed,—‘Jess, 
my bonny bairn, dinna greet for me. 
I hae naething to leave ye, but 
Doctor Bawhannan will not let ye 
starve: ye’ll tell him that the auld 
man left him his blessing, and that I 
wad like to be laid in the Greyfriars, 


and that he is no to put oot muckle 
siller = 

“Woman!” cried my uncle, “this 
is perfectly intolerable! There’s half- 
a-crown for you,—go about your 
business, and never let me see your 
face again!” 

“Half-a-croun!” screamed Miss 
Jess, at the top of her voice. “What 
am I to do wi’ half-a-croun? As 
gude offer me a penny! Half-a- 
croun will no bury my feyther.” 

“ Bury him or not, ’tis all you get 
from me, so go about your business.” 

“Eh, man, but ye hae a hard heart!” 
said Jess. “It’s easy to be seen that 
ye’re nane 0’ the Lord’s lenders. But 
I’se awa’ hame; and maybe ye’ll no 
sleep the sounder this nicht for hav- 
ing turned yer back on the orphan!” 

Determined to unravel the mys- 
tery, I followed Miss Jess, She 
ascended the Canongate with rapid 
strides until she reached the shop of 
a well-known spirit-dealer, which she 
entered; and after a brief space, 
emerged with a bottle in her hand. 
A little further up she turned into a 
close, and ascended a stair, uncon- 
scious that I was at her heels. After 
several spiral windings, she entered 
an apartment, the door of which was 
open, so that I could see the com- 
pany. Sifting at the table with a 
pewter measure before him was an 
old grey-haired man, whom I con- 
jectured to be the defunct Indepen- 
dent minister, smoking a pipe. By 
him was seated a dirty shabby 
genteel vagabond, evidently of the 
Jewish race, supported by a brace of 
unmistakable High Street harlots. 
To this worshipful company entered 
Miss Jess. I could not hear the 
commencement of her explanation, 
but the conclusion was perfectly 
satisfactory,—“ I couldna get mair 
out o’ the old fule than half-a-crown. 
I tried it hard on him, but he’s get- 
ting camsteary. Ony hoo, we’ve 
whisky eneuch for ae nicht; and 
noo, feyther, we'll drink your dirgie!” 

That is but one instance out of 
many in which my uncle was made 
the victim of low imposture; but I 
fear he suffered more severely from 
swindlers of another sort. Few men 
attain middle age without being 
waited on by former class-fellows— 
men whom they have known in their 
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youth; who, by their own showing, 
have been ruined by the villany of 
designing scoundrels. Sometimes 
the applicant wishes to have the 
loan of a hundred pounds or so, in 
order to repurchase, for the benefit 
of his children, some property which 
he had been compelled to part with 
ridiculously under its value. Some- 
times he merely desires the advance 
of a small sum for an exigency in 
business,—for he is always engaged 
in some kind of business,—and this 
he will repay, with thanks, in less 
than a couple of months. My poor 
uncle was, I must needs say, unfor- 
tunate in his class-fellows; for I 
know not how many of them availed 
themselves of his purse, but I know 
very well that no man ever paid him 
back. But the worst leech of all was 
a plausible oily rogue, whom I in- 
stinctively hated from the first mo- 
ment I saw him—a smiling, obsequi- 
ous rascal, who had always some 
scheme on hand, by which a man 
might, through moderate investment, 
secure an ample fortune. At one 
time it was a deserted and water- 
logged coal-mine, with most wonder- 
ful seams, which only required to be 
pumped out in order to make a 
Croesus of the enterprisipg pumper. 
At another time it was a new inven- 
tion to supersede gas, which would 
cost comparatively nothing, but the 
monopoly of which might be secured 
by taking out a patent. My uncle 
listened, and, as a matter of course, 
was taken in. I ought to speak of 
him reverently and tenderly, for it is 
my firm conviction that he cared 
little about money for his own sake, 
and only wished to have it in order 
that he might make a comfortable 
provision for myself. It is sad to 
think that the best, the kindest, and 
the most single-hearted of men should 
be destined, from these high and 
noble qualities, to be made the prey 
of the meanest and. most despicable 
of creation, 

Dr. Buchanan partook in some de- 
gree of that delicacy of constitution 
which brought my poor mother to 
an early grave. He had indeed out- 
lived the age when consumptive 
symptoms are usually manifested; 
but in many respects his mode of 
life was not conducive to longevity. 
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He took but little exercise, and was 
too abstemious for a man of his spare 
habit of body. Total abstinence is 
an excellent thing for your plethorie, 
pot-bellied fellows, who have a ten- 
dency of blood to the head; but it 
does not. suit the lean and meagre, 
who absolutely require a stimulant 
to promote circulation and assist the 
digestive organs. I remember per- 
fectly the circumstances to which I 
must attribute my unele’s death. It 
was a November night. The weather 
had been remarkably changeable, 
varying from frost to fog, and from 
fog to heavy rain; and as we sat 
together in the little drawing-room, 
the sound upon the cupola announced 
a perfect deluge. In the midst of 
this, and while we were congratu- 
lating ourselves upon being warmly 
and safely housed, a knock was heard 
at the door, and a message was 
brought in, to the effect that a poor 
woman in the Pleasance, an old ser- 
vant of the Doctor, was in the pangs 
of labour, and that she entreated his 
assistance. Albeit not in the obste- 
tric line, my uncle, who, I verily 
believe, would, if desired, have gone 
any distance to relieve the sufferings 
of a fellow-ereature, put on his great- 
coat, and, resisting all entreaties that 
he would tarry for a hackney-coach, 
which could not then have been pro- 
cured without a great loss of time, 
sallied out in one of the worst nights 
which Edinburgh, infamous for such 
exhibitions, could display. I believe 
that he was thoroughly soaked before 
he reached the Pleasance; and, the 
case being a critical one, he did not 
return home until an early hour next 
morning. The result was a severe 
cold and cough, in spite of whieh he 
continued to lecture for several days, 
until the effort became too great for 
him, and then he took to his bed, 
murmuring at the misfortune which 
prevented him from discharging his 
duty to his class. As his lectures 
were for the most part written, and 
as his assistant was able—which I 
certainly was not—to exhibit the ex- 
perimental part, I offered to officiate 
in his stead; but he rejected the pro- 
position with something like testiness, 
declaring that, while he was alive, no 
man should read his lectures. Of 
course there was nothing more to be 
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said. Possessed by a sore malady, 
he lay and fretted himself, and in- 
stead of becoming better, he became 
daily and visibly worse. 

Miserable I would have been (not- 
withstanding the care of Nurse Osett, 
who tended the sick man, night and 
day, with a pure affectionate feeling) 
if no one else had shown an interest 
in my dying uncle. But he had one 
friend whom he dearly loved, and 
who repaid that love by an attach- 


ment bordering on devotion. Ed-. 


ward, or Ned Mather, as he was more 
familiarly called, had inherited a 
small landed property somewhere in 
the north, and, I believe, had at one 
time studied for the bar: but his 
nature recoiled from the drudgery of 
a profession, for which, he said—I 
doubt not truly—that he had neither 
capacity nor inclination. He was 
a good, kind, simple-hearted soul, 
totally devoid of ambition, quite 
satisfied with an income which was 
just sufficient to enable him to live 
in comfort asa bachelor, and to in- 
dulge, at the right season of the 
year, in the sport of angling, the 
only pursuit for which he manifested 
any strong propensity. As for set- 
tling in life, by which phrase I mean 
contracting matrimony, that was a 
notion that never entered into his 
head. He did not affect the society 
of ladies, never went to evening par- 
ties, and rarely dined out except on the 
invitation of bachelors like himself. 
Characters like Ned Mather are by 
no means uncommon; but, as they 
make no manner of show, the world 
overlooks them altogether. 

He was a gaunt, grey, elderly man, 
with an ungainly exterior, but with 
a heart as tender as that of a woman. 
He had been at the same school as 
Vr. Buchanan, whom he regarded as 
an absolute prodigy of learning; and 
the intimacy so early formed had 
continued through life unbroken. No 
sooner did he learn that my uncle was 
seriously ill than he repaired to his 
bedside, and watched over him night 
and day with more than the solici- 
tude of a brother. Honest Ned was 
a.man of few words, and therefore 
never in the way. He would sit for 
hours beside his friend as he tossed 
on the fevered couch, the tears at 
times forcing their way down his 


cheeks, for he was quite sensible of 
the imminence of the da&ger, which, 
indeed, the able physiclan, who at- 
tended my uncle, did not attempt to 
conceal, 

At last the crisis came. 

‘“* Ned,” said my uncle, feebly, “ give 
me your hand—” 

Ned stooped down and kissed his 
forehead. 

“You've been a dear friend to me, 
Ned—God bless you forit. I know 
I am dying. I have been a great 
sinner, but I trust in the mercy of 
God through the atonement of our 
blessed Redeemer. I may have 
thought too much about the world, 
and been impatient under my burden, 
bat I never have forgotten Him, and 
that makes me easier now.” 

Poor Ned tried to say something, 
but the words stuck in his throat. 
He was sobbing like a child. 

“Norman, my boy,come round here, 
my eyes are failing.” Bea good lad, 
Norman; be upright, honourable, and 
true. Keep a clear conscience, and 
then, though the world should fail 
you, there’s One above that will not. 
Ned, my old friend—my heart is 
sore about this laddie. I’ve made 
my will—you’ll find it in my desk, 
Ned—but it’s little I have to leave. 
Look after him, Ned, and see him 
put in the way of earning his bread. 
Now, God bless you both for ever 
and ever! Turn my face to the wall, 
Ned, and draw the curtain—so—” 

Deeply did I mourn for my uncle. 
Throughout the years I dwelt be- 
neath his roof, he had treated me 
with the utmost indulgence and af- 
fection, counselling rather than re- 
proving me for any of my juvenile 
outbreaks, and amply supplying the 
loss of a father whom I never knew. 
Wiser men and more prudent there 
may have been than Dr, Buchanan, 
but I have met with none kindlier of 
heart or more purely honourable than 
he was. 

When the funeral was over, Mr. 
Mather entered upon the discharge 
of his duties as executor, but the 
task was a very simple one. The 
house in St. John Street and the 
furniture were left to me, but beyond 
that there was nothing. <A policy of 
insurance indeed there was, effected 
some years back with the Vulture 
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office; but unfortunately the last pre- 
mium, which fell due about the time 
my uncle was taken ill, had not been 
paid, so that the benefit of the insur- 
ance was forfeited. After some de- 
liberation it was determined that the 
house should be sold, and that I and 
Nurse Osett should go into furnished 
lodgings, the rent of which, and the 
estimated expenses of living, my 
limited means were just sufficient to 
defray. As to my ulterior destiny, 
that remained to be settled after- 
wards; but in the mean time it was 
thought expedient that I should go 
into an office, so that I might attain 
some knowledge of practical business, 
and moreover commence the neces- 
sary obligation of earning, through 
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industry, something for my own sup- 
port. That is a lesson which cannot 
be learned too early; and I have 
often thought that many young men, 
with good prospects before ‘them, 
might be saved from premature ex- 
travagance and ruin if they were . 
betimes compelled to weigh the diffi. 
culty of gaining a shilling against 
the comparative ease of spending 
one. Before long an opportunity was 
afforded ; for Mr. Shearaway, Writer 
to the Signet, an old acquaintance 
of my uncle, hearing of my un- 
friended position, readily and kindly 
offered to take me into his establish- 
ment. And thus I became a limb of 
the law, in the subordinate capacity 
of a clerk. 


CHAPTER V.—SCOTTISH POLITICS AS THEY WERE. 


I have no hesitation in avowing 
myself to be a Tory, in the most ox- 
tended sense of the term. I never 
liked the name Conservative, which 
I take to have been invented for the 
purpose of justifying those deviations 
from principle which modern states- 
men are so prone to commit in the 
race for political power. Principle 
is at all times, according to my view, 
a sacred thing. Expediency, which 
the Whigs and Peelites have tried 
hard to elevate to the rank of a 
morality, is at best but a pretext for 
abandoning the clear line of duty. It 
may be very expedient to pick an- 
other man’s pocket, to shirk payment 
of a just and lawful debt, or to utter 
a flagrant falsehood. Sophistry may 
palliate such matters, or even strive 
to extenuate them on the ground that 
they were necessary transactions ; 
but not the less on that account do 
they stand in direct opposition to the 
laws of honesty and truth. 

Why should I be ashamed of call- 
ing myself a Tory, whereas many of 
the best and wisest men of the last 
and preceding generations were proud 
of the party title? I do not see that 
it implies the maintenance of any one 
opinion which a gentleman and man 
of honour need scruple to avow. As 
a Tory, I consider myself pledged to 
the support of the British constitu- 
tion as by law defined. I stand for 


hereditary monarchy, a hereditary 
Chamber of Peers, and a free House 
of Commons, holding that no better 
political arrangement could be in- 
vented for securing true liberty and 
wise government to the nation at 
large. I am for maintaining the 
established churches intact, with all 
their guaranteed rights, privileges, 
and possessions, believing tiat Church 
and State form but one edifice, and 
must stand or fall together. I look 
with detestation and abhorrence upon 
any attempt to alter or innovate 
these, which I hold to be the funda- 
mental principles of the constitution; 
and I give my hearty malison to each 
and all of that malignant gang of 
democrats and dissenters, either in or 
out of Parliament, whe affect to re- 
gard the Sovereign of these realms 
merely as the chief magistrate, who 
rail at the House of Lords as ar 
antiquated nuisance, and who de- 
nounce the established Churches as 
remnants of medieval] superstition, or 
as bloated corporations whose re- 
venues ought to be confiscated, and ap- 
plied to educational or other secular 
purposes, I say that I give to these 
men my hearty malison and exceed- 
ing cordial execration. They shall 
not eat of my bread nor drink of my 
cup, nor shall I be partaker of theirs. 
There is a limit to all things, even to 
forbearance; and toleration, though 
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it will bear stretchivg, and is suffi- 
ciently elastic, must at a certain point 
give way. 

But while I make this profession 
of political faith, from which I swerve 
not, but believe as sincerely as the 
devout Christian does the articles of 
the creed delivered by the Apostles, 
I wish to guard myself against being 
considered either as an advocate of 
abuses, or an inveterate enemy to re- 
forms. Common sense teaches us 
that all earthly things are liable to 
decay. The best-built house will, 
after a certain time, require repairs, 
in order that its stability may be as- 
sured; and in like manner, all in- 
stitutions of man’s device must at 
certain seasons be revised with a view 
to preserve their efficiency. Nay, I 
shall go further than this, and admit 
that very often not only repairs, but 
substantial improvements, may be 
made with great advantage and con- 
venience. It is no principle of Tory- 
ism to oppose improvement, though 
it has suited the purposes of the 
democrats to insist that such is its 
aim and object. Blind adherence to 
party traditions is truly rather a 
Whig than a Tory attribute; and I 
deny that reverence for the past must 
necessarily engender a spirit of hos- 
tility to modern invention, or resist- 
ance to schemes for the benefit or 
amelioration of the people. 

It was, I think, old Talleyrand 
who used to maintain that, in politics, 
a blunder was less excusable than a 
crime; and that saying of the heathen 
of the episcopate, who had sworn 
more oaths to successive govern- 
ments of France, regal, republican, 
consular, and imperial, than he could 
reckon upon his fingers and his toes, 
has been applied, not unjustly, to the 
conduct of the old Tory party in 
Britain, who, some thirty years ago, 
were imprudent enough to declare 
themselves opposed to all reform of 
the House of Commons. I can per- 
fectly well understand their opposi- 
tion to the measure which was 
brought in, and finally carried after 
& struggle of unexampled acrimony 
and excitement, because the change 
thereby made was more sweeping 
than the circumstances required ; 
and, inasmuch as it effected a whole- 
sale and immediate transference of 
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political power from the hands of one 
class of the community to those of 
another, partook certainly more of 
the nature of a revolution than of a 
reform. But how any reflecting man 
could conscientiously maintain that 
no change in the system of the re- 
presentation of the people was re- 
quired, utterly baffles my comprehen- 
sion. I know very well that one 
generation sees such matters by a very 
different light from that which was 
vouchsafed to their predecessors. All 
new political devices are alarming. 
We know what is, but we do not 
know what may be; and therefore 
we accept the more cautious alterna- 
tive, and, as Shakespeare says, are 
content, 


“ Rather to bear the ills we have, 
Than rush to others that we know not of.” 


Still, making every allowance for 
alarmist tendencies on the part of 
men who had marked the rise. and 
spread of Radical and even Repub- 
lican doctrines, I cannot fathom the 
reasons through which they arrived 
at the conviction, that the people, 
even in a limited and contracted sense 
of the term, were adequately or just- 
ly represented in the old House of 
Commons. I do not pretend to know 
much about the representative sys- 
tem of England, and therefore shall 
say nothing regarding it beyond the 
observation that the maintenance of 
mere pocket boroughs, such as Gat- 
ton and Old Sarum, wherein there 
was positively no kind of electoral 
body, was directly opposed to the 
constitutional and ancient principle, 
which is, that all members of the 
House of Commons must be repre- 
sentatives of certain classes and sec- 
tions of the people, to the exclusion 
of peers of the realm; and also that 
the exclusion from representation of 
large and thriving towns, which had 
done so much to promote and extend 
the manufacturing and commercial 
resources of the country, was both 
indefensible and impolitic. But I 
cannot imagine anything worse than 
the old representative system of Scot- 
land, which was really rotten to the 
core. Under it the possessor of 
landed property, no matter what its 
extent might be, was not qualified to 
vote in respect thereof, unless he held 
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his lands directly by charter from the 
Crown. If he held of a subject supe- 
rior, he had no vote, but the holder 
of that superiority voted in his stead ; 
so that, in reality, parchment, not 
land, carried the franchise: and as 
for the tenantry, they had no more to 
say in elections than the dumb beasts 
that fattened on their farms. The 
burgh electoral system was quite as 
bad. The corporations were of the 
closest kind, and were beyond the 
control of the vast majority of the 
householders rated within the boun- 
dary. It was worth while being a 
member of a town-council in those 
days, for as all the burghs, with the 
exception of Edinburgh, were grouped 
to return delegates, who elected the 
member for Parliament, there was, 
in the. case of any contest, first, a 
keen canvass of the councillors of 
each burgh for the election of a parti- 
cular delegate, in the course of which 
canvass not only promises, but sub- 
stantial considerations, were required 
as legitimate perquisites of power; 
and, secondly, there was the weightier 
matter of persuading the delegates 
when chosen—in other words, of buy- 
ing up a bailie or deacon, the price 
of whom, it is said, was often greater 
than that of the most beautiful Cir- 
cassian ever exposed for sale in the 
slave-markets of Cairo or Constantin- 
ople. Yet that was the system which 
the old Tories thought proper to 
defend; and for defending which 
they have brought obloquy on their 
party name, and made it obnoxious 
throughout Scotland for well-nigh 
thirty years. No people have longer 
memories than the Scots. They were 
ever ready to revenge the offences of 
the fathers upon the children even to 
the third and fourth generation; and 
you cannot to this day persuade them 
that the young man who was peace- 
fully sucking his coral in the cradle 
when the reform processions, with 
bands and banners, were parading 
the streets of Edinburgh, was not 
even then a dark and deliberate con- 
spirator against the true liberties of 
the people. 

I certainly was no infant in those 
days; but I was not very much of a 
politician, though I could not help 
feeling the influences of the general 
excitement. The respectable. legal 
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practitioners into whose office I was 
admitted, had charge of the political 
management, on the Whig side, of a 
large and important county; and 
therefore I was early initiated into 
the mysteries of splitting superiori- 
ties, drawing charters, preparing in- 
feftments, and gll the rest of the costly 
machinery by means of which some 
dozens of needy dependants were ele- 
vated to the rank of freeholders, and 
invested with the privilege of voting 
in lieu of the proprietors of the land, 
For although votes—that is, superi- 
ority qualifications—generally bore a 
high price in the market, as giving 
the holders thereof a ciaim for minis- 
terial patronage and favour, it. not 
unfrequently happened that the num- 
ber of sellers was greater than that 
of the buyers, in which case, in order 
to keep up the preponderaney on the 
roll, new votes had to be created. by 
the splitting of existing superiorities, 
and these were given as a kind of. 
bonus for past services to inferior 
agents, satellites, and understrap- 
pers; due precaution being always 
taken that, in the event of a closely 
contested election, they should not 
be induced to hop over to the oppo- 
site party. Such things, however, in 
spite of all precaution, did occasion 
ally occur; and therefore it was a 
great object to select such persons 
only as could be thoroughly depended 
on—in other words, men who knew 
they would be ruined, soul and body, 
if, on account of any conceivable bribe, 
they dared to perpetrate a treason, 
Such was the political state of 
Scotland previous to the passing of 
the Reform Act; and the more closely 
it is examined, the more wonderfal 
it will appear that such an anomal- 
ous and absurd system should have 
been tolerated so long. One might 
suppose that the independent land- 
owners would have been the first to 
insist upon the recognition of the 
rights of real property, and to pro- 
test against being thus ruthlessly 
bound by the fetters of despotic 
parchment. But no. They. were 
used to the system, and they liked it, 
partly for this reason, that it really 
cost them nothing. Gentlemen were 
not then called upon to make a com- 
mon purse to defray county election 
expenses. The whole costs were de- 
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frayed by the great territorial mag- 
nates, who were the direct vassals of 
the Crown, and who were but too 
glad in this way to strengthen their 
family influence. In some counties 
where the parchment power of some 
one chief was clearly predominant, 
there never was an attempt at a con- 
test; but the culminating Duke, Mar- 
quis, or Earl, Whig or Tory as the 
case might be, put forward his nomi- 
nee without any kind of obstruction. 
In others, however, the two interests 
were so nearly balanced, that it was 
absolutely impossible to predict which 
party should win the day at an ap- 
proaching election. Legal ingenuity 
was constantly on the watch to de- 
tect flaws in the titles of antagonists, 
and not less active in creating new 
votes by stretching parchment to the 
uttermost. Liferenters in embar- 
rassed circumstances were persecuted 
by every form of legal torture which 
the law of Scotland could supply, in 
order to make them renounce, or at 
all events flee to a far country, from 
which they durst not return, even at 
an election summons. Vacillating 
old gentlemen, with small means and 
large families, often fonnd themselves 
able to procure, at a slight sacrifice of 
political principle, commissions and 
cadetships ‘for their sons. In short, 
every art was used to make prose- 
lytes or to rear mushrooms; and in 
some instances, if common report 
might be eredited, even the sanctity 
of the law had been violated by auda- 
cious and unscrupulous partisans. 

The county to which I refer was 
one of the latter description. In it 
two great rival houses contended for 
the rule; and the contest was one of 
such ancient standing as to have be- 
come almost matter of history. In 
the old times, while Scotland was 
still an independent kingdom, the 
house of Carrabas had ever ranged 
itself in war and council against the 
house of Grimalkin. This was the 
more extraordinary, because neither 
of the families was remarkable for 
adherence to any one particular side. 
In fact, it would appear that the sons 
were for the most part disposed to 
differ from their fathers; so that a 
Cavalier was almost certain to beget 
a Covenanter, or vice versd. But the 
most singular thing was that, not- 
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withstanding this internal vacilla- 
tion, never by any accident were a 
Carrabas and a Grimalkin arrayed 
under the same banner. Dwelling 
in the same district; they were per- 
petually at feud, and made a point of 
ravaging each other’s lands whenever 
they could find an opportunity. Was 
a Carrabas in favour at court, he in- 
stantly aceused the Lord of Grimal- 
kin of being privy to some monstrous 
and unnatural rebellion against his 
liege sovereign, and solicited letters 
of fire and sword, so that he might 
legally raise his vassals, and give the 
castle of the traitor to the flames, 
When the wheel of fortune again re- 
volved, and the ruling Grimalkin 
turned up trumps, he never failed, as 
in duty bound, to furnish proofs of 
the disloyalty of Carrabas, and to 
hint that, if confiscation should fol- 
low, varions estates belonging to the 
latter might conveniently be added 
to the hereditary domains of the 
trustiest servant of the Crown. Not- 
withstanding these raids and con- 
fiscations, which on the average 
were pretty equally distributed, both 
houses prospered; and when the 
Union took place, the Marquis of 
Carrabas and the Earl of Grimalkin 
were accounted amongst the most 
influential members of the Scottish 
Peerage. During the reign of George 
the First, an attempt was made by 
some officious friends to put an end 
to this ill-omened rivalry, which it 
was thought might, in the event of a 
Jacobite enterprise, lead to disastrous 
consequences, by a matrimonial alli- 
ance. There was then a young Mar- 
quis of Carrabas, somewhat gay, 
thoughtless, and extravagant, no 
doubt, but by no means a bad sort of 
fellow if he could be kept from wine, 
women, and dice, for all which three 
allurements he had a decided predi- 
lection; and there was also a young 
Countess of Grimalkin in her own 
right, slightly deformed, but very 
strong minded, who adhered to the 
most rigid tenets of Presbytery, her 
father, the late Earl, having been 
an extreme Episcopalian. I am. not 
aware if, in those days, the science 
of chemistry was so far advanced that 
the neutralising influence of acids 
and alkalies had been ascertained ; 
but human sagacity often anticipates 
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sciences; and it seems clear that in 
this instance the promoters of the 
union were impressed with the notion 
that by combining two obnoxious 
positives, it was possible to obtain 
one agreeable negative result. These 
negotiations were so far successful 
that the marriage took place; but 
alas! they had forgotten to take into 
account the force of hereditary anti- 
pathy. 
and Oarrabas into one bowl,” said a 
stout old adherent of Queen Mary, 
when lying wounded on the field of 
Langside beside the body of his an- 
tagonist, whom he had _ satisfactorily 
perforated with his Toledo, “and 
they will mingle together nae whit 
better than wine does with lappered 
milk!” The words of the grim old 
Baron were prophetic and true. The 
blood would not mingle, neither 
would the tempers coalesce. It is 
said that the young Marquis was less 
in fault than the Puritan lady, inas- 
much as he gave some symptoms of 
reformation, and tried at least to 
make himself agreeable; but the 
bride relaxed nothing of her aus- 
terity ; became more sour and solemn 
than before; entertained, by way of 
chaplains, two low-bred Geneva pro- 
bationers in her household; and set 
her face so decidedly against all social 
intercourse which befitted her rank 
and station, that she drove the boy 
Marquis, who, under better manage- 
ment, might have become a good hus- 
band and respectable man, into all 
sorts of dissipation, which brought 
him to an early grave. He died 
childless, and his next brother suc- 
ceeded to the titles and estate. The 
sour lady was not more prolific. To 
the intense disgust of her kindred, 
she married one of the aforesaid pro- 
bationers, but died shortly afterwards 
in abortive childbed, leaving her suc- 
cession open to a cousin, who had 
declined so low that, when he re- 
ceived tidings of his good fortune, he 
was actually a non-conmnissioned offi- 
cer in the Line! 

After this unavailing attempt at 
amalgamation, the families quietly 
relapsed into their old habits of hos- 
tility, tempered, of course, by the 
altered circumstances of the time. 
They could no longer, it is true, arm 
their vassals with sword and spear; 
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but they armed them with superiori- 
ties, and, instead of fighting in the 
open field, they did battle in the free- 
holders’ court. The eminent legal 
firm in whose office I was placed 
—Messrs. Meiklecry, Littlewoo, and 
Shearaway, W.S.—were the famil 

and political agents of the Most Noble 
Augustus John, Marquis of Oarrabas, 
who, being one of those superb aris- 
tocrats who conceive the vulgar earth 
honoured by the pressure of their 
soles, belonged to the Whig alliance. 
The interests of the Right Honour- 
able Adolphus Duncan, Earl of 
Grimalkin, were placed under the 
charge of the equally eminent firm 
of Butt and Benn, W.S., who had the 
reputation of being the sharpest con- 
veyancers in the profession, and, of 
course, were Tories to the backbone, 
Glorious days were those for the 
Edinburgh agents—days which, alas! 
will never return again; and even 
now, the mere mention of them 
brings tears into the eyes of many a 
veteran practitioner. For they had 
then the practical command and 
management of a great portion of the 
landed property of Scotland, the 
lairds having utterly outrun the con- 
stable, and being largely indebted to 
their doers for pecuniary advances, 
which the latter borrowed from the 
banks. It was then considered an 
utter impossibility that a gentleman 
should be able to manage his own 
affairs, to collect his rents, or to write 
the simplest business letter, without 
the advice or intervention of an 
agent. Accordingly, what between 
factor-fees, commission, and business 
accounts, an enormous per-centage of 
the rent-roll of Scotland found its 
way into the pockets of the lawyers; 
and as they were also in high poli- 
tical trust, it is no wonder that the 
profession should have been regarded 
as one of the very best to which an 
anxious father could devote the ener- 
gies of his son. I am now speaking 
of days that have gone by, for since 
then a vast alteration has taken 
place. Thrift and economy are now 
much more practised than heretofore. 
Men are no longer prone, from mere 
extravagance and show, to rush head- 
long into ruin. Country gentlemen 
of limited means have become aware 
that of all luxuries that of maintain- 
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ing an agent is the most expensive 
and the least satisfactory; and they 
now either manage their own affairs, 
or procure, at a moderate rate, the 
assistance of country practitioners,— 
a most respectable class, which of late 
years has risen deservedly in the pub- 
lic estimation. I must needs say 
that, having witnessed this change 
of custom and manners, I regard it 
with unmingled satisfaction. It has 
saved an honourable profession from 
being utterly overstocked—a danger 
which once was imminent; and it 
has restored to their proper place of 
efficiency and independence the land- 
ed gentry who at one time seemed 
destined, by their own folly and im- 
prudence, to lapse into settled decay. 

Messrs. Meiklecry, Littlewoo, and 
Shearaway transacted a very large 
and profitable business, Of the 
senior partner, Mr. Meiklecry, we lads 
in the office saw little or nothing; for, 
being a man in advaneed years, he 
took but very small interest in the 
ordinary routine, contenting himself 
with keeping up a sort of honorary 
and ceremonious correspondence with 
his principal clients. He belonged 
to the antiquated class of lawyers 
which is now entirely extinct, was 
extremely courteous in his demean- 
our, used hair-powder, and was, I 
believe, the last man who walked the 
streets of Edinburgh in a snuff-col- 
oured coat, knee-breeches, and silk 
stockings, and who wore buckles in 
his shoes, He was a bachelor, very 
rich, rather penurious, and was 
chargeable with no frailty beyond an 
addiction to tawny port. Mr. Little- 
woo, the second partner, was, in his 
own opinion, a heaven-born lawyer 
—an undoubted legitimate child of 
the forensic Themis. His genius 
was too high to condescend to the 
drudgery of conveyancing, but he 
rioted in processes, and was ingeni- 
ous beyond belief in the discovery of 
dilatory or peremptory pleas, His 
memorials for counsel were, in fact, 
pleadings ready drawn, on which 
account he was very popular with 
members of the bar, inasmuch as he 
saved them a vast amount both of 
time and trouble. One crook there 
was indeed in his lot; and that was 
the bitter reflection, which he ever 
and anon avowed, that he had sacri- 
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ficed himself by entering the less 
conspicuous branch of the legal pro- 
fession, instead of assuming the bar- 
rister’s wig and gown. It was, he 
used to say, & most grievous and 
aggravating thing that he, to whom 
no practising advocate in the Parlia- 
ment House was fit to hold the candle 
for knowledge of precedents, intimacy 
with the forms of process, and famili- 
arity with the Acts of Sederunt, 
should, on account of his father’s ob- 
stinacy in breeding him a Writer to 
the Signet, be compelled to place 
that canile under a bushel. Let 
him but have the opportunity, and 
he would very soon convince the 
world and the bench, that Jamieson, 
and Jeffrey, and Moncreiff, and the 
rest of them, about whom folks made 
such a song, were little better than 
mere bairns as regarded a thorough 
knowledge of the practiques. It is 
proper, however, to observe that the 
friends of Mr.Littlewoo were privately 
of opinion, that an inveterate stutter 
with which he was afflicted must 
have proved a formidable obstacle in 
the way of his forensic success—an 
opinion which was not shaken by the 
result of divers oratorical efforts made 
by Mr. Littlewoo at the Whig gather- 
ings and banquets, which in those 
days were rather frequent. Littlewoo 
was too jmportant a man, and too 
liberal a dispenser of fees, to be 
gagged on such occasions ; so, by way 
of compromise, he was permitted, 
usually at a late hour of the evening, 
to propose a favourite toast, which 
he enunciated in the following man- 
ner,—‘ The fif-fif-freedom of the pe- 
pe-press, if we ha-have it not, we 
de-die:” and as the whole of. his 
harangue was hawked forth in the 
same manner, accompanied with gro- 
tesque facial contortions and pugil- 
istic gesture, it is not surprising that 
his speeches should be waited for 
with intense curiosity, and responded 
to with rapturous plaudits. For the 
rest, he was a man who stood well 
in society, and kept a most. hospitable 
board, round which it’ was the pride 
of his heart to see gathered the rising 
members of the Whig bar; albeit 
none of them could muster up cour- 
age to propose to either of the three 
Misses Littlewoo, full-blown votaries 
of the waltz, who were perverse 
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enough to prefer the conversation of 
the officers from Piershill and the 
Castle to that of stupid young gen- 
tlemen in black, whose talk was of 
nothing but processes. 

The conveyancing department of 
our office was under the charge of 
an ancient clerk, who, for a salary 
of £250, performed more profitable 
work than any other member of the 
establishment. Poor old Samuel 
Grey! I remember him well, and so, 
I daresay, do many more, who must 
often have encountered that vener- 
able figure, plodding, as he daily did, 
round the Calton Hill, after business 
hours, for the short walk which 
formed his only exercise. Grey he 
was by name, and grey by nature. 
His complexion was grey, his hair 
was grey, and his clothes were of that 
mixture which was then denominated 
pepper-and-salt. His constant com- 
panion was an old grey terrier—a 
creature which he loved better than 
anything else upon earth, and which 
was said originally to have won his 
affections by the heroic exploit of 
worrying a large rat, which had found 
its way into a charter-chest, and, for 
lack of more succulent food, was de- 
vouring an Instrument of Sasine. I[ 
see him still as he used to sit in his 
dingy back-room, the threadbare car- 
pet of which had long lost all trace 
of its original pattern, at the table 
lined with cloth once red, but now 
saturated with dust, and slashed with 
cuts of the penknife, inflicted by 
meditative apprentices ‘in the hours 
of dreary solitude. There sate old 
Samuel Grey, amidst a parallelogram 
of japanned and green boxes, with a 
whole stack of parchments before 
him, engaged from early morn till 
dewy eve in noting, pencil-marking, 
scrolling, and collating, with a dili- 
gence that never relaxed, and a 
patience that never tired; whilst un- 
der the table, on the remnant of an 
ancient rug, lay the grey terrier, with 
its nose between its forepaws, looking 
as sagacious as if it too had some 
kind of knowledge of the mysteries 
of charters, and only lifting its head 
with a growl of warning for its mas- 
ter, when some one of us clerks pre- 
sumed to enter that sanctuary of 
sheepskin. Poor old Samuel Grey! 
He was found one day dead at his 
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desk, stooping over a charter, which 
rattled as they took it from his grasp 
like the last breath of an expiring 
man, 

Mr. Shearaway, the junior partner, 
was my especial patron, and of him 
I shall only say that, though some- 
what quick of temper, he was as tho- 
roughly good-hearted a fellow as ever 
signed letters of horning. He had 
charge of the general correspondence 
and political department, and was 
considered very nearly, if not alto- 
gether, a match for Mr. Butt, the 
noted Tory agent, of whose diploma- 
tic ability and skill in manceuvring 
the Whigs stood in abject terror, 
As I had always applied myself with 
due diligence to whatever work was 
assigned to me, invented no pretexts 
for being absent during regular of- 
ficé-hours, and was willing to sit late 
at times when there was an extra 
pressure of business, as occurred in- 
variably when an election was im- 
pending, I became a sort of favourite 
with Mr. Shearaway, who was pleased 
to confide to old ‘Samuel Grey that 
he considered me: worth any two of 
the articled apprentices. ‘It’s my 
opinion, Mr. Grey, that our office is 
going to the devil—regularly, sir, to 
the devil; and I don’t know how to 
stop it. There are those apprentices; 
four of them, sir, no less. I can’t 
lay salt upon their tails after nine 
o’clock at night, though there should 
be as much work to do as would keep 
the whole of us till two in the morn- 
ing. One young gentleman, forsooth, 
slips away to the theatre, where I 
doubt he is in no good company. 
Another has to attend a meeting of 
the Speculative or Juridical Society, 
*where he and the like of him talk 
infernal nonsense, and think they are 
qualifying themselves for speakers. 
Speakers, quotha! The less a writer 
has to do with speaking the better. 
Young Toddison makes his escape, 
it’s my settled belief, to some tavern 
or other; for the creature drinks like 
a trout—I’m sure of that, since I 
caught him sending out on the sly 
for soda-water in the forenoon, And 
as for that whelp, Jamie Littlewoo, 
who spends half his earnings on 
lemon-coloured gloves, he absolutely 
had the audacity, sir, to tell me the 
other night that he could not stop to 
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copy a paper, because he was en- 
gaged to go with his sisters to a ball!” 

“If I was you, Mr. Shearaway,” 
replied the old clerk, “ I wad issue 
a precept, sir, of the strictest kind, 
and tak’ instruments in the hands of 
the lads-——” 

“Pooh! you might as well try to 
put eels into a quart bottle. They 
think themselves gentlemen, for- 
sooth, and won’t stcop to what they 
call drudgery. They give sixpences 
to porters for carrying processes to 
the Register House instead of tuck- 
ing them under their arms, strap and 
all, as I have done a thousand times, 
and thought myself none the worse 
for it. Ill tell you what, Mr. Grey, 
that laddie Norman Sinclair is worth 
the whole kit of them. He does what 
he is bid, writes a good hand, and 
never makes a sour face when he is 
asked to sit up till midnight.” 

“Deed, Mr. Shearaway,” said 
Samuel, whose good graces I had 
won, partly through attention to 
business, and partly by being kind 
to his dog, “I agree wi’ you that 
he is a vera fine lad. I would trust 
him ony day without warrandice ex- 
pressed or implied; for ye see, sir, 
he has a natural sense of the red- 
dendo which is due to his superiors, 
and when that is the case ye may 
dispense wi’ ony further confirmation. 
As for the other bairns, sir, they are 
young and wilful, but they'll nae doubt 
mend in time, and deserve a favour- 
able novodamus. In the meanwhile 
ye must just jowk and let the jaw 
gae by, or, to speak mair preceesely, 
proceed by method of resignation.” 

“Well, well, Mr. Grey,” said his 
superior, “the upshot of the matter 
is that I shall take young Sinclair 
with me to Slockendrouth as an as- 
sistant. I do not think I could rely on 
any other of the lads at a time when 
so much drink is going; and it may 
perhaps do him good hereafter, for 
I hear the laddie is but unfriended.” 
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This conversation was detailed to 
me, on the day after it took place, 
by the old clerk, under the seal of 
strict secresy, and many were the 
warnings and admonitions which he 
gave me as to my behaviour on the 
trying occasion. 

“Tr’s an awfal thing to think o’, 
Maister Norman, and ashamefu’ thing 
to see in a Christian country, no to 
speak of ane which professes to be 
under kirk discipline; but the fact 
is, sir, that well-water never ran sae 
fast out of a pump, as foreign wine 
does ower the craigs o’ the freeholders 
at an election. ‘I am nae abstainer 
mysel’, for I can tak’ my toddy—and 
whatfor no?—wi'’ afriend on Saturday 
at e’en, and never tell him that the 
kettle has gane dry; but I just per- 
fectly abominate that gusting and 
guzzling and gulping o’ French drink 
—Lord safe us, it costs a guinea the 
bottle, whereas a tumbler should just 
be fourpence! But ye’ll see a’ that, 
and a hantle mair. Ye’ll see auld 
men, with white pows, as drank as 
Davy’s sow, and young men roaring 
mad, for they’re no used to the fizz- 
ing stnff that sets the brain a-low 
without warming the cockles of the 
heart, like the kindly barley-bree. 
Ye’ll see a’ that—and my advice to 
ye is to refrain frae the wine-cup a’ 
thegither; or if ye canna clean win 
aff, fill up your glass twa-thirds wi’ 
clear water, and your head will be 
clear and your stamach strang in the 
morning, when the lave o’ them will 
be sick and disjaskit.” 

I assured my venerable Mentor 
that I should take his advice to heart, 
and be as abstemious as the circum- 
stances would admit; and thus pre- 
monished, I was not surprised to 
receive, a few days afterwards, an 
intimation from Mr. Shearaway that 
my services were required at the ap- 
proaching election which was to take 
place at the head burgh of Slocken- 
drouth. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE GATHERING OF THE FREEHOLDERS. 


We set out from Edinburgh, as I 
remember, in a barouche and pair, 
carrying with us a couple of voters 
—shy cocks, as Mr. Shearaway called 


them—who, by some means or other, 
had been inveigled over from the 
Continent, which they honoured with 
their residence, never deigning to 
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tread upon British ground, save on 
occasions like the present, when all 
their expenses were paid, in the most 
handsome manner, by the _philan- 
thropic Marquis of Carrabas. We 
took with us a basket of provisions, 
specially intended for the refection 
of these gentlemen, lest they should 
grow faint by the way; the roadside 
inns of Scotland not being, in those 
days, remarkable for the quality of 
their provant, which was usually 
limited, unless previous orders were 
issued, to oatcakes, stubborn cheese, 
whisky, and strong ale—articles of 
diet rather repugnant to men who 
had been accustomed to the French 
cuisine. I cannot conscientiously say 
that the conversation of our compan- 
ions was either edifying or agreeable. 
They were, as I had been given to 
understand, men of family, who had 
either missed the world, as the phrase 
is, or outraged it, so as to throw them 
beyond the circle of their immediate 
connections; but for all that they had 
not abated a jot in their pretensions, 
but talked big as if they were gran- 
dees of the first water, interchanged 
smutty anecdotes, and addressed Mr. 
Shearaway, who was quite their 
equal by birth, and twenty times their 
superior in education and _intelli- 
gence, with a supercilious imperti- 
nence which undoubtedly would have 
ruffied the temper of any one bat an 
electioneering agent. But Mr, Shear- 
away, being thoroughly up to his busi- 
ness, and having no regard to anything 
but the success of his actual employer, 
took no notice whatever of their 
innuendoes; indeed I verily believe 
that, if necessary, he would have 
driven the Author of all Evil to the 
poll with the utmost sang froid, and 
without concerning himself the least 
with the character or conversation of 
his companion. 

We proceeded quietly and leisurely 
enough until we reached the limits of 
the contested county, where, at the 
first toll-bar, four horses, with postil- 
ions figged out with blue and yellow 
colours, were in waiting. Thereafter 
it was a regular tear over moorland 
and through village, the brilliant 
appearance of the equipage calling 
out the unemployed handloom weav- 
ers, black fishers, and other elite of 
the communities; along with the 
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children, whose political education 
it appeared, had been well attended 
to, whatever pains might have been 
bestowed upon more rudimental sub- 
jects. It is curious to remark the in- 
stinct of viviparous creatures. The 
captured shark, hauled upon deck, is 
cut up, and the young ones which 
issue from its womb give their first 
token of existence .by snapping at the 
fingers of the sailors. Slay a she- 
adder, and the fangless worms she 
contains make an impotent attempt 
to bite. In the year 1810, it is; re- 
corded that a vast majority of the 
children begotten within the liber- 
ties of Westminster bore a striking 
resemblance to the late Sir Francis 
Burdett; and if John Bright has 
not so stamped his image in Bir- 
mingham, we must conclude that his 
attractions are inferior to those of 
the fine old English Baronet. As 
we happened to be on the popular 
side, we received, with no small pride, 
the plaudits of those juvenile politi- 
cians. So we whirled on, stage after 
stage, till we entered Slockendrouth, 
an unfortunate royal burgh, which 
the Reform Act has since almost de- 
molished, but then quite a proud place, 
as head burgh and something more; 
as radical as the bitterest enemy of 
the constitution could desire, and 
enjoying the worst reputation of any 
burgh in Scotland. 

Our smoking steeds, which had been 
urged to their utmost so that our 
entry might be of the most impos- 
ing kind, were pulled up with a 
violence that threw them on their 
haunches at the door of the Carrabas 
Arms, above which swung an in- 
mense board displaying a shield bril- 
liant as the field of a kaleidoscope, 
with all manner of heraldic quarter- 
ings aud emblazonment, which shield 
was valorously supported by the 
effigies of what appeared to be two 
enormous red tom-cats, with the 
terrible motto beneath, “Cave Oas- 
RABAS.” Our arrival was greeted by 
the cheers of some hundred marvel- 
lously ill-favoured fellows in fustian 
and otherwise, all practical oppo- 
nents of the soap-duty, who, having 
nothing else to do, had stationed 
themselves round the door of the 
hostelry, bawling vociferously as each 
fresh carriage containing voters drove 
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up, and deriving refreshment from 
occasional drams from the Carrabas 
alcoholic fountain; and a succession 
of spirited patriotic harangues deliv- 
ered from an upper window by the 
editor of a radical newspaper, who 
was an independent freeholder, and 
had a turn for mob oratory. 

Within the house all was bustle 
and confusion; indeed it was marvel- 
lous to me how so many people could 
be packed within so limited a space. 
The largest room was laid out for 
dinner, the hour for which was now 
approaching, and therefore was kept 
tolerably clear; but from every other 
apartment you heard the popping of 
corks, the purling of liquor, and the 
hilarious laughter of the company— 
sure signs that the saturnalia com- 
menced in the forenoon was likely to 
be carried on at least to “the wee 
hour ayont the twal.” 

The entrance of Mr. Shearaway, 
whose talents as a political Mephis- 
topheles were well known and ap- 
preciated, was hailed with a burst of 
delight. 

“Devilish glad to see you at 
last, Shearaway! Everything sure 
to go right now,” said the Honour- 
able Sholto Linklater, a thick-set 
young gentleman with bushy whis- 
kers, who was the selected Whig 
candidate. I should explain that 
none of the younger scions of the 
house of Carrabas, all of them being 
in. their minority, could be put for- 
ward ; so that, after some dubiety and 
hesitation, for two or three gentlemen 
were ambitious of the honour, it was 
determined that the family interest 
should be exerted in favour of the 
Honourable Sholto, whose father, an 
impoverished Baron, was distantly 
related to the Marquis. 

“J am constrained to acknow- 
ledge,” said a very pompous old red- 
faced individual, Sir Gilbert Mount- 
hooly of that Ilk, who, on the 
strength of having been in his youth 
an unpaid attaché to some third-rate 
embassy, always affected to speak 
the language of diplomacy, or rather 
' of circamlocution—“ I am’ constrain- 
ed to acknowledge that the arrival 
of so able a negotiator as Mr, Shear- 
away at this critical juncture of af- 
fairs appears to me to justify the 
anticipations which even the least 
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sanguine of this honourable company 
have been led, with sufficient reason, 
I cannot doubt, to entertain; and 
that by his experienced assistance, 
the ship’—here the Baronet  cere- 
moniously bowed to the Honourable 
Sholto—who, by the way, bore very 
littfe resemblance to anything con- 
nected with a ship, except the figure- 
head of the Jolly Bacchuss—“ may 
be wafted by the breeze of popular 
opinion into the haven of deserved 
success,” ; 

“Shearaway, man, how’s a’ wi' 
you?” said a rough-and-ready laird 
from an outlying district’ of the 
county, almost dislocating, in the 
warmth of his greeting, the joints of 
my excellent superior; “O, but I’m 
blythe to see you! Winna we gie 
thae Tory chields their kail through 
the reek to-morrow ?” 

“Mr. Shearaway, will you take 
anything to drink?” was the more 
practical suggestion of divers friendly 
freeholders. But the wise negotiator, 
blandly declining the proffered cour- 
tesy, made his way as rapidly as he 
could to an upper chamber, where 
the local agents, who had hitherto 
been kept (with extreme difficulty) 
on a limited allowance of potables, 
were assembled, waiting for his ad- 
vent, and, as previously instructed, 
ready to tender their reports. For 
myself, as it was the first time that I 
ever had been thrown into such a 
Babel, and as I then had a kind of 
superstitious awe for Honourables 
and Baronets, which, I need hardly 
say, has long since departed from 
me, I felt very nervous, and followed 
my employer close, as a timid setter 
cleaves to the heel of the sportsman 
when passing through a herd of 
cattle. But 1 was not yet to be ad- 
mitted to the sanctam. Mr. Shear- 
away, who really was a considerate. 
and thoroughly good-natured mah, 
saw my perplexity, and was kind 
enough to relieve it. He paused ‘for 
a moment, and casting his eye round 
the throng, beckoned to an obese 
and somewhat plethoric individual, 
whom he hailed by the name of 
Bailie M‘Chappie, and who was evi- 
dently none of the grandees. 

“ Bailie,” said he, “I need not tell 
you—for you are used to this kind of 
work—that every man must make- 
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himeelf usefal at election time, Now 
here’s a young gentleman, Mr. Sin- 
clair, my confidential clerk, whom I 
cannot take with me, for reasons ye 
may well divine. Young folks must 
bide a wee before they are Jet far ben, 
as nobody kens better than yoursel’, 
Bailie.” , 

Here the civic dignitary intimated 
his acquiescence in the sentiment by 
laying a finger to his rubicund nose, 

“ Well, then, you'll oblige me, and 
lay the party under great obligation, 
if you’)l take charge of him for to- 
night, for I’ve more on my bands 
than I can well go through with. 
Mind ye, he will be wanted to-mor- 
row, so I depend upon you to see 
that he does not. exceed—to do the 
callant justice, he’s very steady. I 
would be loth to interfere with you, 
but this is a particular case, and I 
ken it is very long before you are 
brought to see double, Just look 
after the lad.” 

“Say nae mair—say nae mair, Mr. 
Shearaway,” replied Mr. M‘Chappie, 
“T’se put it on my conscience that he 
gets nae harm to-night, and is as 
fresh the morn as a daisy. I winna 
jest promise that I'll gae to bed my- 
sel’ before the party breaks up, for 
somebody maun be there to keep or- 
der; but. this ye may rely on, that 
I'll see the laddie atween the sheets, 
as douce and sober as a lamb, afore 
the auld Laird o’ Stoupiewa’s offers 
a sang, and that,.as I ken weel, will 
be when the kirk clock o’ Slocken- 
drouth chaps eleven. Stoupiewa’s 
aye keeps time. Dinna be afear’d 
about the laddie—ye may trust to me 
to look after him.” 

“My man,” said the Bailie, after 
a pause, during which he honoured 
me with a stolid survey, and fed his 
nose with a copious pinch of black 
rappee, “ye hae beard what Mr. 
Shearaway said; and as I have in 
some measure the guidance of you, 
I'm thinking it will be best for you 
and me to take a bit walk till dinner 
be ready. There’s mair temptation 
in this house than is gude for a 

oung lad like you, and were I to 
eave you by your lane, some of thae 
- deil’s buckies wad be leading you 
astray. Sae,” continued he, striding 
to the sideboard, and helping himself 
to a glass of liquor which looked sus- 
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piciously like brandy, “ here is your 
vera good health, and now we may 
as. weel be stepping,” 

I had no objection to offer to.this 
proposition; indeed, I was heartily 
glad to escape from the din and 
somewhat stifling atmosphere of the 
inn, and was, moreover, desirous to 
see a little of the popular stir which 
always prevails on the eve of jan 
election. It was quite evident, as 
we proceeded, that all ordinary busi- 
ness was at a stand-still, The whole 
population, in a state of excitement, 
was wandering about the streets; 
and in front of the Masonic Hotel, 
where the Tories had, established” 
their headquarters, a vast crowd 
was collected, yelling with hideous 
dissonance at each new arrival that 
augmented the ranks of the obnoxious 
party. No actual violence, however, 
was attempted, nor were any mis- 
siles thrown; an abstinence which, I 
afterwards learned, was muinly at- 
tributable to the precautions taken 
by the sheriff of the county, who, in 
anticipation of an outbreak, had 
asked for the assistance of a military 
force; and it was quite well known 
throughout Slockendiouth that a 
party of dragoons was quartered in 
a neighbouring village. I could not 
help remarking that Mr. M‘Ohappie, 
so far from being gratified by the 
sounds of disapprobation which were 
cast at his political opponents, ap- 
peared to be vexed and ruffled ; for 
in reply to some remark of mine 
touching the evident. sympathies. of 
the populace, he said dryly, 

“ Ay, ay—it’s a’ vera weel. Nae 
doubt it’s better to hae sic-like folk 
cheering you, than to be pelted by 
them wi’ stanes; but for a’ that they 
are no to be lippened to, It’s true 
enough that they are for us the day, 
for we are against the Tories, and the 
Tories rade in the rigging; and they 
expeck that we shall gie them Reform 
and the big loaf, and double wages, 
and may be something mair, Nae 
doubt they will get Reform of Par- 
liament, for that’s a settled thing; 
but the taxes will be just as heavy 
after that as they are now; or if 
they are made lighter, there will still 
be as muckle grumbling as ever ; and 
if ever the Whigs get the upper hand, 
as doubtless they will before lang, 
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you'll see the mob as bitter at them 
as they are this day at the Tories, 
They speak about the people govern- 
ing themsells, Lord help them! If 
by the people they mean the weavers 
o’ Slockendrouth and sic-like, a bonny 
government it wad be! I’m an anid 
man now, and I hae seen something 
o’ the world, and my belief is that 
the Tories are no sae bad as they are 
called, and the Whigs no sae good as 
they aye pretend to be. There are 
some o’ the best gentlemen in the 
country, and the kindest to their 
tenantry, down yonder at the Mason’s 
Arms; and jt’s no a right thing that 
they should be hooted at by a parcel 
0 blackguards, ilk ane o’ whom, if 
he had his deserts, wad get aff cheap 
wi’ a month on the treadmill.” =" 

I was hardly prepared for this out- 
burst of sentiment on the part of 
the Bailie, and, I suppose, betrayed 
some surprise in my countenance, 
for he continued >— 

“* Maybe, Maister Sinclair, ye won- 
der to hear an auld Reformer speak- 
ing that way ; for an auld Reformer I 
am, and will be to the end o’ the 
chapter. The Tories are no wise in 
their ain generation, for they hae 
ridden the country wi’ ower tight a 
curb, and they dinna see that a new 
order o’ things has risen up amongst 
us. It’s trade, sir—trade and com- 
merce that has made this country 
what it is, and will make it greater 
yet; and it’s no to be supposed that 
the men who make the country’s 
wealth will submit to be keepit out 
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o’ the country’s government. The 
lairds hae held their heads ower 
high, pretending to look down ~ wa 
us citizens, because we dinna blaw 
about a pedigree, which is dead 
men’s names; or as if the possession 
of a wheen ill-wrought acres, that 
brings up mair dockens than wheat, 
was better than bank shares, money 
in the Funds, or may be heritable 
securities. I dinna pretend to great- 
ness, but there is ane of our lairds 
who wadna thole to be seen walking 
wi’ the like o’ me on the planestanes, 
that I could roup out-o’ house and 
hame, if it were my pleasure to gie 
the word. It’s no the land that will 
rule the roast nowadays, nor the 
lawyers either; and that will be seen 
afore lang. But for a’ that we canna 
want the land, and we canna want 
the law; and a’ that I seek—and it 
wad be better for them if they did it o’ 
their ain free-will—is that the gentry 
would tak’ down their pride a peg or 
twa, and consort wi’ us townsfolk, 
and that we should be a’ ae man’s 
bairns. But it will never do to let 
the scum get to the top o’ the kettle. 
Na, na! I’m for nane o’ your mub- 
rule, or Radical ascendancy. I hae 
seen enough o’ that already to serve 
me for the rest o’ my born days.” 

I expressed my curiosity to know 
what the experiences were which had 
made so marked an impression on 
the respectable Mr. M‘*Ohappie; and 
he, no doubt pleased at having an 
auditor entirely to himself, gave vent 
to the following narrative. 


CHAPTER VIL.—THE BAILIE’S VISIT TO PARIS. 


“Ye maun understand, my lad, 
that it was no much farther back than 
a year ago, about the middle o’ the 
summer, when it was minted that- 
there was to be an election in the 
county; sae there was the usual 
stramash and hurry, folks riding and 
running, agents working day and 
night, and promises fleein’ about 
amang the Voters as fast as doos in a 
fie o pease. Nae doubt our friend 
Mr. Shearaway was in the very thick 
of it; for he’s a lang-headed chield, 
and a canny, and that empty bladder, 
the Marquis, wad be sair put to it 
without him. Weel, sir, ae night as 


I was sitting down quietly to my 
supper—for I aye like to hae some- 
thing tasty, such as a Welsh rabbit 
or a Finnan haddock, before I mix 
my tambler—up rattles a post-chaise 
to my door, bang goes the knocker, 
and in comes the lass wi’ a letter 
from Mr. Shearaway, telling me that 
I was wanted instantly in Edinburgh 
on important business, and that I 
wasna to lose an hour in coming. I 
was unco laith to move, for it’s 
enough to try the patience of a saint 
to be disturbed at supper-time; but 
needs must when the deil drives, and 
the deil is aye great at elections; sae 
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I telled them to put up a change o’ 
things in a sma’ pockmanty—for I 
had a kind o’ a misgiving that I 
mightna get hame sae soon as I could 
wish—took a hasty mouthfu’ and a 
dram, and stepped into the post- 
chaise. 

“ Awa’ I whisks to Edinburgh, 
sleeping as I best could the hale road, 
never stopping but for ten minutes 
at Whitburn, where the whisky was 
awfu’ bad, the fire out, and nae loaf- 
sugar in the house. It was early day 
when I got to Edinburgh; but early 
as it was, there I fand Mr. Shear- 
away up and busy as a bee. My 
certie! he’s no the man to let grass 
grow at his heels. 

“*OQome awa’, Bailie,’ says he, ‘I 
hae a bit job for you ayont the ordi- 
nar. It’s a kittle cast, but you're 
the man to do it.’ 

“Tt will be something about the 
election, nae doubt?’ says J. 

‘+ Ye needna be a warlock to guess 
that,’ quoth he, ‘but ye have a war- 
lock’s errand before ye; for, man, ye 
maun cross the sea,’ 

“* Where to?’ says I—‘to Fife?’ 

“* Fife!’ says he, ‘d’ye think I am 
sending ye to Cupar? Na, Bailie; 

e maun first to London, and then to 
aris.’ 

“*Paris!’ says I; ‘losh keep us, 
that’s in foreign parts, and in a 
Papish country! What would the 
like o’ me do in Paris?’ 

“‘That’s just what I’m going to 
tell you about,’ says he. ‘ Auld Dubity 
of Switherhaugh, who has voted 
twice on the Grimalkin side, lives in 
Paris; and there’s something that I 
ken o’, and that he kens weel, that 
would render it vera inconvenient 
for him to show himself in Scotland 
at this time. I may just hint to ye 
that it’s a Justiciary matter. Now, 
we want a discreet man to go over 
and persuade him that he had better, 
for his ain sake, bide where he is; 
and that if he does that, and makes 
nae words about it, we'll see whether 
we canna get a commission for his 
third son to India. I doubt not that 
a wink will be as good as a nod to 
him, for the Switherhaughs were aye 
a slippery set, but it wadna do to 
break it to him by a letter. It’s a 
delicate kind of business, so we have 
pitched on you as the fittest man to 
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carry it throngh. The election this 
time will be a neck-and-neck athiir; 
and, according to my ¢alculation, if 
we can keep Dabity out of the way, 
we are sure to win,’ 

“* But, dear me, Mr. Shearaway,’ 
says I, ‘how am I to win my way to 
Paris? I canna speak a word. o’ 
French.’ 

“* Nonsense!’ says he; ‘every- 
body on the road speaks English; 
ye wad be far worse off in Aberdeen, 
Here are the letters for ye, with a 
note of directions, and there’s a 
cheque on the Bank of Scotland for 
your expenses, Ye may spend it all 
if ye like, for no reckoning will be 
asked; and if auld Dubity does not 
appear at the election, there will be 
a handsome fee forthcoming for your 
trouble.’ 

“TI took the cheque. . It was for 
a bonny sum—three figures, I can tel) 
you; and what mortal man could 
resist that? I was to get a trip to 
foreign parts for naething, with the 
pleasant prospect of a handsome 
handsel to boot. 

**T'll do your bidding, Mr. Shear- 
away,’ says I, ‘and when am I to 
start 2 , 

‘“** For London, by this afternoon’s 
steamer,’ says he; ‘and from that 
to Paris as hard as ye can drive. So 
good-luck attend ye.’ 

“* Weel,’ thought I as I gaed up 
the Mound to the bank to get the 
cheque cashed, ‘ siller mann be unco 
plenty amang the Carrabases to gar 
them spend it in sie gates; but that’s 
no business 0’ mine.’ 

“In a word, I got the cash and 
was aff to London that afternoon. 
Sair sick I was, to be sure; for the 
wind was in the eastward, and when 
we got to a place that they ca’ed 
Flamborough, I thought that my 
haill inside wad hae gane into the 
ocean. But what wi’ nips o’ brandy, 
and ae thing and anither, I got ower 
the warst of it, arrived in London, 
and in twa days after tha: I had 
Janded in France. Here I soon found 
that Mr. Shearaway was @lean wrang 
about the accomplishments of the 
foreigners. At the very first. house 
I caine to, I says to the waiter after 
dinner—and it was the first word I 
had spoken, for I just took whatever 
meat they put down, keeping aye a 
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jealous look that it wasna frogs or 
sic-like abomination. 

“*Lad,’ says I, “bring me a taumb- 
ler 0’ toddy and a ladle.’ 

“1 wish ye had seen the ecreature’s 
face. He was mair like a puzzled 
cockatoo than a ’sponsible Christian. 

“<Sare,’ says he, ‘I spike Inglis.’ 

“Spike the deevil,’ says [L ‘but 
bring me my toddy!’ 

“Ye will hardly believe it, but 
there were twa Englishers there at 
the table White, as they ca’ it, who 
didna seem to understand me any 
better than the Frenchman, ‘but I 
made the best fend of it I could with 
canld brandy-and-water, and set aff 
in the diligence, which is the French 
name for the stage-coach, to Paris. 
I divna mind much about the road, 
except that the wine was sour, and 
the vivers rather queer; bat I was 
wakened out of a sound nap by the 
bawling of a chield they ca’ed the 
conductor, on the top of the diligence, 
by which I understood that we were 
coming near to the great city of Paris. 
Now, as I had been infurmed that we 
would be stopped at the gates for 
examination of the luggage and sic- 
like, the French folk being sic in- 
veterate smugglers and rogues that a 
son would cleat his ain father, I 
thought it right to gather myself up; 
‘for,’ thinks I, ‘as linen is searce in 
these parts, wha kens bat they may 
take a fancy to my shirts?’ But 
when we came to the-ports, no a soul 
was there, not even a policeman. 
They were standing wide open, the 
guard-house was clean deserted; and 
for anght I could see, the great city 
of Paris might have been as empty 
as Edinburgh in the hinder end of 
August, when the grass grows thick 
in the squares, and the only living 
things ye encounter are a wean 
niffering a bawbee for grosarts wi’ 
an auld woman at a stall. But for 
a’ that, it was evident that something 
by ordinar was ga’en on inside; for 
cannon began to bang, no as oar folk 
fire, regular and precisely, on the 
King’s birth-day, but clap after clap, 
as if the guns had been double- 
barrelled, and whiles I thought I 
could hear a kind of roar, maist ter- 
rible and gruesome, like the back- 
draught of a mighty sea. The French 
folk that were wi’ me in the diligence 
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began to cock their lugs, and to look 
queer; and I heard them jabbering 
to ane anither in a quick, raised, 
jerky kind o’ way: but what it was 
they said I couldna understand, for 
I hae nae knowledge o’ their purley 
voos. Weel—on gaed the coach, the 
sound o’ the cannon aye growing 
louder and louder, and very soon it 
was mingled with a brattling that I 
kent to be the discharge of musketry ; 
and I said to mysel’, though I canna 
assert that I was altogether without 
misgivings, ‘Nae doubt it will be a 
military review; and the folk that 
should hae lookit after the gate will 
hae gane in to see the ploy!” ris | 
my certie! it was na lang afore I fan 

out my error; for nae sooner did we 
turn a corner than the diligence was 
beset by twa or three hundred black- 
a-vised scoundrels, maist o’ them in 
blue shirts aboon their other claes; 
and in a jiffy they had cut the traces, 
ta’en away the horses, and signed to 
us passengers to come out. The 
Frenchmen that were inside spanged 
like puddocks out of a pail o’ het 
water, but deil a bit would I badge 
without my pockmanty. Then they 
tried to pu’ me out, neck and heels, 
bat I made fecht wi’ my umbrella, 
and gaed a chield a paik below the 
ribs that doubled him up like a car- 
penter’s rule. Sae they just let me 
sit where I was, drawing the diligence 
broadside to the street; and in twa 
minates’ time they had jammed it in 
wi’ carts, auld barrels filled wi’ pav- 
ing-stanes, and mony other kinds 0" 
lumber, sae that a cat could hardly 
hae cruppen out; and an unco terror 
came over me, for I thought they 
were going to bury me alive. Bat 
that was a vain ‘imagination; for 
presently I hears a loud skelloch 
among the blackguards that . were 
scrambling on the top, and down 
they slid like spiders; and then I 
saw, what in the pertarbation of my 
mind I hadna observed at first, that 
ilka ane o’ them had a gun, and a 
gay wheen o’ them baygonets stuck 
into the muzzle. Now, if there is ae 
thing I detest mair than anither, it 
is the sight of a gun, fur I have been 
a peaceful man a’ my days, and never 
handled powther since 1 was a laddie 
at school, and burnt my fingers with 
a ploff; sae ye may weel imagine 
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what was my state o’ mind when 
the vagabonds began to take aim as 
it were through the windows o’ the 
diligence, and me sitting inside! I 
looked up the street to see if there 
was ony chance of escape in that 
direction, for I felt as if I could have 
fled for refuge to the uttermost parts 
of the earth; but what think ye I 
saw there? Naething less than a 
‘hail regiment o’ soldiers charging 
down upon me! I had just time to 
clap down on the floor, and was be- 
ginning to say a bit o’ a prayer, when 
pash gaed ae bullet clean through the 
wood-work, and then a perfect volley ; 
and I fand that I was in the very 
centre of what they call a barricade, 
that the soldiers and the mob were 
fighting, and that I lay between their 
shots. How lang that lasted I canna 
say, for I clean lost my judgment and 
my senses. J] hae a kind o’ indistinet 
recollection that I howled like a 
pointer dog tied up in a strange 
stable, and tried to cover myself up 
wi’ the straw that was lying in the 
bottom o’ the coach, but I ken nae- 
thing mair; and when I came to 
mysel’ the firing was done, and 
maist feck o’ the mob had disap- 
peared. They telt me atterwards 
that the sokliers had been defeated 
at that barricade, and sure enough 
there were a hantle o’ them, puir 
chields! lying dead and bloody in 
the streets; but I caredna which had 
the better, sae that I could make my 
escape out of that accursed coach. 
Sae, finding that the firing was over, 
I lifted up my head, and gave a 
halloo that might be heard the hail 
length of the Trongate of Glasgow. 
Presently it was answered; and after 
muckle wark, twa ill-looking rogues, 
wi’ knives in their belts, whom I 
jaloused to be butchers, got the door 
open, and harled me oat. Thankful 
I was to heaven for that blessed de- 
liverance; and no a little glad, more- 
over, to find my pockmanty, though 
there were nae less than three holes 
in it. I may tell ye that, afterwards, 
when I caine hame, I found a bullet 
sticking in ane o’ my folded shirts, just 
at the place where my breast would 
have been if I had it on, which I 
could not regard as other than a spe- 
cial providence. But what was | to 
do next? I could have found my 
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of Nineveh as through Paris, [ 
couldna speak a word o’ French, nor 
eould I make any Frenchman under- 
stand me—a’ the doors were steeked, 
and the very window-shutters closed; 
and nae wonder, for when bullets are 
fleeing about, the best place for a 
sensible man is the cellar. Sae I be- 
thought me that I wad apply to the 
twa men that had helped me out o’ 
the coach ; for though my tongue was 
in a manner useless, and indeed clove 
to the roof of my mouth, I kent that 
there was a language common to all 
mankind, and that is the clink o’ 
siller. Sae, in my haste, I put m 

hand into my pouch, and pulled out 
a wheen france pieces, that are just 
like our ain shillings, without ob- 
serving that there were twa or three 
coins o’ solid gowd amang then; and 
these I offered to the Frenchmen, 
signifying at the same time, by thraw- 
ing my face and pointing wi’ my 
thumb, that I would be glad to be 
lodged, wi’ my pockmanty, in a place 
where I might be safe, and also get 
something to drink, for I-was amaist 
choked wi’ an awful thirst. Nae 
sooner did they see the siller than 
they leugh like mad. ‘ Ahi!’ quo’ 
ane o’ them; aod he whips up my 
puckmanty; and the other chield— 
he was a desperate-looking ruffian 
that !—takes hand o’ me by the arm; 
and awa’ we set, up ae street, and 
down anither, till we cam’ to the 
maist blackguard bit in a town that 
I ever saw in my born days. Lord 
kens, some of the closes in Edinburgh 
are bad enough, and there are wynds 
in Glasgow whereof the stench would 
scunner a sow, but nane o’ these were 
sie fearsome as that back-court in 
Paris, the very wails of which seemed 
to reek with the filthiness of abo- 
mination. When I saw it, I felt as 
if I could have parted wi’ my pock- 
manty to be back again in the broad 
street where the diligence was; for 
though bullets are bad, butchers’ 
knives are muckle waur. The ane 
may not happen to hit, as I kenned 
by recent experience; but the ither, 
when applied to a man’s thrapple, 
will go through it as readily as 
through cheese. In a word, I began 
to see that I had louped out of the 
frying-pan into the fire; but I was 
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fairly in the grip of the Philistines, 
and had nae help for it but to go on. 

“They took me into o side-entry, 
and then half led, half drove me 
down a stair into a laigh room, 
wherein there was hae furnishings 
but three auld chairs and a broken 
table. A fearfu’ den it was, wi’ stains 
on the wa’s that might hae been 
blude, only it was impossible to see 
clearly, for the only lizht came 
through a siogle pane up near the 
ceiling, that was as thick incrusted 
wi’ dirt as though it had been 
smeared wi’ treacle. The sight of it 
made me grue, and I felt as if cauld 
water had been poured down my 
back, and a red-hot wire rammed up 
my spine; for [ couldna help think- 
ing of the murder-hole of Burke and 
Hare. Weel, ane o’ the men—he was 
the lad that carried my pockmanty, 
and thongh far frae bonny, wasna 
just sae ill-looking as his neighbour— 
signs to me to sit down, which I did; 
and then he eries out ‘Jean!’ I was 
hopeful when I heard that, for the 
warst limmer amang the lasses has 
‘aye some kind o’ human feeling— 
that is, when a man is concerned, for 
they’ll no stick at pyking out the 
een of their ain sex—but instead of 
a lass, in comes an awesome carle wi’ 
red hair and a hunchback, and teeth 
like. the tusks o’ a boar. ‘It’s a’ 
ower wi’ me now!’ thinks I; ‘Lord 
forgie me my sins, and Mr. Shearaway 
for sending me on sic a fule’s errand! 
I might have got somg merey from 
the other twa, for after they had 
stripped me to the sark, maybe they 
wad hae let me gang; but if ever 
man was a murderer, it’s that red- 
headed limb o’ Satan!’ 

“But they didna just proceed to 
extremities; for after a deal of jab- 
bering, the man they called Jean 
gaed out at a back-door, and pre- 
sently came ben, bearing with him a 
bottle and twa mugs, at the sight 
whereof I was somewhat comforted, 
for it was on my mind that he had 
gone to look for a hatchet, or some 
such implement of destruction. Still 
I did not consider that as equivalent 
to an assurance of safety to life, but 
only as a kind o’ short reprieve. 
‘Por,’ thinks I, ‘maist probably they 
intend to do the job cannily, and 
without a kick-up; sae they'll hocus 
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the drink, tie me up in a sack, and 
when it’s dark fling me into the river, 
However, to do the loons justice, 
they didna try to make me drink 
onything bat what they took them- 
sells; fur ane o’ them filled the mugs 
out o’ the bottle, and took a good 
swig of it before I tasted mine. It 
was a white kind o’ wine, unco wersh 
and fushionless, but no a’ thegither 
unpalatable to a man wha was 
perishing wi’ thirst. Then the man 
Jean made a sign that I couldna in- 
terpret otherwise than as a demand 
for payment; whereupon, thinking 
it best, under sic circumstances, to 
be liberal, I tendered him a five-franc 
piece, but he shook his head, and 
frowned, as much as to say that it 
wasna enough, sae | had to gie him 
another crown, which was an awful 
price surely for a bottle o’ drink no 
muckle stronger than sma’ beer. Wi’ 
that he seemed contented; sae I, 
thinking they might maybe let me 
out now that they had gotten some- 
thing, raise up, and was about to lift 
my pockmanty, when ane o’ the 
chields takes me by the twa sliouth- 
ers, and makes me sit down, point- 
ing to the bottle which was now 
empty, as much as to say—‘ Deil a 
bit o’ you stirs frae this house till we 
hae anither chopin.’ What could I 
do? They had me fairly at their will, 
sae I even made a virtue 0’ necessity, 
and signed to Jean for a second 
bottle, which he made nae difficulty 
about bringing, for it's my notion he 
had seldom sic a customer, and I had 
to gie him ither ten frances, which he 
pouched wi’ a kind o’ keckle. 

“ Weel—that bottle lasted nae 
time, and I thought they wad be 
ettling for a third; but it seems 
that they had made up their minds 
to clean me out in another way; for 
ane o’ them pulls out a pack o’ play- 
ing-cards—sair dirty they were too 
—and says something to me about 
a Jew. 

“*Jew? says I; ‘Na, friend, ye 
are clean mistaken in that!- 1 am 
nae Jew, but a decent Christian frae 
Slockendrouth, that ye may hae heard 
tello’; and if ye will bring me to ony 
respectable inn or lodging-house—for 
I wad be lJaith if Mr. Jean was to 
have ony mair trouble on my aec- 
countl’ll gie you and that other 
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gentleman as muckle wine as ye 
can drink, or brandy if ye like it 
better.’ 

“ But I might as weel have read the 
- Proverbs of Solomon to a collie-dog. 
‘Jewy,’ says he; and wi’ that he 
dealt out the cards, and in a manner 
forced me to tak’ up a hand. Then 
he put down a gold piece on the 
table—it was ane o’ the unlucky 
coins I had given him amang the 
siller—-and signs to me to do the like. 
I did sae, for by this time I was 
growing bauld, and I thought that 
maybe [ might win; and sae I might, 
had the game been birkie,‘or catch- 
the-ten, or ony other I understood; 
but I kent na what I was about, and 
just put down the cards ony way, 
till the chield sings out ‘ Ahi!’ flings 
down twa honours, and up wi’ my 
Napoleon, as I hae seen a gled whip 
awa’ a robin-redbreast, Neist time 
he put down twa; and then the con- 
viction cam’ on me that J was to be 
rooked by the blackguards out 0’ a’ 
my siller. ‘Better that,’ thinks I, 
‘than hae my weazand cut across ;’ 
and I,played on wi’ a kind of air of 
indifference, as if I didna greatly 
mind whether I lost or wan, which 
was the mair easy, because I saw 
very weel that they wad never stop 
till a’ the money in my pouch, being 
somewhat aboon ten pound ster- 
ling, had gane in the way of ransom. 
Mair gowd I had, nae doubt, but it 
was sewed into a belt round my waist, 
and I was determined that the black- 
guards shouldna get that till I was 
brought to the last extremity, They 
werena long in rooking me—ten 
minutes sufficed for that—and then I 
turned my pouches inside out, in 
‘token that I had nae money left, 
Then they pointed to my pockmanty, 
as muckle as to say that they had 
nae objection to play for onything 
that was in it; but I let on as if [ 
didna understand them; and just 
then there came a sound as if of a 
rush of people into the court above, 
and a sort of gathering cry just like 
what the Hiclandmen used lang syne. 
The twa chields they started up, and 
saying something in a hurry to the 
ill-faured, red-beaded tyke Jean, 
banged up the stair; and Jean was 
about to seek the door, but, ny faith, 
I prevented him! I’m no a strong 
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man, Maister Sinclair, nor did I ever 
begin a tulzie; but I hae a. stout 
Scots heart o’ my ain, and I can gar 
my hand keep my head if need be, 
as weel as mony folk that make mair 
brag about their courage. Besides, I 
was just desperate-like at the thought 
of being left in that den of. iniquity 
wi’ a manifest murderer ; sae I caught 
up ane o’ the ehairs, and as Jean was 
thrawing the key, I took him sic a 
clour on the pow, that down he fell 
sprawling like an ox on the floor. J 
needna tell you that I whippit op 
my pockmanty, and ran for dear life, 
kenning naething and caring little 
where I went to,so that I got clear 
o’ that villanous neighbourhood, 
Whiles I hard the huzzas 0’ the mob, 
and whiles the rattling o’ the guns— 
I heeded naething, but ran clean on, 
like a roebuck on the braes of Ben- 
lomond, till I came to an open street, 
and nae sooner was I there than I 
heard the trampling o’ horses, and 
down came a charge of cavalry, full 
gallop, their sabres glittering in the 
sun. Ae minute mair, aud Mrs, 
M‘Chappie would hae been a widow!’ 
But by great good-luck I spied an 
open entry, and in I rashed, and up 
a stair, as fast as Tam o’ Shanter wi’ 
a’ the witehes abint him, There was 
an auld man ina livery-coat keeking 
out of a door, but him I sent spinning 
like a peerie, dashed into a room, 
where there were three ladies and a 
gentleman, and flinging my pock- 
manty on the floor, fell on my knees, 
and returned thanks to Heaven wi’ 
a grateful heart, for having saved me 
from sic terrible dangers. Ye may 
believe that the. ladies got a gliff by 
my sudden apparition, and the auld 
man didna look overly pleased; but 
when I told them wha I was, and 
what I had come through, they gave 
me a hearty welcome; and nae won- 
der, for they were a kindly Scots 
family frae the Stewartry o’ Kirkeud- 
bright; and in foreign lands the Scots 
aye help ane anither, whereas the 
Englishers, being a dour and syspici- 
ous race, stand aloof from men that 
speak their ain mither tongue, unless 
they ken something special about them, 
Sae I even bided under tle same 
roof with my country-folk till some- 
thing like order was restored, and @ 
man might venture into the streets 
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without the risk of being shot like a 
muireock ; but O it was an awesome 
sight to see that great city in the 
hands of the mob, lawfal authority 
such as that which is exercised by Pro- 
yosts and Bailies being overthrown, 
and the very scam of the population 
maching about wi’ red caps, and 
trees of liberty, and siclike radical 
gear, in open defiance o° law, and roar- 
ing like the balls o’ Bashan! They 
have put away their auld king—that’s 
him that’s in Holyrood now, and they 
hae gotten a new one, that’s him 
they ca’ Louis Philippe; but ye’ll no 
persuade me that he’ll keep the crown 
on his head to the end of his natural 
days. Na, na! Ance show the cat 
the road to the kirn, and you may 
whistle for the cream. Ance gie the 
mob the upper hand, and they'll 
never bide quiet. I ken weel that 
there are grievances in this country 
of ours, and no light ones either, but 
the Lord forbid that I should ever 
see thein redressed by the short cut 
of a revolution. I whiles think it 
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was a great mercy for Scotland that 
the Covenanters were keeped under 
till King William (that’s the Duteh- 
man, ye ken) came over fra Holland ; 
for if the Westland folk had got the 
better of Bothwell Brig, it wad just 
have been rank massacre and con- 
fiseation, and the country wouldna’ 
now have been what it is, rising 
every year in rank among the nations, 
The Tories are clean wrang in re- 
fusing reform, but the Whigs will do 
waur if they let the mob get the 
uppermost ; and I canna see that there 
is ony sense in drinking sic toasts as 
‘The people, the source of all legiti- 
mate power,’ which seems to me a 
kind of hint that the easiest way of 
altering the law is by knocking it on 
the head—no unlike the method I 
resorted to in the case of my friend 
Maister Jean, the fracture o’ wha’s 
skull, if it was fractured, lies at this 
day vera light upon my conscience. 
But it’s time we were ganging back 
to the OCarrabas Arms, for it’s close 
upon the hour of dinner.” 
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Ir has often happened that what 
was once only a luxury has become 
a necessity. And thus it is that 
Taste, both in its subtle enjoyment 
and its more substantive application, 
oncethe heritage of the few, has now 
at length grown into a national want 
demanded for the many. It is now 
felt to be necessary in the education 
of all classes, not only that the in- 
tellect be instructed and the con- 
science guided, but that the msthetic 
faculty—the sense of the beautiful 
in man —should be incited to the 
enjoyment of nature, to the creation 
of art, and to the adornment of daily 
life. It has been found, moreover, 
not sufficient that the people of this 
country should manufacture with a 
strong hand; it is now felt, as not 
léss needful, that creative design 
should be informed with the beauty 
of line, and sensitive in all the deli- 


OLASSES A NATIONAL NECESSITY. 
cacy of colour. Thus has it been for 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson an easy task 
to show that “the diffusion of taste 
among all classes,” both high and low, 
wealthy and poor, has now become a 
national necessity. It is necessary 
that the rich and the noble patron 
should possess knowledge to guide 
and elevate his choice. It is not less 
needful that the manufacturer should 
be informed in the laws of beauty 
and the principles of design, in order 
that his products may command the 
market of the world. Neither is it 
of minor importance that the artisan 
should possess somewhat of the cun- 
ning skill of the educated artist, 
that so his work may be less of blind 
mechanism, and more of enlightening 
mind. We accordingly propose to 
show in‘the present paper, how far, 
and in what directions, the arts and 
the manufactures of this country 
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have erred from correct standaris, 
what measures have now been taken 
by the Government to remove our 
national defects, and how far the 
remedies applied may iusure that 
diffusion of taste and of beauty which 
has become essential to both our com- 
merce and civilisation. 

England in the arts has been less 
favoured and fortunate than Greece, 
Italy, and other countries. The 
climate of the South is festive, joyous, 
and we may say passionate. The 
Muses and the Graces, not housed 
or thickly draped from cold incle- 
mencies, dance in the glow of open 
sunshine, or sing in the sheltered 
shade of the listening groves. Nature 
is herself art, and even, as it were, 
religion. The fountains and the 
woods, the sun in his strength, and 
the moon in her fairer beauty, seem 
still in these poetic lands, the em- 
blems of deities, as when the an- 
cient Greek built a temple or 
kindled an altar. And man, taking 
on the aspect and spirit of the scene 
in which he dwells, is brilliant in 
imagination, and glowing in emotion, 
neglecting, it may be, the sterner 
duties of life, while he feasts in the 
festivity of nature, or fashions in the 
arts a new world still more ideal. 
We repeat that England has been 
less favoured and fortunate than 
some other lands.. Nature, in our 
own country, toils for man’s necessi- 
ties; she is utilitarian; puts on the 
rough everyday dress of drudgery ; 
and while in the south she paints 
pictures, here she frugally weaves 
comforts. Man plods to his daily 
toil, not under the Italian blue of sky, 
or ia the glow of sunshine painting 
the landscape in ‘golden colour, but 
in. the gray shadow of thick clouds, 
or in the still denser smoke of manu- 
facturing cities. The special wealth 
of England, moreover, is not so much 
in fertile fields as in the richness of 
her mines and minerals, Multitades 
of men wholly leave the light of day, 
descend deep shafts in dirty buckets, 
and, with a candle in the cap, grope 
their way as blind to the beauty of 
nature as a mole burrowing in the 
dark. Others, as in Staffordshire and 
South Wales, awaiting the mineral 
spoil upon the surface, construct 
and tend the belching blast-furnace, 


throw over wide lands the sterile 
dross, overturn the face of nature ag 
by rending earthquake, lay waste 
fields as if stricken by fire and pesti- 
lence; and thas nature, once clothed 
in beauty and verdure, a landscape 
dear to art, and dedicated to homely 
swains, is made wild, sterile, and 
fiendish, shrieking with unearthly 
cries, blackened as by avenging fires, 
These are the districts which pay 
taxes, which coin wealth, beget the 
democratic unwashed mob, crying 
for John Bright and revolutionary 
reform. No wonder that the arts, 
cradled in Greece, and nurtured in 
Italy, steal frightened away. No 
wonder that, loving tranquillity, and 
dwelling in serene heights, they, like 
the birds of song, fly away and seek 
a distant home for rest. Thus the 
genius of England and of Englishmen, 
it must be confessed, is not eminently 
artistic. An Englishman is solid in 
the ceep foundations of truth, rather 
than sensitive to the airy decorations 
of beauty. He isa man of plodding 
industry, sound reason, and common 
sense ; gets about him his comforts, 


then his luxuries, but can wholly, 


dispense with imagination, and is 
more likely to talk politics than read 
poetry. Thus English life, industry, 
and manners, as contrasted with 
those of other nations, have been 
wanting in the beauty and decora- 
tion of art; and hence the more mani- 
fest necessity that some direct effort 
should now be made, whereby cor- 
rect taste may be diffused among all 
classes of the community. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
this subordination of the Arts is the 
result of national habits, rather than 
of mental inaptitude. The English 
school of painting, as exhibited in 
Paris, and again in Manchester, at 
once took the position to which Eng- 
land, as one of the great powers of 
Europe, is entitled. In the competi- 
tion for the WeNington Monument, 
open to all the world, no foreign 
artist came to snatch the foremost 
prize from the British competitors. 
In Rome, our countryman, Gibson, 
rivals the Greeks in purity and 
beauty. Even in architecture, both 
at Lille and Hamburg, the designs 
of English architects have been 
selected for their outrivalling merit. 
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And lastly, the recently exhibited 
drawings for public offices sufficiently 
show that this country possesses the 
talent and the knowledge fitted for 
the noblest works. If England, then, 
jn the arts, have been less favoured 
and fortunate than some other lands, 
the causes of past deficiencies, we shall 
hereafter see, are not without remedy 
or beyond removal. 

It has often been objected that for 
pre-eminence in the arts the English 
are too utilitarian. Now, in the un- 
doubted art-revival in this country, 
nothing can be more hopeful and 
healthy than the close alliance which 
has been established between utility 
ani beauty, construction and decora- 
tion. The best art which the world 
has yet known has been but the highest 
development and perfection of things 
useful and necessary. The Greek 
temple and the Greek statue were 
but the best adaptation of means to 
an end, of muterials to the required 
result, so that the temple might be 
made the most fitting house both for 
thronging people and presiding deity. 
Descending to things of lower im- 

rt, an Etruscan or Greek vase, 
amp or candelabrum, was but the 
developement of utility into beauty ; 
lines of grace evolved out of forms 
of necessity ; the decorative foliage 
growing out of the supporting stem ; 
the flower budding in ideal beauty, 
only when the root had taken firm 
hold upon the actual. Thus did art 
grow out of and into the daily life. 
It waS not a luxury, to be seldom 
tasted—an exotic brought from afar, 
to be seldom seen ; but there it grew 
atid blossomed, and bore fruit in the 
native soil, which daily labour tilled, 
so that the field which yielded the 
corn for food, grew the acanthus for 
the Corinthian capital. 

We say there can be nothing more 
hopeful and healthful than the alli- 
ance between the usefal and the 
ornamental, which has characterised 
the recent art-revival in this country. 
The very term “arts and manufac- 
tures” implies the interweaving of 
fabric with fancy. The fabric must 
be strong, suited to its proposed pur- 
pose; and the fancy which in deco- 
rative play adorns its surface, must 
not less be consonant with utilitarian 
uses ; so that no carpet shall disdain 
w 


the tread of feet, and no object ina 
well-appointed house proudly refuse 
to do its prescribed offices. This, in- 
deed, is but the application to the 
arts of the oft-repeated injunction 
not to overstep the modesty of na- 
ture. Simplicity and truth must 
indeed be the first canons of art, as 
in man they are the guiding prin- 
ciples to well-ordered lite. Thus, we 
again repeat, the alliance of art with 
the constructional in form, and the 
useful in application, is, we think, 
salutary and hopeful. It precludes 
the iutrusion of fantastic extrava- 
gance ; it prescribes the observance 
of seemly moderation ; it reconciles 
beauty to the necessities and actu- 
alities of life, and thus makes art the 
fitting companion of the man whose 
business is in the world. 

The neglect or violation of these 
natural and simple truths has been 
the cause of many of the blunders 
hitherto committed. Thus, Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson adduces a multitude 
of instances, in which our archi- 
tectural and ornamental designs vio- 
late the dictates of reason and com- 
mon sense, no less than the laws of 
correct taste. A glass, for example, 
imitating in its form and carving a 
pine-apple, borrows the foot of a tam - 
bler to adapt it fur use. 


“Still more objectionable,” says Sir 
Gardner, “are the combinations of two 
incompatible natures to form a design ; 
and the union ‘ of the ugly tish with the 
beautiful woman,’ the ‘dolphin in the 
wood and the boar in the sea,’ denounced 
by Horace, are not more inconsistent 
than many of the anomalies produced 
daily by our constructors of designs, In 
one, @ man sits on a truncated column, 
with the branches of a candlestick grow- 
ing luxuriantly from his head, while he 
plays a lyre in the character of Orpheus. 
In another, a stork performs the ua- 
birdly office of holding a light or a cor- 
nucopia in his beak for the same pur- 
pose, as if toadd another inconsistency, 
and to show how ljttle one part has any 
connection with the rest. The faults 
are frequently made worse by the same 
use of two different substances, and the 
impression is given that the whole has 
been made up of the remnants of several 
different kinds of objects, fastened to- 
gether without any claim to companion- 
ship.”—P, 223, 


It has long been the bane of Art 
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that she has been made too artificial, 
the artist has been so oppressed by 
technicalities, so perplexed by con- 
fused precedents, that, in’ becoming 
an artist, he would seem to have for- 
gotten that he was still a man; and 
hence in espousing art, often he is 
divorced from nature. But the au- 
dience to which he appeals is happily 
still informed by observation, and 
guided by common-sense. Hence, for- 
tunately, extravagance has ever found 
its limits. Hence art, after a wild, 
wilful fling of caprice, ever returns 
once more to the simplicity of truth 
and the sobriety of reason. But 
although this healthful reaction may 
have now fairly commenced, we have 
hitherto, it must be admitted, widely 
wandered from the true path. Thus 
many of our great public monu- 
ments offend against taste in great 
measures, because, as we have said, 
they outrage reason. Asan example, 
it is sufficient to quote that climax of 
absurdity, the Wellington equestrian 
statue mounted on the arch of Hyde 
Park Corner, deservedly the ridicule 
of Europe. A Roman triumphal 
arch, in which size is essential to 
grandeur, is dwarfed into a subordi- 
nate pedestal. A colossal enormity 
crushes the victim basement, and 
seems at the same time to cast into one 
common ridicule all neighbouring ob- 
jects. The cocked hat of the rider, the 
gaunt figure of the steed, hoisted 
into high air in a position so un- 
comfortable and ungainly, appear all 
designedly arranged as a grotesque 
burlesque. Again, to place a hero on 
the summit of a column is scarcely 
less absurd. To detach a pillar from 
its architectural combination, and 
to make it stand in isolation without 
the support of associated columns, 
decapitated, mioreover, of the en- 
tablature which it should in turn 
uphold, is of itself a sufficient con- 
fusion of intention and uses. But 
to place upon this grchitectural ano- 
maly the statue of a hero, condemned 
to stand on a dizzy pinnacle for the 
curious gaze of the lower multitude, 
and yet beyond their view, is to add 
to the injary inflicted upon art an 
insult to the man, Yet thus does 
Nelson—as if condemned to the mast- 
head—adorn “the finest position in 
Europe;” and thus the neighbour- 


ing Duke of York equally ontrages 


taste and propriety—is equally reck. ' 


less of his neck and reputation, de. 


termined, at all events, in these gg. 


preme heights, to fly his creditors 
and defy his critics. Such examples ag 
these undoubtedly show the necessity 
for the diffusion of taste. They not 
the less, however, prove, as we have 
said, the need of a sound reason, 
A work of art demands the ex- 
ercise, or at least the approval, of 
all the faculties in man. ‘No one 
power can be violated without in- 
flicting upon the work executed a 
corresponding injury. Hence does 
the history of art abundantly show 
that what is false in reason is bad in 
taste. The decorative, we again re- 
peat, must grow out from the usefal, 
the ornamental in architecture must 
be built upon the sure basis of con- 
struction; and thus do the arts, fa- 
shioned from the fabric of nature 
and the fancy of man, preserve the 
actuulity of our daily life, yet soar to 


the ideality of our poetic concep- 


tions, 

Such egregious examples as we 
have just mentioned would seem to 
indicate that the artists who design 
our public monuments possess less 


jadgment than the public who pre | 


sume to condemn. Instances, how- 
ever, of another description, will 
prove that patron purchasers and 
public committees more especially 
constitute the class to whom the 
diffusion of correct taste has become 
a national necessity. Is it not note 
rious that committees of taste for the 
selection of architectural designs are 
guided by no sufficient knowledge? 
Is it not admitted that pretty draw- 
ings, with pleasing colour and allur- 
ing sunlight, will carry the judgment 
captive ; and thus the plan which is 
most showy and pretentious, and 
therefore probably the inost corrupt, 
is finully adopted? We believe that, 
for the correction of this evil—the 
ruin of countless buildings through- 
out the country—the diffasion of 
elementary and easily-acquired know- 
ledge, would be sufficient remedy. 
An acquaintance with the leading 
styles of architecture—with their 
fundamental principles and ideas 
might readily be attained within the 
compass of a few days or weeks, 7 
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tical business-men, who do not 
retend to much book-learning, with 
whom the decision of these questions 
generally rests, there might easily be 
laid down a few sufficiently intel- 
ligible rules, which would preclude 
the commission of any grosser errors. 
Certainly the laws of “construc- 
tion” would be generally obvious to 
men engaged in the business of life. 
Let any man of sound common-sense, 
finding himself on a building com- 
mittee, take in his hand one of the 
most showy and winning among the 
designs submitted for approval. Let 
him ask a few plain questions, and 
we will engage that he shall escape 
the committal of the errors which 
have usually ensnared such judicial 
tribunals: Let him ask, in the first 
place, of what constructional service 
are those showy columns in the facade, 
which do so little work and yet cost 
somuch money? Then those heavy 
key-stones—so heavy that they would 
seem to crush the arch beneath, 
carved too, it may be, with grotesque 
heads—let him ask what they mean ? 
what service they perform? The 
adjoining figures too, thrust into the 
spandrils of the arch, emblems of the 
virtues of trade, commerce, or in- 
dustry, reclining in tortured attitudes, 
where no man nor woman, actual or 
mythological, could endure to rest 
even for an instant: let the prac- 
tical common-sense committee-man 
ask whether such decorations are 
apprepriate or reasonable... Thus, 
without any profound knowledge, or 
any cultured susceptibility of taste, 
will the intelligent citizen reject as 
false the designs which are alluring 
because meretricious, and select the 
simple and chaste construction, which 
honestly and truthfully accomplishes 
its ends in quiet and unobtrusive 
taste. 

Thus the reader may well under- 
stand that Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
finds no difficulty in showing that 
the patrons of art are in need of a 
more enlightened knowledge. Doubt- 
less the taste of this section of the 
community, which necessarily in 
great measure regulates and forms 
the judgment of all other classes, 

of late years become somewhat 
more elevated. The Dutch Mas- 
ters, who in days past formed the 


staple of our private collections, 
have in some measure given way to 
the Italian. And even among the 
Italian painters, the Eclectic School; 
learned in all the tricks of composi- 
tion, and declamatory in startling 
effect, has in great measure given 
place to those earlier works, where 
thought and deep emotion are con- 
tent to be simple and truthful. Still 
this more advanced taste marks rather 
the cultured connoisseur than these 
wealthy manufacturers who enter 
modern exhibitions as the purchasers 
of showy pictures,to hang on the walls 
of their dining or drawing rooms. 
Such patrons, with whom the purchas- 
ing power in this country greatly 
resides, still continue to, regard a 
picture as an article of house furni- 
ture. It must be cheerful and pleas- 
ing in subject and treatment, and in 
colour the nearer it conforms with 
carpet and curtains the better. Its 
thoughts likewise will do well to 
range with the literal and naturalistic 
rather than with the ideal. It must 
treat of some popular or even hack- 
neyed subject, requiring no study for 
its comprehension. It must, in short, 
pretend to no elevation incompatible 
with easy companionship round the 
tea-table, or unsuited to that trifling 
evening tattle, in which the arts now 
admitted to the rank of “modern 
accomplishments” are expected to 
take an agreeable and important 
department. Hence can we easily 
understand why our exhibitions are 
crowded with pleasing common- 
place. Hence is it that a child 
crying over his broken drum, or 
the trick of a veiled statue, or even 
grotesque animals dressed as men, 
have always won crowded admiration. 
Hence is it that our painters paint 
“ not-boilers”—simply because they 
sell, simply because the patrons of art 
in this country have not yet acquired 
that taste and knowledge needfal for 
the appreciation of noblest works. 

In our national manufactures the 
same want of elevated public taste 
continues to preclude the adoption of 
the best designs. It is, we believe, 
generally admitted that of late years 
considerablé improvement has mark- 
ed our English manufactures, yet the 
acknowledged want of public appre- 
ciation for the best “ patterns” still 
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renders the production of the worst 
a commercial necessity. Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson sums up the existing evils 
as follows :-— 


“T have stated that the chief impedi- 
ment to the general progress and exten- 
sion of taste are more attributable to the 
purchaser than to the makers of orna- 
mental works; and this opinion, on 
further inquiry, I find to be confirmed. 
It is the universal remark that those 
things which are bad in style find a more 
ready sale than the good, and that not 
from the price being lower, but solely 
from the choice of the public. If the 
bad happens to be attractive it meets with 
admirers; and high finish, minuteness of 
detail, and whimsical shape, are greater 
recommendations than good form and 
purity of design.”—P. 359. 


The public taste, whatever advan- 
ces may have been made, still tends, 
we fear, somewhat to the materialistic 
and merctricious. In the furnishing 
of a house, people are more intent 
upon the display of wealth than 
anxious to evince refinement. What- 
ever is loaded with gold is naturally 
deemed rich and handsoine; what- 
ever has cost countless labour neces- 
sarily excites wonder, and even admi- 
ration. A complication of infinite 
onament thrown together in lavish 
profusion cannot but suit the re- 
quirement of a purchaser whose only 
qualification is the money in his 
pocket, Thus simple unpretending 
merit is here, as on other occasions, 
passed heedlessly by. The graces of 
form, the subtle beauties of curving 
lines, the harmonies of a composition 
toned down to one prevailing expres- 
sion, are of course overpowered by the 
noisy crash and uproar of an art- 
chorus, where each voice is heard only 
for its loudness, and each instrument 
seeks attention by ostentatious flour- 
ish. The style of Louis Quartorze, 
the rococo ornament of a past cen- 
tury, with all the inventive ingenuity 
of subsequent and present times, 
silence the still voice of sober taste, 
and override the dictates of pure 
reason. For ourselves, however, we 
believe that notwithstanding these 
grievous errors, there is yet sufficient 
refinement and sound knowledge in 
the country to reclaim the arts from 
their threatened degradation. 

It were, indeed, ingratitude towards 


‘ 


the successive Governments of this 
country did we not recognise the 
efforts which have of late years been 
made in the cause of a national art- 
education. The session of Parliament 
for the year 1853 was opened bya 
Royal Speech, in which her Maj 
made the following announcement :— 
‘The advancement of the fine arts 
and of practical science will be readi} 
recognised by you as worthy the at- 
tention of a great and enlightened na- 
tion. I have directed that a compre- 
hensive schemeshall be laid before yon, 
having in view the promotion of these 
objects, towards which I invite your 
aid and co-operation.” Accordingly, 
the ‘‘ Department of Science and Art” 
was then created. A systematic 
plan was organised; Directors, Se- 
cretaries, Inspectors appointed; an 
Exhibitional Museum set on foot, 
schools opened, lectures organized, 
public grants made to local and dis- 
trict art-academies. It was rightly 
felt by the Government of the day 
that instruction of the industrial 
classes in the principles and practice 
of art could no longer be postponed, 
Education in drawing, a power to 
portray simple natural objects, were 
recognised as important to all handi- 
crafts. Accurate observation, the 
habit of seeing correctly, the means 
of explaining and illustrating by the 
hand all matters which are objects of 
vision, were justly deemed a valuable 
and intrinsic portion of general and 
popular education. It was thus in- 
tended that the boy taught reading 
and writing should at the same time 
receive some elementary instruction 
in drawing. His hand would acquire 
firmness while it boldly traced the 
long straight line; his eye attain 
accuracy in the subtle nicety of the 
sweeping curve; his intellect be 
taught construction in the geometric 
composition of more complex objects, 
and even his taste might receive some 
culture from the forms of classic deco- 
ration, or in the flowers culled from 
the fields of nature. An hour, or even 
two or three hours, a-week will not, 
it is true, teach him much, and yet he 
cannot fail to learn something worth 
his knowing. He may not become the 
skilled artist, but he may be made the 
more humanised mechanic. The hard 
labour of future years may become 
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something more than the expendi- 
ture of brute force. Intelligence and 
taste will guide bis hand, his daily 
toil become to him a daily culture, 
when he looks upon nature as the 
manifestation of beauty, and upon 
every labour of man in its complete- 
ness as a work of art. Thus has it 
been hoped that the time will yet 
come when art shall be made a por- 
tion of national education; when not 
only in every town, but in every 
parish throughout the country, teach- 
ers shall be qualified to instruct, and 
Government Inspectors be required 
to examine, the pupils of the schools, 
at least in the elementary principles 
and practice of the arts. 

In the mean time, much remains to 
be accomplished, though much has 
already been attained. In a national 
organisation so extended, a central 
authority to govern and direct, a 
training-school for the education of 
masters and pupil-teachers, a central 
museum of decorative art to supply 
good materials for instruction and 
imitation, were indispensably requi- 
site. Hence were established the 
museum and schools at Marlborough 
House, and subsequently the existing 
and extended exhibitions and classes 
at South Kensington. Here the 
organized “Department of Science 
and Art” concentrates its strength. 
From this central authority and na- 
tional institution radiate the local 
schools throughout the country. 
From the last report of the Art De- 
partment of the Council of Education, 
it appears that in the year 1859, two 
thousand students were in training, 
as future masters and teachers; that 
seventy-eight provincial schools had 
been established throughout the coun- 
try; that in these schools upwards 
of fourteen thousand pupils were 
receiving an art education; that in 
affiliated parish and public schools 
upwards of forty-nine thousand chil- 
dren of the labouring and poorer 
classes were instructed in elementary 
drawing; and, lastly, that no less 
than £12,700 had been paid by the 
various students in return for these 
advantages. For the accomplish- 
ment of this great work of national 
education, “the Department of Sci- 
ence and Art” has organised and 
brought into efficient action mea- 


sures well fitted to secure the suc- 
cess which has been thus attained. 
The training-school of South Ken- 
sington seeks “to prepare, train, and 
certify masters as duly qualified to 
give instruction in elementary, free- 
hand, and geometric drawing, per- 
spective, colour, and other branches of 
art;” still further, it guarantees to 
these masters “certain incomes for 
a limited time,” “varying according 
to their requirements.” The Depart- 
ment, again, in order to supply an 
acknowledged deficiency of works 
and illustrations suitable for educa- 
tion, has published, through the me- 
dium of the usual trade-houses, well 
selected and duly authorized “ draw- 
ing copies, books, models, casts, and 
other apparatus.” In like manner it 
has furnished “samples of drawing 
materials, such as drawing-boards, 
paper, slates, chalk, pencils, dé.” 
Thus it enables the managers of 
local schools to procure such articles, 
books, and apparatus at the lowest 
price, and yet of the best descrip- 
tion. Furthermore, in order to en- 
courage skilful and deserving stu- 
dents, it has awarded to the pupils. 
of metropolitan and district scheols 
both prizes and scholarships. The 
scholarships are worth from £20 to 
£30 a-year, and from the latest re- 
port it appears that the number of 
prizes distributed during the pre- 
ceding twelve months exceeded six 
thousand. Lastly, an efficient system 
of inspection and examination has 
been instituted, “in order to see that 
the instruction given in the various 
classes corresponds with the course 
sanctioned by the Department, and 
that the whole management of the 
school is satisfactory.” In conclusion 
to the above statement, we quote the 
following passage from a recent par- 
liamentary report :— 


“ During the past year, the improved 
system of inspection and examination of 
the students’ works has been in full oper- 
ation. The Inspectors visit each school 
of art once in the year, when all the 
works of the students are exhibited and 
examined. To the most meritorious of 
them the Inspector is empowered to 
award local medals to the extent of thirty 
to each school, but the average nuinber 
taken at each school is only eight. These 
prize works from all the local schools are 
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then sent to the central school in the 
metropolis, and are placed in competi- 
tion with one another. A further ex- 
amination is then made by the Inspector- 
General of Art, Mr. Redgrave, k.A., in 
concert with Sir C, Eastlake, P.R.A., and 
Mr. Maclise, R.A., when a hundred na- 
tional, medallions may be awarded by 
them. The national medallion is pre- 
sented to the student, and the local 
school of art where the student has been 
instructed receives for each medallion, 
works of art of the value of £10 up to a 
maximum of £50. The national medal- 
lion has been designed by M. Vechte, 
who is admitted to.be the greatest Euro- 
pean artist for working in metal. The 
works of art distributed to the schools 
during the past year [1857] have been as 
follows; For the first prize to each school, 
a copy of Owen Jones’s Grammar of 
Ornament ; for the second prize, photo- 
graphs of objects in the Louvre ; for the 
third, electrotype copies of objects in the 
museums at Paris or London; for the 
fonrth and fifth, a further selection of 

hotographs, electrotypes, or casts of ob- 
jects in the museums of the department.” 


Thus it will now be seen how effi- 
cient and extended are the means 
which the Government has taken to 
diffuse that good taste which has been 
long felt as a national necessity. Some 
years may yet elapse before the in- 
struction thus granted can so per- 
meate the various classes of society 
as to work a change in the habits, 
and give an elevation to the tastes of 
the nation at large; yet the change 
must come, and the elevation is now 
certainly secured, and thus we may 
hope to see swept away the oppro- 
brium long cast upon the English 
character,*the injury long inflicted 
upon British manufactures. 

It is evident that this organised 
department of art, armed by the 
Government with avthority, and en- 
dowed with the means of making 
monied grants to the local schools 
throughout the country, holds in 
great degree the power of moulding 
to its own ideas the decorative art of 
the English nation. It is therefore 
with much satisfaction that we can 
declare, after reading the published 
documents of the Department, and 
examining the drawings supplied to 
the schools as copies, that the prin- 
ciples adopted and inculcated are 
catholic and sound. It is an error 
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shared by many, and of which ¥ 


Gardner Wilkinson is not frée, 

the fine arts are in their origin® 
character so capricious and lawles 
that they cannot be subjected to 
ascertained rules either in their fit 
creation or for their final criti¢iamy 
By Sir Gardner Wilkinson it is 

and again reiterated that the . 
tific laws for harmonious cla 
are practically of little value; °¢ 
the designer must be governed by "hip 
eye, and that intuition and genig§ 
being in the arts the only guileg) 
prescribed rules will both fetter 
mislead. Yet in opposition weneéd . 
searcely say that Chevreul and others 
have established on scientific ‘and 
certain bases, not only the relation 
of the colours in the spectrum) but 
the laws by which all harmoniods 
colouring, whether in nature ‘or 
art, must be distributed and balanced) 
And it is these laws which, 
tematically taught and applied di 
the schools and manufactures *@f 
France, have given to the silk fabries 
of Lyons and to other national pre 
ducts their world-wide renown for 
harmony and beauty. That thereat’ 
in like manner laws governing “tie 
symmetry of line and the harmony@f 
proportion, no man will deny who ha 
carefully studied elemental beauty — 
nature, or the adaptation of thi 
beauty as manifested through 
master works of arts. We are t 
fore glad to know that the pee 
ment authorities enthroned at South 
Kensington have not shrunk 

the responsibility and duty of d 

ing with clearness and decision 
principles which shall be taugtit 
their certified masters, and the a 
which shall be taken by the pupi @ 
models of excellence. Accordi 
we find that the master is instru 
to explain to his assembled class tie — 
structural lines and laws which g 
ern ornamental design; to show 
curves must flow, the one into” 
other, without break or interrup' 

to interpret and analyse the charae 
teristic ideas of various styles, whether 
Classic, Gothic, or Renaissance,” 
thus, as we have said, to redeem’ ti 
arts of design from uncertainty? 
caprice, by reducing them to vital: 
essential principles, (Pee. 


Neither has the association "Of — 
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science with art been unattended with 
advantage. Science, which educes 
from nature her governing laws, may 
fitly communicate to her less austere 
sister Art somewhat of that system 
and certainty which have been the 
and result of all modern in- 
vestigations. Science and art, each 
looks alike to nature, though from 
different points of view. Science 
geeks to discover laws; art strives to 
ly them. Phenomena and laws 
are alike the material and foundation 
of both. The starting-point is the 
same ; and though art, when she takes 
to imagination, diverges from science, 
which keeps firm hold on reason, they 
often meet again in the final result, as 
when the artist is called to decorate, 
by the play of his fancy, the work 
which the engineer or the builder has 
erected by the skill of his intellect. 
Thus the hostility which has often 
been assumed as subsisting between 
seience and art is among the errors 
which now happily belong only to 
the prejudices of the past. If art 
shall ever take her place in the ranks 
of progressive knowledge— if she 
may be saved from empiricism, and 
made the legitimate and defined ob- 
ject of education, to be handed down 
a3 a substantive possession from 
master to pupil—she must more and 
more be brought under the system 
of law, more closely become iden- 
tified both in method of inquiry 
and practice with those sciences which 
have progressed, while the arts them- 
selves have suffered a decline. It is, 
therefore, that we the more rejoice 
that the man of science has been 
called in to the aid of the pro- 
fessor of art. We are glad to see 
that while Mr. Redgrave the Acade- 
mician lectures upon the principles 
of design, Dr. Lindley and the late 
Professor Edward Forbes have shown 
how those principles are involved 
in the symmetry of the vegetable 
kingdom, and in the types and 
harmonies of animal forms. “If 
the nature of vegetation,” says Dr. 
Lindley, “is rightly considered, a 
symmetrical arrangement is almost 
inevitable. Symmetry in plants arises 
out of their peculiar nature; it is de- 
— upon a highly complicated 
ternal structure, which is in itself 
essentially symmetrical. The basis 
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from which organs proceed being 
symmetrical, it seems an evident in- 
ference that the organs themselves 
should be symmetrical also.” Pro- 
fessor Forbes, likewise, in his Lecture 
on Animal Forms, speaks as follows : 
“ What, after all, are the harmonies 
and consistent laws and admirable 
types that are the chief aim of the 
naturalist to discover, but the laws 
of art that are in nature? The laws 
of beauty that can ‘be elicited from 
the study of the Creator's works must 
ever constitute the legitimate code 
for the artist. Thus it is that science 
becomes the handmaid, even as she is 
the sister, of art.” 

Hence, under the guidance of science 
and sound reason, it is not surprising 
that the style of decoration inauga- 
rated by the Department of Art tends 
to the reasonable and the natural. 
The fantastic, the extravagant, and 
the monstrous may now be said to 
have had its day. Thus, as we have 
already shown, it is now taught. as 
the fundamental principle of all art- 
manufacture, that the ornamental 
must grow out from the useful, that 
decoration must accord with con- 
struction, that the workmanship must 
be suited to the material—that, in 
short, all the means employed must 
subserve the ends and the uses for 
which the fabric or the structure is 
designed. Already we can trace the 
salutary influence of these doctrines 
and teachings upon the manufactures 
of the country. Already carpets 
loaded with mountains of fruit and 
of flowers are out of fashion. Huge 
bouquets and garlands, hung upon 
curtains or muslin dresses, with 
endless labyrinth of leaves and en- 
twined branches, are now considered 
bad in taste. Carpets, we are told, 
should serve as a “ground,” to 
relieve and support all objects of 
farniture; should be quiet in de- 
sign and negative in colour, the de- 
corative form evenly distributed, and 
lying flat upon the sorface of the 
floor, without violent projections from 
shadow or relief. Paperhangings, it 
is said, must be treated as a back- 
ground, to display the furniture and 
other objects in the room; the deco- 
ration must be subdued and unob- 
trusive, not inviting special atten- 
tion by strongly pronounced con- 
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trasts either of form or colour. In 
like manner, in the design and manu- 
facture of pottery, metal work, or 
jewellery, we are told that the gene- 
ral form must be first carefully deter- 
mined, and the structure, capacity, 
and strength thoroughly adapted to 
the use. These more essential points 
secured, the added decoration must 
be kept subservient to the construc- 
tion; the underlying form preserved 
beneath the ornament; the lines of 
decoration enhancing the symmetry 
of the original design, and assisting 
the constructive strength. In arts, 
moreover, which are applied to manu- 
factures, it is obviously essential that 
the exigencies of the design shall not 
overtax the capacity of the material, 
or that the demands of the artist shall 
not surpass the powers of the mechan- 
ism to carry into execution. Hence 
the schools of art located at the seats 
of our national manufactures are di- 
rected to place themselves in intimate 
relation with practical managers and 
workmen, that so the pupils in the 
schools, on the completion of their in- 
struction, may aid the mannofacturers 
of the district in the production of 
works not only attractive from their 
beauty, but practical in their actual 
utility. Such, indeed, are the works 
which will take high ravk in indus- 
trial exhibitions, and command by 
their merit, both in design and exe- 
cution, the market of the world. 
Thus do we find the diffasion of cor- 
rect taste at once administering to 
the refined pleasure of the people, and 
to the monied profit of the trading 
manufacturer. 

The system of instruction adopted, 
and the canons of art established by 
the Government Department, while 
sufficiently definite, are, we are glad 
to say, not dogmatic. Every style of art 
is taken just for what it is worth. An 
example, if good of its kind, is at once 
admitted into the course of instruc- 
tion, and adopted as a precedent for 
imitation. In some distant country, in 
some special epoch and phase of civili- 
sation, it may have formed a portion 
of a world-renowned structure, and if 
rightly understood in its beauty and 
utility, if the principles out of which 
it has grown be analysed, and received 
as the germs of a vital and further 
development, it may well serve, under 
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fitting adaptation, to adorn and en- 
rich the art-products of our own age 
and country. In art, we are sorry 
to say, as in politics and theol 
there are found hostile parties, each 
backed by its chosen bigots. Some 
are strictly classic. The Greeks, they 
say, having handed down to us the 
purest and tbe highest examples 
known in the world’s history, have 
established for all time that style of 
art most worthy of adoption. These 
men would dress the English senator 
in Roman toga, his neck and breast 
open and bare, his legs shivering in 
the cold, his feet shod in sandals. 
If they build an exchange for British 
commerce, a grand portico with Cor- 
inthian columns. and classic pediment 
must be reared, that so, unsheltered 
from the cold wind and the driving 
sleet, the British merchant may at 
least bitterly realise that the London 
climate has little of the warmth and 
the brilliancy of sunny Athens. Others 
there are to whom the Classic is but 
another name for the Pagan, who tell 
us in reverent accents that the Go- 
thic is the only style consistent for 
a Christian people; and so, on the 
principle that religion, and especially 
medieval symbolism, should permeate 
all the relations of life, they house 
the British Legislature in a Gothic 
palace, and desire to imprison our 
English diplomacy in new foreign 
offices under the secret shade and 
among the involved passages of a 
middle-age interior. Avnd, lastly, there 
are men of Renaissance sympathies, 
who, feeling the inconvenience of a 
strictly classic style of all portico and 
no windows, thinking, too, that at 
least for domestic purposes the Gothic 
is too much of high roof, eccentric 
gable, and pointed arch, propose to 
take the stately Italian palaces of 
Florence, Vicenza, and Venice as the 
most noble and convenient types for 
secular edifices. For ourselves we 
believe that each of these parties is 
in a great measure right, and perhaps 
in an equal degree wrong. Each is 
right in insisting on the special beau- 
ties and excellences of his chosen style, 
wrong when he refuses to admit pro- 
portionate advantages in the opposing 
systems. 

Now we think it is manifest that 
for a Government department taking 
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upon itself the education of the 
people, the only proper course is to 
give a fair and open field to each of 
these contending schools. Each style 
is already in possession of correspond- 
ing sections of the public taste, each 
is essential to the art-products and 
manufactures of this country, and 
therefore it is wise and even needful 
that all alike should bave fair and 
fall play, only with this proviso, 
that the bad and the corrupt of its 
kind be absolutely excluded. Let 
the spirit, purpose, and intention of 
every style be clearly understood ; let 
it be known what effect and art-ex- 
pression it sought to attain; what 
were the conditions of climate, com- 
merce, and civilisation under which 
it arose; by what successive steps it 
was developed to maturity; by what 
stages it fell into decline,—then will 
full justice be done to its merits, and 
it will be saved from the injury of be- 
ing wrested to a purpose for which it 
was neither fitted nor intended. Each 
school, thus understood in its essential 
principles, will accordingly become 
the best critic upon itself, because at 
once the severest, the fairest, and the 
most discriminating of judges. Its 
corruptions will be corrected and 
condemned by its beauties. Thus it 
well becomes the authorised art- 
instruction of this country to show 
itself tolerant of all parties, and 
sensitive to all phases of the beauti- 
ful; intolerant only of the false and 
the corrupt. Thus, even though there 
should be little promise of originality 
in invention, at least we may hope 
that the growing art of this country 


will be marked by correctness and 
purity, free from the hybrid progeny 
of those illicit alliances between anta- 
gonistic schools and principles which 
have given birth to the starling mon- 
strosities of other times and distant 
countries. 

We have shown how great is the 
need for the diffusion of correct prin- 
ciples of taste, and we have seen how 
correspondingly great are the efforts 
now made to meet this national want. 
Already the happy results of these 
endeavours are found in the manufac- 
tures of the country, and ere long, we 
believe, all. classes will share in the 
pleasure and advantage which high 
cultare can afford. The mechanic 
taught in the evening school, the 
lady instructed during the day, will 
severally diffuse a knowledge and a 
love of art, the one in the midst of 
the manufacturing orders, the otber 
among the patrons of wealth and 
high position. We now see the time 
approaching when art shall penetrate 
into all the relations of life; when 
not only the luxuries for the rich, 
but the simple necessities for the 
poor, shall adorn alike the palace and 
the cottage with that beauty which 
is a “joy for ever.’ The time we 
say, is nigh, when man shall strive 
in all his works to approach that 
completeness and fitness which mark 
the more perfect ways of creation, 
making our industry, our manufac- 
tures, the clothes for our bodies, the 
furniture for our houses, part of that 
larger economy in which uses are min- 
gled with beauties, thus constituting 
art a second and a reflected nature. 
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Ere France the last dread century closed in blood, 
Gay were the portents that foretold the flood’; 
Light storm-birds gladden’d in the fatal breeze, 
And sportive meteors toy’d with deathful seas, 
As each new surge o’er some old landmark broke, 
Wit smil’d, and took the deluge as a joke.* 

Vices were virtues from restraint releast, 

Proofs of the man’s redemption from the priest ; 
Schools and saloons arranged one charming creed, 
For ethics, Faublas, and for faith, Candide. 

As servants who patrician place resign, 

If his mean lordship miss a score of wine, 

Or if my lady blame the zeal that fills 

With joints unstinted gaps in weekly bills, 

To serve some rake who scorns to overlook 

A scullion’s morals or a steward’s book ; 

So men, restrain’d the Christian code within 
From the fair perquisites of pleasant sin, 

Look’d for a master much too grand for all 

Sach paltry spyings in the servants’ hall,— 





* It is not here intended to describe the impression made upon profound thinkers, 
or upon pure and earnest philanthropists, by the warning signs that preceded the 
great French Revolution; the lines in the text refer to the joyous levity with which 
those on the surface of society regarded the prognostics of the coming earthquake. 
The gay temper in which airy wits and young nobles introduced the grim spirit of 
the age as a pleasant fashion of the drawing-room, is well hit off by Count de Ségur 
in his Memoires ou Souvenirs :— 

“ Pour nous, jeune noblesse Frangaise, sans regret pour le passé, sans inquiétude 
pour l'avenir, nous marchions gaiement sur un tapis de fleurs qui nous cachait un 
abime. Rians frondeurs des modes anciennes, de l’orgueil féodal de nos péres, et 
de leurs graves etiquettes, tout ce qui était antique nous paraissait génant et ridi- 
cule. La gravité des anciennes doctrines nous pesait, le philosophie ridnte de 
Voltaire nous entrainait en nous amusant. . . . . . La liberté, quelque fit 
son langage, nous plaisait parson courage; l’égalité par sacommodité! On trouve 
du plaisir 4 descendre tant qu’on croit pouvoir remonter dés qu’on le veut: et sans 
prévoyance nous géutions tout a la fois les avantages du patriciat, et les douceurs 
d’une philosophie plebéienne. . . . . . On applaudissait 4 la cour les maximes 
républicaines de Brutus; enfin on parlait d’independence dans les camps, de demo- 
eratie chez les nobles, de philosophie dans les bals, de morale dans les boudoirs.”— 
Memoires ou Souvenirs de M. ts Comte pg Seaur, de I’ Academie Frangaise, pair de 
France, vol, i. pp. 26, 42, 152. 
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Found out a thorough gentleman of Rome, 

And felt with Brutus perfectly at home. 

Slight work, though noisy, to parade him out, 

Crowd at his heels, and cheer him with a shout ; 

“ Freedom and Brutus—Freedom for your lives !”— 
That done, they took their supper and your wives ! 


France sets the fashion to all States polite ; 
England grew frisky in her own despite ; 
Hampdens and Lovelaces got drunk together, 

And the red cap display’d the Prince’s feather. 
Gay time and strange, when George the Fourth was young, 
By Gilray painted, and by Hanbury sung ; 

When peers, six-bottled, talked as Marat wrote, 
And Devon's kiss seduced a blacksmith’s vote,— 
Paine and Petronias equally in vogue, 

Don Juan in the role of demagogue. 

At home thus reared, in foreign parts improved, 

A strong young genius gambled, drank, and loved ; 
From each rank marsh increased its native glow, 
Till Fox blazed forth as England’s Mirabeau. 
Concede the likeness, qualified, ’tis true, 

As differing climes diversify the hue ; 

Each had these merits,—massive breadth of sense, 
The popular might of headlong vehemence ; 

The brawn and muscle both of frame and mind, 
Which shoulder down the mob of humankind : 
More had the Frank to dazzle and amaze, 

More grand the image, more superb the phrase ; 
Thoughts more condensed in diction so complete, 
They pass as proverbs nations still repeat. 

Read what remains of Fox,—where find through all 
One perfect sentence after-times recall ? 

Tush !—weigh no sentence! what pervades the whole ? 
Circumfluent radiance from one central soul. 

Light in the Frank each prismal tint defines, 
Against the cloud the gorgeous rainbow shines ; 
Light in the Englishman like sunshine flows, 

Nor limns to sight the hues it still bestows. 

Grant that mere intellect enthrals you more 

In the vast Frank; we grant it, and abhor. 

Body and soul alike what stains pollute ! 

In brain, the god—in what remains, the brute. 

The Titan type of all that curst his time, 

The French Enceladon of force and crime ; 
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Bat in the Briton, if large faults you scan, 
Larger than all the glorious heart of man. 

His that warm genius which preserves the child— 
No vizar'd falsehood in his friendship smiled— 
No malice darkened in bis candid frown— 

His worst offences those of half the town ; 

While his free virtues are so genial made, 

That love, not envy, follows as their shade ; 
Softens each merit to familiar view, 

“ And like the shadow proves the substance true.” 





Men live who tell us what no books can teach, 
How spoke the speaker—what his style of speech. 
Our Fox’s voice roll’d no melodious stream— 

It rose in splutter, and went off in scream. 

Yet could it vary, in appropriate place, 

From the sharp alto to the rumbling bass. 

Such sudden changes when you'd least expect, 
Secured to dissonance a stage effect, 

Striking you most when into talk-like ease 

Slid the wild gamut down the cracking keys. 
The action? what Quintilian would have shock’d ; 
The huge fist thundered, and the huge frame rock’d, 
As clattering down, zmmensu ore, went 

Splinters and crags of crashing argument. 

Not for neat reasonings, subtle and refined, 
Paused the strong logic of that rushing mind ; 

It tore from out the popular side of Truth 
Fragments the larger because left uncouth— 
Hands, if less strong, more patient than his own, 
Perfect the statue, his heaved forth the stone, 
And in the rock, his daring chisel broke, 

Hewed the bold outlines with a hasty stroke. 

Bat on this force, with its disdain of rule, 

No safe good sense would like to found a school ; 
And (drop the image) he who leads mankind, 
Mast seek to soothe and not to shock the mind. 
The chief whose anger all the angry cheer, 

Thins his own ranks—the temperate disappear ; 
They shake their heads, and in a sober fright 
Groan, ‘“‘ What a passion he was in to-night ! 
Men in a passion must be in the wrong ; 

And, heavens ! how dangerous when they're made so strong !"’ 
Thus is it strange, with all his genius, zeal, 

Such head to argue, and such heart to feel, 
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That the great Whig, amidst immense applause 
Scared off his clients, and bawl’d down his cause,— 
Undid Reform by landing revolution, 

Till cobblers cried, “ God save the Constitution! ”’ 
Met by deserters in his own approaches 

He fled ; his followers fill’d three hackney-coaches ! 


Leave we the orator, but track the Man. 
May clothes with blooms the orchard at St. Anne ; 
Under the blossoms, stirr’d by the meek wind, 
See that large form so quietly reclined ; 
Those black brows bent o’er Learning’s calmest tome, 
That smile whose peace floods, as with sunlight, home ! 
There see him ta&te, far from life’s reek and din, 
Toil without strife, and pleasure without sin ; 
Glow o’er some golden song, or pause perplext 
By some dry scholiast or some doubtfal text ; 
Charm kindred ears with Attic lore and wit, 
And rapt to Pindus, leave mankind to Pitt. 


Beautiful picture, sweet with moral truth, 
Thus how in age does genius win back youth ! 
To boyhood’s happy tasks revert its eyes, 

And con the book that made its earliest prize ; 
While, howsoe’er august its fame achieved, 

That charms us least which most itself deceived ; 
The fiery contests, the triumphant goals, 

The unfamiliar fests of troubled souls. 

What charms us most in great men is to see 
Their greatness doff’d, the men as we may be— 
Fox in the Senate—toil beyond our scope ! 

Fox at St. Anne’s—such leisure all may hope ! 
From desk, from till, the weekday wear of mind, 
Each may relax his weary limbs, reclined 
Wherever blooms thé bough or plays the wind, 
Blest as the great reprieved from public gaze, 

In grassy nooks remote, on Sabbath-days.* 


All that contrasted, foil’d, and undermined 
His rival chief, the younger Pirr combined. 
Proud self-esteem, decorous and austere, 
Strict self-control, not Zeno’s more severe ; 


* —_—___——“Tn remoto gramine per dies 
Festos Pe Horar., lib. ii. od. 111. 
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Like some old Chaldee, from his Pharos high, 
O’er human errors scarcely stooped his eye ; 

Still on that eye shone unobserved no star, 

And still that Pharos guided fleets afar. 

From earliest youth, as one ordained to lead 

The solemn priesthood of an elder creed, 
Instructed duly, kept from all apart, 

No schoolboy glee relaxed his lonely heart ; 

No ribald playground mock’d his serious air ; 
Could limbs so sacred learn to “ hunt the hare ?” 
Could hands reserved to minister the law, 

Speed the light ball, or knuckle down to taw ? 
From birth to death, through pomp, ambition, strife, 
Serenely strenuous pass’d that stately life. 

Why marvel that the beardless hierarch sprung 
At once to power ?—the hierarch ne’er was young, 
And ne’er was old, but, dying in his prime, 
Stands forth completed while vouchsafed to time. 
With those he led Pitt is not to be classed ; 

His was no blind subservience to the Past. 

Not Fox himself loved English freedom more ; 
True to her hearth, if carefal of her door. 

Who at the rouge-et-noir of Clootz and Paine 
Would risk the loss, or much desire the gain ? 
Freedom, that sovereign capital of Man, 

In thrifty savings with our sires began ; 

When times are clear and credit.safe, look out, 
Seek sound investments; for increase ?—no doubt. 
Bat dread the man, his own last farthing spent, 
Who cries, “ Lend all ; I promise cent per cent.” 


Unto the Ruler, as to Jove of old 
Necessity is Time ; his hands may hold 
The thunder or the balance, still the power 
That masters ev’n the Immortal is the Hoar. 
Men praise or blame in Pitt the iron will. 
Well, steel, though supple, is of iron still. 
Thus will in Pitt could bend to ward the stroke ; 
It was by bending that it never broke. 
The time explains each dazzling contradiction ; 
His wise reform, his policy restriction ; 
His game for Peace so wary to the last ; 
His warlike vigour when the die was cast. 
As veers the wind, so shifts the pilot’s art ; 
Who saves the ship, may well re-set the chart. 
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The lone proud man! for him no graces smiled, 
No love the pause from jaded toil beguiled ; 
No twilight tryst exchanged the youthful vow ; 
No tender lip kiss’d trouble from that brow ! 
His sole Egeria (O supreme caprice !) 
A crack’d, uncanny, warwitch of a Niece, 
Who, at his death, found Syrian sands alone 
Replace the lost grand desert she had known. 
For rule in wastes by previous empire fit, 
Had she not ruled a lonelier world in Pitt? 
Yet all strong natures have affections strong, 
Barr’d the free vents which to man’s life belong ; 
Still springs well up, concentre sudden force, 
And glad the waves of which they swell the course. 
These are the minds that serve some abstract creed— 
The Church, Ignatius ; Fame, the Royal Swede ; 
More hot the ideal, human love unknown, 
As chaste Pygmalion hugg’d to life a stone. 
Pitt’s human passion, his ideal dream, 
His soul’s twin Arcady and Academe, 
Was England !—Not more rooted to the deep 
The stubborn isle round which the tempests sweep 
Than he to England ; call him, if you will, 
Too fond of power—’twas power for England still. 
Through this he ruled ; he spoke, and this was shown ; 
The Laws, the Land, the Altar, and the Throne, 
Mere words with others, were to him the all 
Left Man to prize and strive for since the Fall. 


If read the orations, and forgot the age, 
Words that breathed fire are ashes on the page. 
Oh to have heard them in the breathless hall, 
When Europe paled before the maddening Gaul ; 
When marts resounded with the trumpet’s blare, 
Fleets on the deep and banners in the air ; 

What time the dire Religion, stripp’d of God, 
Shook tower and temple to the dust she trod, 
And left the ruins dark beneath the frown 

Of Him whose bolt she mimick’d and drew down ! 
Then did the purpose (lost in calmer days) 
Inspire with patriot life the purple phrase, 

And under that stiff toga of the dead 

Was heard the ringing of the Roman tread. 
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The very faults that later critics find 
Were merits then—the unhesitating mind, 
The self-reliance, lofty and severe, 

That grand monotony—a soul sincere, 

That scorn of fancy, that firm grasp of fact, 
That dread to theorise in the hour to act, 
Seem’d formed to brave the elemental shock, 
And type to England her own Ocean rock:.: 


The form, tbe voice, the bearing of the man 
Became the Bayard, firm against the van 
Of lances, standing on the perilous arch, 
And singly staying armies in their march, 
We see him still, the front with labour paled ; 
The eyes that rarely glowed, but never quailed, 
Within disease, without the host of foes ; 
What grand contempt sustains that calm repose! 
Gives the dread sneer that withered Erskine down 
And leaves the brow scarce ruffled by its frown. 
We hear the elaborate swell of that full strain 
Linking long periods in completest chain ; 
Staying the sense, from sentence sentence grows, 
Till the last word comes clinching up the close. 


To that Virgilian epic all unfit 
Pindarie rage or Archilochian wit ; 
Nor needs it either! ne’er that style can pall, 
Strength and majestic grace suffice four all. 

Full, through the banks to weeds as flowers unknown, 
That stately sameness lapses largely on. . 
Poor in whate’er thy Cleons, France, possest, 
The powers they failed in were with him the best. 

Heaven unto each the opposing mission gave— 
They to destroy were mighty, he to save. 

If freedom now her gradaal reign extends, 

And bounds to bloodless gains her loftiest ends— 
If peerless, yet, our Commonwealth sublime 

Sees its calm image in the glass of Time, 

On which the angry States that grasp'd at more, 
Dawn, and then, breath-like, vanish as before ; 
Honour to him, as to the saving star ! 

He was, and therefore we are what we are. 
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Mark next the man whom genius form’d to share 
Pitt's lofty toils, and to his reign be heir: 
With will as resolute, with heart as brave, 
Temper more bland, and tongue more gently grave, 
Tuved to a music as divinely sweet 
As is the voice of Mercy : thus complete 
In all the gifts that charm, instruct, and guide, 
Apart from place lived Wr.Berroxce, and died. 
Wherefore? He served a cause for which the bour 
Was yet unripe. Fore-knowledge is not power. 
Rare are such souls ; least rare in England. They 
Form the vast viaducts of Truth ; their way 
Sweeps high o’er trodden thoroughfares ; they knit 
Hill-top with hill-top ; Hopes delay’d commit 
To them the conduct of each patient cause 
By which advance the races. Them, applause 
Spurs not, nor scorn deters ; their faith concedes 
No pliant compromise with courtlier creeds ; 
They cannot sit in councils that ignore 
Or palter with their mission ; all their lore 
Tilumes one end for which strives all their will ; 
Before their age they march invincible. 
Oft in their lives by prosperous worldlings styl’d 
Enthusiasts witless, or fanatics wild, 
Each hour they live, their sober, serious strength 
Works through Opinion its slow change ; at length 
Yesterday’s vain dream is to-day’s clear fact ; 
Fed from unnumbered rille, the cataract 
Splits the obstructive rock, and bursts to day, 
And rainbows form their colours from its spray. 


Ask you a contrast ?—see it in Dunpas, 
Timing the hour as truly as its glass. 
Office was made for him, and he for it ; 
He felt that truth, and glued his soul to Pitt. 
No shrewder minister e’er served a throne, 
Or joined his country’s interest with his own. 


With more superb a dignity of mien, 
More patriot show, and much more private spleen, 
More stately care for what the world may say, 
But just as keen for titles, place, and pay, 
In arm’d neutrality the GrENvILLEs stand, 
And name the terms on which they'll save the land. 
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All men are brethren, bound to help each other— 
Gods ! how each Grenville help’d his Grenville brother. 


Who comes as one who throngh the starlit vine 
Follow’d young Liber up the heights divine, 
Inebriate not as earth’s inglorious clay, 

But drank with wine as sun-flowers with the day ; 
Imbibing light till light itself imbues 

The golden leaves which glitter through the dews? 
Room, room! high place, O Suzripan, for thee ! 
Though yet below the thrones of the great Three ; 
On the same dais, and crown’d with richer gems 
Than sunbeams kiss on their proud diadems. 





If eloquence can find its surest test 
In the degree to which it thrill the breast, 
And not the enduring thought, which after calm 
Retains, then thine the sceptre and the palm : 
For never Fancy shot more gorgeous ray, 
| Nor left air duller when it died away. 





He did not rule opinion, shape a creed, 

Control a council, or a nation lead : 

These make the power that sage and statesman claim, 
But to the orator applause is fame. 

Viewed at his best, while yet the nerves were strung, 
While silvery yet the clear keen accents rang ; 
While yet erect and lithe the sprightly form, 

And the eye lightened o’er the words of storm, 
What time, before Humanity arraigned, 

(Guilty of empires, though to England gained), 

Stood the grand Verres of the East ;—not then 
Had Tally’s self more fired the souls of men. 

: Before that lengthen’d train and rapid flight 

Of splendour dwindled Fox’s disc of light, 

‘And Burke’s was paled ; as when the irregular 
Comet shoots flaming over the fixed star. 





Seen then, heard then, what could Ambition hope 
Or States bestow, that seem’d beyond his scope? 
He whose wild youth had courted Scandal’s frown, 
Deserved her anger, and then laugh’d it down ; 

He whose gay forces seemed, if not teo light, 
Too laxly disciplined for serious fight ; 
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He who had known the failure, felt the sneer, 

Smit burning brows in muttering, “ It is here ;”— 

He now one hour the acknowledged lord of all, 

Hears Pitt adjourn the agitated hall, 

That brain may cool, and heart forget to swell, 

And dawn relax the enchanter’s midnight spell. 

Out upon Time! the years roll on, and lo! 

The broken wand, the fallen Prospero ! 

O shreds and rays of that once gorgeous soul ! 

O priceless pear] dissolv’d amidst the bow! ! 
Hide—hide the vision ;_let our awe forbear 

To note the trembling limbs, the glassy stare,— 

To count the sparks which through the gathering shade 
Start from charr’d embers, gleam on wrecks and fade,— 
To hear of bailiffs wrangling round the bed ;— 

Husb, and uncover !—Homage to the dead ! 


Turn, where below the gangway (as between 
Tory and Whig) was Norrotx’s athlete seen. 
In him the ideal of o class we scan, 
Fair England’s lettered hardy gentleman. 
Easy, yet earnest ; high-bred, yet sincere ; 
To mob and monarch friendly, without fear ; 
Teres, rotundus—whether we admire, 
The fine Greek scholar, the frank English squire ; 
Now capping verse with Johnson in Bolt Court, 
Now lauding bull-baits as a British sport. 
Still pleasing both the rugged and refin’d, 
The first by manhood, and the last by mind, 
Such WinpHam was ;—and where his merits halt, 
Manhood or mind seems gainer by the fault. 
Does some rude prejudice the smile provoke ? 
How the gnarl’d fibres grace the sturdy oak ! 
Or is the reasoning over-subtly wrought ? 
How the fine sword-play tests the sinewy thought ! 


Ev’n his high tones, a chord too sharp and keen, 
Became the gesture quick and resolute mien, 
As if in earnest to outclear their way, 
And force on foes what truth had right to say. 
Had he been born a soldier, he had fill’d 
A mighty part—no strategist more skill’d, 
No warier reason, and no bolder breast ; 
Add knighthood’s stainless honour to the rest. 
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Ev’n in his death as manly as in life, 
He fix’d the moment for the surgeon’s knife ; 
Each wheel of State in cautious order set, 
Lest clerks might miss what nations would regret ; 
Wrote to his friends with bold accustom’d hand, 
Arguing the problems that perplex’d the land ; 
Struck the account that earth to heaven should bear, 
His last soft thought—the heart he loved to spare ; 
And, to life’s partner life’s dread risk unknown, 
He closed the door from which there came no groan. 
So, like a warrior full of hardy life, 
Smit by the bolt as victory ends the strife, 
Each task completed, and each duty done, 
He pass’d, in all his vigour, from the sun. 


Pause for awhile, and let the House adjourn— 
Breathe calmer air ;—But whither shall we turn ? 
To club or tavern as the whim prevails— 

Nay, see Sir Joshua; come with him to Thrale’s. 
There, mark yon man, large-brow’d with thoughtful frown, 
Arguing with Johnson :—Well, sir, argued down ?— 
No, Boswell’s glorious savage butted full, 

Yet our vast boa foils his mighty bull ; 

Now glides away in glitteriog volumes roll’d, 

Now coils around in unrelenting fold. 

Which shall prevail ?—the boldest wight would fear 
Now to adjudge—as then to interfere. 

‘T wixt Burke and Johnson Jove himself is mute, 
Lest earth should rise to share in the dispute. 

May we untrembling in the Elysian shore, 

Hear them yet arguing better than before : 

And as they glide down some ambrosial walk, 

May blabbing phantoms Boswellise their talk ! 


Welcome associate forms where’er we turn, 
Fill, Streatham’s Hebé, the Johnsonian urn! 
Mercurial Garrick, hover to and fro, 
Wing’d with light wit, and ever on tiptoe ; 
Laid now aside the rod which souls obey, 
When to the shadow-world it frees the way; 
Yet ev’n with mortals mindfal of thine art, 
Light’st thou on earth, it is in Sosia’s part. 
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Apollo once, the deeds of Jove to iell, 
Crack’d a dall tortoise, and then string’d its shell ; 
So vibrate, Boswell, with divide afflatus, 
“ In Jovis dapibus testudo gratus ;” 
Vow’'d to Bolt Court, thine hollows feel its god, 
Kcho each thunder, shake with every nod. 


What gaudy clown invites, yet shrinks from note, 
Like Marlow blushing in Sir Fopling’s coat? 
Boswell stalks by him with contemptuous strut, 
Garrick smiles joyful to behold a butt; 

Reynolds, half doubtful if worth while to hear, 
Fidgets his trumpet as he bends his ear ; 

But freed from Burke, and willing to unbend, 
There rolls great Johnson, and salutes a friend, 
From teasing wit, and (worse) the blockhead’s jest, 
Shields the shy victim with his burly breast. 

So huge Alcides, on his club reclin’d, 

And tired of fighting monsters for mankind, 
Smooths awful brows, from solemn toil beguil'd, 
And rocks in fostering arms a dreaming child.— 
Child, thou, sweet bard of Auburn—Child! what then ? 
A child inspired, and worth a world of men. 
Scorn, if ye will, that wish the eye to gain ; 
Childhood, too loving, ever yet was vain. 

Disdain that gall-less, yet resentful sigh, 

When the world passed its gentlest minstrel by. 

If that was envy, envy ne’er before 

So much the look of wronged affection wore ;, 
And ne’er did bee such golden honey bring 

To ruder hands—yet, writhing, leave no sting. 


Immortal conclave, Learning, Genius, Wit, 
And all by stars that moved in concord lit— 
Who could believe ye lived, and wrote, and thought 
For that same age the schools of Diderot taught ? 
That Gospel truths spoke loud from Johnson’s chair, 
While the world’s altars reel’d beneath Voltaire? 
That Rousseau polish’d for the maids of Gaul, 
The virtuous page designed to vitiate all, 
While Gotpsmirn’s Vicar tells his harmless tale, 
Smiles at{the hearthstone, and converts the jail. 


From that pure fount in England’s Academe, 
By fane and forum in expanding stream, 
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Went Burke's elaborate genius, strong and free, 

As are all rivers that enlarge the sea, 

But swerving slant with light-retaining waves, , 

Where rills rush on, and dribble into caves. 

From first (judged right) consistent to the close, 

Could Johnson’s friend abet the Saviour’s foes 9— 

Could Thought’s high priest the Halle’s wild rabble cheer, 
Or speed the cause that spawn’d a Robespiere ? 


No, true to Freedom when usurpers came 
To blind her eyes, and govern in her name, 
He wrote this truth, a guide to every time— 
‘They sentence freedom who unfetter crime.” 
I grant that Burke not always rightly viewed 
The earthquake heave of that wrong multitude ;— 
Too much amidst the present ills to see 
Causes long laid—results ordained to be ; 
But poets color all that they regard, 
And among statesmen Burke stands forth the bard ; 
By his own genius both obscured and fired, 
At times inebriate, and at times inspired ; 
Has Truth ten sides, he must invent the eleventh, 
And quit the earth to gain a heaven—the seventh ! 


“Ts it for that—(no speeches read so well)— 
“ That when Barke spoke he was the dinner-bell ?” 
Friend, if some actor murder Hamlet’s part, 
No line supplies the histrio’s want of art— 
Nay, the more beauty in the words prevail, 
The more it chafes you if the utterance fail, 
Shakespeare, ill-acted, do you run to hear ? 
And Burke, ill-spoken, would you stay to cheer? 


“ But what the faults that could admirers chill, 
And thin the benches plain Dundas could fill ?— 
Partly in matter—too intent to teach— 

Too filed as essay, not to flag as speech ; 

Too slight a fellowship with those around, 

Words too ornate, and reasonings too profound ;— 
All this a Chatham might have brought in vogue! 
Yes—but then Chatham did not speak in brogue! 
A voice that made the brogue yet more displease, 
A loud monotony of tuneless keys ; 

A form, if strong, to well-bred gazers coarse, 

And that fatiguing fervour—waste of force : 
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Join these in Burke, and add his wisdom lack’d 
What most St. Stephen’s needs and values—tact. 
Still when some cause with earth’s large interests fraught, 
Needed fit champion, grace gave way to thought— 
Cumbronus in tilts where carpet-knights succeed, 

By well-poised lance and deftly-tator’d steed ; 

Meet but for conflict in some amplest field, 

That sweep of falchion, and that breadth of shield. 
Thus, spite of faults his audience least excused, 
Unmoved by praise, yet writhing when abused, 

Tho’ stern, yet sensitive; tho’ haughty, kind ; 

Proof to all storm, yet feeling every wind, 

Onward he pass’d, till at the farthest goal, 

Freed, as from matter, conquering stood the soul. 
And oh! what sap must thro’ that genius ran— 
What hold on earth, what yearning towards the sun, 
Which, met by granite, upward cleaves its way, 

And high o’er forests bathes its crest in day ! 


Loud as a scandal on the ears of town, 
And just as brief, the orator’s renown ! 
Year after year debaters blaze and fade— 
Scarce mark’d the dial ere departs the shade ; 
Words die so soon when fit but to be said, 
Words only live when worthy to be read. 


Already Fox is silent to our age, 
Burke quits the rostrum to illume the page. 
He did not waste his treasure as he went, 
But hoarded wealth to pile his monument. 
Now voice and manner can offend no more, 
And pure from dross shines out the golden ore-— 
Down to oblivion sinks each rude defect, 
And soars, anneal’d, the eternal intellect. 


Thus is a torrent, if we stand too near, 
Rough to the sight, and jarring to the ear ; 
Bat heard afar, when dubious of the way, 

In paths perplex’d, where forests dim the day, 
Mellow’d from every discord, o’er the ground, 
As from an unseen spirit, comes the sound— 
That sound the step unconsciously obeys, 

And, lured to light by music, threads the maze. 
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LORD DUNDONALD’S MEMOIRS. 


Tue work now under our notice, 
although as yet fragmentary and in- 
complete, cannot be regarded other- 
wise than as a most valuable contri- 
bution to the historical literature of 
Britain. The noble author, now in 
his eighty-fifth year, yet still retain- 
ing, as is evident from the style of 
this volume, much of that activity, 
enthusiasm, and indomitable spirit 
which marked the earlier part of his 
career, won for himself, about the 
commencement of this century, in 
the naval service of his country, so 
high a name, that subsequent his- 
torians have not hesitated to class 
Lord Cochrane in the same rank as 
Nelson and Oollingwood. Viewed 
from one point, we must necessarily 
admit that such an estimate savours 
of exaggeration ; because, in military 
and naval warfare, success must al- 
ways be held as the grand test of 
merit. A great and decisive victory, 
and, still more, a succession of deci- 
sive victories, will elevate the man 
who has achieved them to a higher 
place of estimation, and secure for 
him a more enduring fame, than can 
be accorded to the warrior whose 
reputation has been founded on a 
series of brilliant exploits under- 
taken on a smaller scale. Bat if 
we set aside the important element 
of opportunity, and restrict ourselves 
to an examination of the conduct and 
ability which have been displayed in 
the lesser as well as the greater in- 
stances—if we are content to hold 
that the merit of a deed depends not 
so much upon its magnitude as upon 
the perfectness of its execution — we 
cannot venture to detract from the 
high meed of praise which eminent 
professional men have agreed to ac- 
cord to Cochrane. . As a captain, and 
in command only of a frigate (the 
far- famed Impérieuse), he distin- 
guished himself beyond any other 
seaman of his time; but he never 
had command of a squadron in the 
British service, and his active career 


as an Officer of our navy may be said 
to have terminated with the brilliant 
exploit in the Basque Roads, in April 
1809, to the whole credit of which he 
is entitled. Why it so terminated, 
we shall presently see: in the mean 
time let us attend to the personal 
history before us. 

Lord Dundonald, like a true Scot, 
devotes an introductory chapter to 
an account of his pedigree, which we 
certainly should have passed over 
without notice—pedigrees being of 
little interest to any save those im- 
mediately connected—but for a most 
extraordinary blunder on the part of 
his Lordship. It may appear some- 
what impertinent to take exception 
to any man’s statement as to his 
ancestry; but in this case Lord Dun- 
donald ought to thank us for freeing 
him from the discredit of being de- 
scended from one of the veriest knaves 
mentioned in Scottish history — to 
wit, Robert Cochrane, called The 
Mason, favourite of James III., who 
was hanged over the bridge at Lau- 
der. We by no means intend to aver 
that the mere fact of having been 
hanged should operate against the 
memory of an ancestor; for in the 
old days such a catastrophe was any- 
thing but uncommon, and inferred 
no positive disgrace. But this Ro- 
bert Cochrane was essentially a bad 
fellow, an insolent upstart, and a 
wicked counsellor of his king. The 
following is his character, as drawn 
by old Lindsay of Pitscottie, the 
very best historian of that period: 
“Whatever was dove in court or 
council with the king, nothing was 
done or concluded but by him; nor 
no man durst say that his proceed- 
ings were wicked or evil, or unpro- 
fitable for the commonweal, but he 
would have his indignation, snd 
cause punish him for the same. He 
had such credence of the king, that 
he gave him leave to strike money 
of his own, as if he had been a prince. 
And when the people would have 
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refused the said money, which was 
called a Cochran-plack, and said to 
him that it would be cried down, 
be answered and said, That day he 
would be hanged that they were cried 
down. Which shortly thereafter fell 
out as he prophesied, as ye shall hear. 
For this Cochran had such authority 
in court, and credence of the king, 
that no man got credence or audience 
of the king but by his moyen. So 
all that would esteem him, or flatter 
him, or give him gear, their matters 
were dressed according to their own 
pleasure, whether it were, just or 
unjast, or against the commonweal ; 
all was alike unto him. For he cared 
vor for the welfare of the realm, or 
the honour, so that he might have his 
own singular profit and estimation in 
court.” 

Lord Dundonald tries to make out 
that this Cochrane, whom he calls his 
ancestor, was not only a man of good 
family, but a magnificent architect 
and a wise statesman, being, says he, 
“to James something like what Wol- 
sey subsequently was to Henry VIII.” 
That is a mere delusion. Cochrane 
began life in a very humble way in- 
deed, and no historian has said other- 
wise. Pitscottie is minute as to this 
point: “ He might be example to all 
simple mean persons not to climb so 
high, and intend great things in court 
ashe did. For, at his beginning, he 
was but prentice to a mason; and, 
within few years, he became very 
ingynous in that craft, and bigged 
many stone houses with his hands 
in the realm of Scotland. And be- 
cause he was cunning in craft, not 
long after, the king made him mas- 
ter-mason, and, after this, Cochran 
clamb so high, higher and higher, 
till he came to this fine, as is re- 
hearsed.”” 

_ The way in which this Cochrane 
is brought into the Dundonald pedi- 
gree is very amusing, and may be a 
lesson to future Oldbucks. We may 
remise that the Cochranes of that 
lk, whom Lord Dundonald repre- 
sents through a female, were an an- 
cient baronial family in the shire of 
Renfrew, and held considerable pos- 
sessions there, long before they were 
ennobled by Charles II. In giviog 
their descent, Crawfurd, our most 
accurate peerage writer, makes men- 


tion of a certain William de Coch- 
rane of that Ilk, who obtained a 
charter from Robert II., dated 1389. 
‘He was succeeded,” says Crawfurd, 
“by Robert his son, who resigned his 
estates in favour of Allan his son, 
anno 1456.” Then he speaks of a 
deed dated four years prev.ously, iu 
which this Allan appears as a wit- 
ness, “in which deed he is designed 
Allanus Cochran Armiger, his father 


being then alive, and to whom he. 


succeeded before the 1480.” Upon 
this hint — for there is not another 
scrap of evidence to fortify his posi- 
tion—Lord Dandonald identifies Ro- 
bert, the son of William de Cochrane, 
and father of Allan Cochrane of that 
Ilk, with the mason Cochrane who, 
was hanged at the bridge of Lauder! 
Now, it is nowhere alleged that 
Cochrane the mason was either mar- 
ried, or left issue, or had a patrimo- 
nial estate; but Lord Dandonald, 
eccentrically, and as it appears to us 
unaccountably desirous to have this 
man as an ancestor, has constructed 
a little romance, wishing us to be- 
lieve that Robert Cochrane of that 
Tik resigned his estates in 1456 to 
his son, “for no other purpose than 
to devote himself to the study and 
practice of architecture, in which, as 
an art, Scotland was, at that time, 
behind other nations!” We have 
both heard of and known instances 
of Scottish lairds who, in conse- 
quence of a disastrous taste for 
architecture, did ultimately divest 
themselves of their acres, the stone 
having, according to the common 
phrase, fairly eaten up the earth ; 
bat it is a new thing to us to be told 
of a gentleman resigning his land, 
in order thatthe might labour at a 
quarry! Even Cincinnatus, though 
he preferred the plough to the dicta- 
torship, stuck valorously to his her- 
editary acre. Besides this, it never 
seems to have occurred to Lord Dun- 
donald to inquire how it happened 
that if Cochrane, who, as he asserts, 
had been created Earl of Mar, had 
left a son called Allan, that son did 
not succeed to the dignity. But it 
is of no use insisting further upon @ 
mere heraldic delusion, which is quite 
apparent from the fact that, by Lord 
Dundonald’s own admission, on the 
authority of Crawfurd, Allan suc- 
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ceeded Robert before 1480, whereas 
Cochrane the mason was not hanged 
until the month of July 1482. We 
submit that Lord Dundonald should 
feel deeply indebted to us for haviog 
delivered him from such a progenitor. 

We might, if so minded, be a 
little critical upon his construction 
of the deeds of later Cochranes who 
did not, as a sept, exhibit any re- 
markable adherence to hereditary 
principle, but changed sides as cir- 
cumstances suggested, quite as freely 
as many other members of the Scot- 
tish aristocracy. We need not, how- 
ever, go into such matters, Suffice 
it to say that the Cochranes ,were 
losers in the political game in which 
they had embarked rather largely, 
and that the father of the present 
Karl found himself in the disagree- 
able position of the holder of an 
ancient title, without the adequate 
means of supporting it. In that 
aspect he was not singular. Poor 
Lord Balmerino declared in the 
Tower that he had been driven into 
the Rebellion of 1745 from absolute 
lack of the means of subsistence ; and 
we have heard old people say that 
they remembered a Lord Kirkcud- 
bright, who, keeping a glover's shop 
in Edinburgh, voted regularly, with- 
out protest, at the elections of the 
Peers in Holyrood, and supplied 
each of his brother nobles in the 
way of trade, before the opening of 
the solemn ceremony. 


“Of our once extensive ancestral do- 
mains,” says Lord Dundonald, ‘‘I never 
inherited a foot. In the course of a 
century, and before the title descended 
to our branch, nearly the whole of the 
family estates had been alienated by 
losses incurred in support’ of one gener- 
ation of the Stuarts, rebellion against 
another, and mortgages, or other equally 
destructive process—the consequence of 
both. A remnant may latterly have 
fallen into other hands from my father’s 
negligence in not looking after it; and 
his unentailed estates were absorbed by 
extensive scientific pursuits, afterwards 
to be noticed; so that my outset in life 
was that of heir to a peerage, without 
other expectations than those arising 
from my own exertions. 

“My father’s day was that of Caven- 
dish, Black, Priestley, Watt, and others, 
now become historical as the forerun- 
ners of modern practical science. Im- 
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bued with like spirit, and in intimate 
communication with these distinguished 
men, he emulated their example with 
no mean success, as the philosophical 
records of that period testify. But whilst 
they prudently confined their attention 
to their laboratories, my father’s san- 
guine expectations of retrieving the 
family estates by his discoveries led him 
to embark in a multitude of manufactur- 
ing projects. The motive was excellent; 
but his pecuniary means being incom- 
mensurate with the magnitude of his 
transactions, its objects was frustrated, 
apd our remaining patrimony melted 
like the flux in his crucibles; his scien- 
tific knowledge, as often happens, being 
unaccompanied by the self-knowledge 
which would have taught him that he 
was not, either by habit or inclination, - 
‘a man of business.’ Many who were so 
knew how to profit by his inventions 
without the trouble of discovery, whilst 
their originator was occupied in deve- 
loping new practical facts to be turned 
to their advantage, and his consequent 
loss.” 


The truth is, that old Lord Dun- 
donald was a man of much ingenuity, 
but of little practical sense. No man 
was more quick at descrying where 
an improvement could be made, but 
he was never able to turn his dis- 
coveries to profitable account. He 
had, to use a common but exceedingly 
expressive phrase, too many irons in 
the fire. At one and the same time, 
he was occupied with no fewer than 
six schemes of chemical manufacture, 
any one of which might have proved 
successful had he abandoned the 
others, but an ultra-sanguine temper- 
ament incited bim to push them on 
simultaneously, an undertaking ut- 
terly beyond the reach of his capital 
or credit. Algo, though his inventive 
powers were of the highest order, he 
does not appear to have po 
that faculty of calm ratiocination 
which, from an accidental phenome- 
non, can extricate a great principle, 
and proceed onwards to its application. 
Of this the following is a remarkable 
instance :— 


“One of my father’s scientific achieve- 
ments must not be passed over. Caven- 
dish had some time previously ascertained 
the existence of hydrogen. Priestley had 
become acquainted with its inflammable 
character; but the Earl of Dundonald 
may fairly lay claim to the practical ap- 
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plication of its illuminating power ina 
carburetted form. 

“Tn prosecution of his coal-tar patent, 
my father went to reside at the family 
estate of Culross Abbey, the better to 
superintend the works on his own col- 
lieries, as well as others on the adjoining 
estates of Valleyfield and Kincardine. 
In addition to these works, an experi- 
mental tar-kiln was erected near the 
Abbey, and here the coal-gas became 
accidentally employed in illumination. 
Having noticed the inflammable nature 
of a vapour arising during the distilla- 
tion of tar, the Earl, by way of experi- 
ment, fitted a gun-barrel to the eduction- 
pipe leading from the condenser. On 
applying fire to the muzzle, a vivid light 
blazed forth across the waters of the 
Firth, becoming, as was afterwards ascer- 
tained, distinctly visible on the opposite 
shore. 

“Strangely enough, though quick in 
appreciating a new fact, Lord Dundonald 
lightly passed over the only practical 
product which might have realised his 
expectations of retrieving the dilapi- 
dated fortunes of our house; considering 
tar and coke to constitute the legitimate 
objects of his experiments, and regarding 
the illuminating property of gas merely 
as a curious natural phenomenon. Like 
Columbus, he had the egg before him, 
but, unlike Columbus, he did not hit up- 
on the right method of setting it on end.” 

There is some humour in another 
anecdote of old Lord Dundonald, 
which we find in this portion of the 
work. His Lordship’s experiments 
in the manufacture of coal-tar were 
made principally with the view of 
having that substance applied to the 
outward coating of ships, as a pre- 
ventive of the ravages of the worm; 
copper-sheathing not having been 
then invented, but the clumsy expe- 
dient adopted of driving in large- 
headed iron nails, which made a 
sbip’s bottom appear like a gigantic 
hob-nailed shoe. He applied to 
the Admiralty of the period to have 
his process properly tested, and, if 
found efficient, adopted, but without 
effect ; for then, as now, the peculiar 
constitution of that Board, which the 
country has thought fit to sanction 
and maintain, notwithstanding the 
thousand proofs of its incompetency, 
Was against innovation —a term 
which, we are sorry to think, has 
been held to include many whole- 
some improvements as well as empi- 
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rical devices—and the scheme was 
doubtless remitted to the judgment 
of the masters of the dockyards, 
whose interest, in the days when job- 
bery was undoubtedly triumphant, 
did not lie in the way of preservation 
of the floating material. Finding 
that the Admiralty would do no- 
thing for him, old Lord Dundonald 
went down to Limehouse, and tried 
to induce a large private shipbuilder 
to use his composition, warranting it 
as effectual against the worm. He 
might as well have entreated a tailor 
to vend a new species of garment cal- 
culated to last for a lifetime. “ My 
Lord,” said the man of planks, ‘‘ we 
live by repairing ships as well as by 
building them, and the worm is our 
best friend. Rather than use your 
preparation, J would cover ships’ bot- 
toms with honey to attract worms !” 

His Lordship belonged to the des- 
potic section of fathers, who consider 
themselves entitled to exercise ab- 
solute dominion over their sons, and 
not only to regulate their education, 
but to fix their future calling. Even 
now we not unfrequently meet with 
instances of such ill-advised and 
calamitous dictation, but during last 
century the doctrines of patria potes- 
tas was almost universally received 
and practically applied. The prin- 
ciple of tyranny being admitted, the 
exercise of it became almost intoler- 
able. No prepossessions, tendencies, 
or natural inclinations were to be re- 
garded: the destiny of the son lay 
in the power of the father. The lad 
who sighed for a pair of colours was 
condemned to study for the law. 
The studious youth who wished to 
cultivate the muse, was clapped into 
uniform and despatched to a foreign 
battle-field. Remonstrance was dis 
regarded, and disobedience branded 
as a crime to be visited by severance 
from family ties in this world, and 
certain perdition in the next. Young 
Cochrane was a heaven-born sailor. 
He rioted in the breezes of the ocean 
as the war-horse scents the battle. 
His favourite heroes were Drake, and 
Blake, and grand old Sir Andrew 
Wood of Largo, the unconquered 
Admiral of Scotland, who maintained 
so gloriously and well the supremacy 
of the northern seas. His dreams 
were of the quarterdeck and the 
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piping of the boatswain’s whistle. But 
old Norval had chalked out a differ- 
ent career for his first-born. He did 
not, it is true, desire to keep him 
at home, but he intended that he 
should ‘follow to the field some 
warlike lord ’—in other words, that 
he should become a soldier ; and with 
that view a military commission was 
actually obtained, through the inter- 
est of a relative, for the unhappy boy, 
who was driven very nearly frantic. 
The following account of bis early 
trials strikes us as extremely droll, 
and exhibits great literary ability :— 


“By way of initiation into the myste- 
ries of the military profession, I was 
placed under the tuition of an old ser- 
geant, whose first lessons well accorded 
with his instructions not to pay attention 
to my foibles. My hair, cherished with 
boyish pride, was formally cut, and plas- 
tered back with a vile composition of 
candle-grease and flour, to which was 
added the torture incident to the culti- 
vation of an incipient queue. My neck, 
from. childhood open to the lowland 
breeze, was encased in an inflexible 
leathern collar or stock, selected accord- 
ing to my preceptor’s notions of military 
propriety ; these almost verging on stran- 
gulation. A blue semi-military tunic, 
with red collar and cuffs, in imitation of 
the Windsor uniform, was provided; 
and to complete the tout ensemble, my 
father, who was a determined Whig par- 
tisan, insisted on my wearing yellow 
waistcoat and breeches; yellow being the 
Whig colour, of which I was admonished 
never to be ashamed. A more certain 
mode ¢f calling into action the dormant 
obstinacy of a sensitive, high-spirited lad 
could not have been devised than that 
of converting him into a caricature, hate- 
ful to himself, and ridiculous to others. 

“ As may be imagined, my costume 
was calculated to attract attention, the 
more so from being accompanied by a 
stature beyond my years. Passing one 
day near the Duke of Northumberland’s 
palace at Charing Cross, I was beset by a 
troop of ragged boys, evidently bent on 
amusing themselves at the expense of 
my personal appearance, and in their 
peculiar slang indulging in comments 
thoreon far more critical than compli- 
mentary. 

“Stung to the quick, I made my 
escape from them, and, rushing home, 
begged my father to let me go to sea 
with my uncle, in order to save me 
from the degradation of floured head, 
pig-tail, and yellow breeches. This burst 
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of despair aroused the indignation of the 
parent and the Whig, and the reply was 
a sound cuffing. Remonstrance was 
useless: but my dislike to everything 
military became confirmed; and the 
events of that day certainly cost his 
majesty’s 104th Regiment an officer, 
notwithstanding that my military train- 
ing proceeded with redoubled severity,” 


The words in the foregoing extract, 
“go to sea with my uncle,” must be 
thus explained. An uncle of Lord 
Cochrane —the Hon. Captain, and 
afterwards Admiral Sir Alexander 
Cochrane — had noted the singular 
penchant of the boy for the sea; 
and, unknown to Lord Dundonald, 
had placed his name on the books of 
various vessels under his command 
—a practice not uncommon in those 
days, for the purpose of giving a few 
years’ standing in the service. Young 
Cochrane, then, at an early age, was 
actually rated both as a soldier and 
a sailor. We cannot say that we re- 
gret the discontinuance of such a sys- 
tem, which forcibly reminds us of the 
well-known answer of a servant in a 
Scottish family which enjoyed an un- 
usual share of patronage, who, being 
questioned as to the cause of a pierc- 
ing yell that proceeded from the 
schoolroom, replied—“ Hoots, mem! 
it’s naething but the Major greeting 
for his parritch.” 

Old Dundonald, being a Whig, 
doubtless esteemed himself a Bru- 
tus ; for the elder Brutus is the real 
Whig type—very cold, very unamia- 
ble, very arbitrary, and exceedingly 
fond of power and perquisite; but 
he had to deal with a son far more 
indomitable than the poor Roman 
lad, whom the paternal brute con- 
signed to death for his adherence to 
the cause of legitimacy. The sapling 
was tougher than the oak ; so at last 
Brutus gave in; and young Lord 
Cochrane, with no prospects of for- 
tune save what he might win by his 
bold heart and stalwart arm, joined 
the Hind frigate as a midshipman, 
at the age of seventeen years anda 
half. 

He was, we apprehend, most lucky 
in falling in at once with a tar of 
the genuine old British breed; and 
though the quotation may be some- 
thing long, it is nevertheless so good 
of its kind, reminding us very forcibly 
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‘of Smollett’s delineations of seamen 
in Roderick Random, that: we can- 
pot persuade ourselves to make it 
shorter. 


“ My kind uncle, the Hon. John Coch- 
rane, accompanied me on board the Hind 
for the purpose of introducing me to my 
future superior officer, Lieutenant Lar- 
mour, or, as he was more familiarly 
known in the service, Jack Larmour—a 
specimen of the old English seaman, little 
calculated to inspire exalted ideas of the 
gentility of the naval profession, though 
presenting at a glance a personification 
of its efficiency. Jack was, in fact, one 
of a not very numerous class, whom, 
from their superior seamanship, the Ad- 
miralty was glad to promote from the 
forecastle to the quarterdeck, in order 
that they might mould into ship-shape 
the questionable materials supplied by 
parliamentary influence—even then par- 
amount in the navy to a degree which 
might otherwise have led to disaster. 
Lucky was the commander who could 
secure such an officer for his quarter- 
deck. 

“On my introduction, Jack was 
dressed in the garb of a seaman, with 
makling-spike slung round his neck and 
a lump of grease in his hand, and was 
busily employed in setting up the rig- 
ging. His reception of me was anything 
but gracious. Indeed a tall fellow, over 
six feet high, the nephew of his captain, 
and a lord to boot, were not very pro- 
mising recommendations for a midship- 
man. It is not impossible that he might 
have learned from my uncle some- 
thing about a military commission of 
several years’ standing ; and this, coupled 
with my age and stature, might. easily 
have impressed him with the idea that 
he had caught a scapegrace with whom 
the family did not know what to do, and 
that he was hence to be saddled with a 
‘hard bargain.’ 

“ After a little constrained civility on 
the part of the first-lieutenant, who was 
evidently not very well pleased with the 
interruption to his avocation, he ordered 
me to ‘get my traps below.’ Scarcely 
was the order complied with, and myself 
introduced to the midshipman’s berth, 
than I overheard Jack grumbling at the 
magnitude of my equipments. ‘ This 
Lord Cochrane’s chest? Does Lord 
Cochrane think he is going to bring a 
‘cabin aboard? The service is going 
to the devil! Get it up on the main- 
deck.’ 

“The order being promptly obeyed, 
amidst a running fire of similar objurga- 
tions, the key of the chest was sent for, 
and shortly afterwards the sound of 
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sawing became audible. It was now 
high time to follow my property, which, 
to my astonishment, had been turned 
out on the deck—Jack superintending 
the process of sawing off one end of the 
chest just beyond the keyhole, and ac- 
companying the operation by sundry un- 
complimentary observations on midship- 
men in general,and on myself in particular. 

“The metamorphosis being completed 
to the lieutenant’s satisfaction, though 
not at all to mine—for my neat chest 
had become an unshapely piece of lum- 
ber—he pointed out the ‘ lubberliness. of 
shore-going people in not making key- 
holes where they could be most easiiy 
got at,’ viz., at the end of a chest instead 
of the middle! The observation was 
perhaps made to test my temper, but if 
so, it failed in its object. I thanked him 
for his kindness in imparting so useful a 
lesson, and left him evidently puzzled as 
to whether I was a cool hand or a sim- 
ple one. 

“Poor Jack! his limited acquaintance 
with the world—which, in his estimation, 
was bounded by the taffrail and the bow- 
sprit—rendered him an indifferent judge 
of character, or he might have seen in 
me nothing but an ardent desire dili- 
gently to apply myseif to my chosen 
profession—with no more pride in my 
heart than money in my pocket. A short 
time, however, developed this. Finding 
me anxious to learn my duty, Jack 
warmly took me by the hand, and as his 
only ideas of relaxation-were to throw off 
the lieutenant and resume the functions 
of the able seaman, my improvement 
speedily rewarded my kind though rough 
teacher, by converting into a useful ad- 
juoct one whom he had, perhaps not 
unjustifiably, regarded as a nuisance. 
We soon became fast friends, and 
throughout life few more kindly recollec- 
tions are impressed on my memory than 
those of my first naval instructor, honest 
Jack Larmour.” 

We shall pass over without special 
comment the record of the first few 
years’ service of Lord Cochrane in the 
navy ; not because the narrative is 
deficient in interest—on the contrary, 
it abounds with characteristic anec- 
dotes and sketches—but because his 
genius found no opportunity for dis- 
play until he attained a separate com- 
mand. Meantime he had become a 
thorough and practical seaman, able 
to turn his hand to anything, quick, 
resolute, and fall of invention —a 
quality which he seeems to have in- 
herited from his father, but with a 
better capacity for its practical anp 
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useful application. The father could 
only plan—the son could both devise 
and execute. 

In 1798, Lord Keith, being appoint- 
ed to relieve Lord St. Vincent in the 
command of the Mediterranean fleet, 
took Cochrane with him as a super- 
numerary. He was, however, soon 
appointed to a ship, being still a lieu- 
tenant, and saw much service in that 
stirring and eventful year. His recol- 
lections and impressions of Nelson are 
interesting. 

“From Gibraltar we proceeded to Si- 
cily, where we found Lord Nelson sur- 
rounded by the élite of Neapolitan so- 
ciety, amongst whom he was justly re- 
garded asa deliverer. It was never my 
good fortune to serve under his lordship, 
either at that or any subsequent period. 
During our stay at Palermo I had, how- 
ever, opportunities of personal conversa- 
tion with him; and from one of his fre- 
quent injunctions, ‘Never mind ma- 
noeuvres—always go at them,’ I subse- 
quently had reason to consider myself 
indebted for successful attacks under 
apparently difficult circumstances. 

“The impression left on my mind 
during these opportunities of association 
with Nelson, was that of his being an 
embodiment of dashing courage, which 
would not take much trouble to circum- 
vent an enemy, but, being confronted 
with one, would regard victory so much 
a matter of course as hardly to deem the 
chance of defeat worth consideration. 

“This was, in fact, the case; for 
though the enemy’s ships were for the 
most part superior to ours in build, the 
discipline and seamanship of their crews 
was in that day so inferior as to leave 
little room for doubt of victory on our 
part. . . «+ 
“Trafalgar itself is an illustration of 
Nelson’s peculiar dash. It has been re- 
marked that Trafalgar was a rash action, 
and that had Nelson lost it, and lived, 
he would have been brought to a court- 
martial for the way in which that action 
was conducted. But such cavillers forget 
that, from previous experience, he had 
éalculated both the nature and amount 
of resistance to be expected; such cal- 
culation forming as essential a part of 
his plan of attack as even hisown means 
for making it. The result justified his 
expectations of victory, which were not 
only well founded, but certain. 

“The fact is, that many commanders 
in those days committed the error of 
overrating the French navy, just as, in 
the present day, we are nationally falling 


into the still more dangerous extreme of 
underrating it. Steam has, indeed, gone 
far towards equalising seamanship; and 
the strenuous exertions of the French 
department of Marine have perhaps ren- 
dered discipline in their navy as good ag 
inours. They, moreover, keep their trained 
men ; whilst we thoughtlessly turn ours 
adrift whenever shtps are paid off—to be 
replaced by raw hands in case of emer- 
gency !” 


The first vessel of which Lord 
Cochrane had the command was the 
Speedy, which he describes as having 
been little more than a burlesque on 
a vessel of war. ‘She was about the 
size of an average coasting brig, her 
burden being 158 tons. She was 
crowded rather than manned with 
a crew of eighty-four men and six 
officers, myself included. Her ar- 
mament consisted of fourteen four- 
pounders !—a species of gun little 
larger than a blunderbuss.” Still it 
was something to have a vessel, and 
still more to be allowed independent 
action, which Lord Keith, who seems 
even then to have thoroughly appre- 
ciated the daring character of his 
protegé, spontaneously granted. The 
Speedy did not sail with the squa- 
drop, but went out as a cruiser, Bri- 
tain being then at war both with 
France and Spain; and in a very 
short time it became noised all along 
the Spanish coast that a new Paul 
Jones had arisen. The Speedy, as 
managed by Lord Cochrane, contrived, 
notwithstanding the contemptible na- 
ture of her armament, to convulse 
the merchantmen with terror. She 
was here to-day, and there to-morrow 
—sometimes disguised with paint, 
sometimes altered in her rig, pick- 
ing up prizes, cutting out ships that 
lay under the protection of forts, 
giving battle to gunboats, and play- 
ing the mischief with the French 
privateers. In short, she became a 
recognised nuisance, and special or- 
ders were issued by the Spanish naval 
authorities that she should be traced, 
trapped, and captured. But it was 
not by any means an easy matter to 
catch Lord Cochrane. His plan of 
operations was to keep well out of 
sight during the day, giving the ene- 
my « clear offing, and to run in before 
dawn on the next morning. On one 
occasion, however, he made a most 
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narrow escape, not so much through 
good fortune, as by the exercise of 
that rapid inventive genius which, as 
we have already remarked, he pos- 
sessed in an extraordinary measure. 
Don Whiskerandos, though not large- 
ly gifted with that faculty which our 
Transatlantic brethren denominate 
“ enteness,” had for once condescend- 
ed to a ‘‘dodge;”’ and one morning, 
when off Plane Island, Lord Coch- 
rane was gratified with the sight of a 
Jarge ship inshore, which presented 
the appearance of a well-laden mer- 
chantman. It was a honey-pot for 
the hornet—an utterly irresistible 
We say that on the 
authority of Lord Cochrane (or rather 
Lord Dundonald) himself, because he 
has the courage to avow, though he 
avows it too broadly and too often, 
that, in time of naval warfare, the 
hope of prize-money is a grand incen- 
tive to the sailor. The men who talk 
about the inviolability of private pro- 
perty of non-belligerents are simply 
idiots. We know perfectly well what 
are the sinews of war; and war is so 
terrible a curse that, when once de- 
clared, every means should be used 
to cut the sinews of the antagonist, 
else the curse would be unnecessarily, 
and in some cases indefinitely, pro- 
longed. ‘There is but one sound rule 
in naval warfare ; and that is, to do 
as much mischief as you can; and 
though at first sight it may be con- 
sidered satanic, we are satisfied that, 
in the long run, it will be found to be 
eminently Christian. Better clear off 
scores at once, than prolong a pro- 
fessional warfare. We do not hesi- 
tate to express our opinion that a 
very strong case may be made out 
even in favour of privateering , and 
in the event of a general war, we are 
satisfied that no congress resolutions 
would be adhered to for a single 
month. There must be a clausum, 
as well as an apertum mare ; and in 
the first case, when it is of the ut- 
most importance to cripple the trade 
of an enemy, privateers are quite as 
likely to be useful as regular vessels 
of war. But to return to our narra- 
tive : Lord Cochrane, seeing this ar- 
gosy apparently well laden, bore down 
upon her; but, on nearing, the ports 
were raised, and discovered the heavy 
armament of a formidable Spanish 
frigate. 
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A difficult situation that! The 
Speedy could not get away, for the 
Spaniard would have outsailed her, 
and run her down by mere weight.’ 
To fight was a desperate alternative, 
which Lord Cochrane, considering 
his inferiority in armament, thought 
it exceedingly imprudent to adopt, 
unless absolutely compelled to do so. 
He therefore met craft with craft, 
having been already prepared for 
such an emergency. It had become 
known to him, while at Port Ma- 
hon, that the Spaniards were deter- 
mined, if possible, to put him down, 
so, says he, “I had the om | 
painted in imitation of the Danis 
brig Clomer, the appearance of this 
vessel being well known on the Span- 
ish coast. We also shipped a Dan- 
ish quartermaster, taking the further 
precaution of providing him with the 
uniform of an officer of that nation. 
On discovering the real character of 
our neighbour, the Speedy hoisted 
Danish colours, and spoke her. At 
first this failed to satisfy the Span- 
iard, who sent a boat to board us. 
It was now time to bring the Danish 
quartermaster into play in*his offi- 
ficer’s uniform ; and to add force to 
his explanations, we ran the qnaran- . 
tine flag up to the fore, calculating 
on the Spanish horror of the plague, 
then prevalent along the Barbary 
coast, On the boat coming within 
hail,—for the yellow flag effectually 
repressed the enemy’s desire to board 
us,—our mock officer informed the 
Spaniards that we were two days 
from Algiers, where at the time the 
plague was violently raging. This 
was enough. The boat returned to 
the frigate, which, wishing us a good 
voyage, filled and made sail, whilst 
we did the same.” 

The veteran hints that he was 
blamed, by some of his officers, for 
not having poured in such a broad- 
side as the Speedy could deliver, 
after the Spaniards, deceived by the 
hoisting of false colours, were thrown 
off their guard. No vindication is 
necessary. The ruse itself was per- 
fectly justifiable and extremely 
clever ; but once attempted, he was 
bound to carry it out: and an at- 
tack, under such _ circumstances, 
would have been a blot on his ances- 
tral shield. That his forbearance did 
not arise from want of pluck (the 
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last possible imputation that could 
be laid to his charge), became very 
apparent five months afterwards. 
‘Being off Barcelona on the sixth of 
May 1802, after a smart engagement 
with some gunboats, which Lord 
Cochrane suspected to be a decoy, the 
nature of the trap was manifested by 
the appearance of a large ship running 
under the land. On hauling towards 
her, she altered her course in chase 
of the Speedy, and was presently 
made out to be a Spanish xebec 
frigate. We must again have re- 
course to the words of Lord Dandon- 
ald, for we cannot venture to alter, 
even in language, the record of this 
extraordinary engagement. 


““As some of my officers had expressed 
dissatisfaction at not having been per- 
mitted to attack the frigate fallen in 
with on the 21st of December, after her 
suspicions had been lulled by our device 
of hoisting Danish colours, &c., I told 

“them they should now have a fair fight, 
notwithstanding that, by manning the 
two prizes sent to Mahon, our numbers 
had been reduced to fifty-four, officers 
and boys included. Orders were then 
given to pipe all hands, and prepare for 
action. 
_ _ “Accordingly we made towards the 
frigate, which was now coming down 
under steering-sails. At 9.30 a.M. she 
fired a gun and hoisted Spanish colours, 
which the Speedy acknowledged by 
hoisting American colours, our object 
being, as we were now exposed to her 
full broadside, to puzzle her, till we got 
on the other tack, when we ran up the 
English ensign, and immediately after- 
wards encountered her broadside with- 
out damage. 

“Shortly afterwards she gave us an- 
other broadside, also without effect. My 
orders were not to fire a gun till wé were 
close to her; when, running under her 
lee, we locked our yards amongst her 
rigging, and in this position returned 
our broadside, such as it was. 

“To have fired our popgun four- 
pounders at a distance would have been 
to throw away the ammunition ; but the 
guns being doubly, and, as I afterwards 
learned, trebly shotted, and being ele- 
vated, they told admirably upon her 
maindeck ; the first discharge, as was 
subsequently ascertained, killing the 
Spanish captain and the boatswain. 

‘‘My reason for locking our small 
craft in the enemy’s rigging was the one 
upon which I mainly relied for victory, 
viz. that from the height of the frigate 
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out of the water, the whole of her shot 
must necessarily go over our heads, 
whilst our guns, being elevated, would 
blow up her maindeck, 

“The Spaniards speedily found out 
the disadvantage under which they were 
fighting, and gave the order to board 
the Speedy; but as this order was ag 
distinctly heard by us as by them, we 
avoided it at the moment of execution 
by sheering off sufficiently to prevent 
the movement, giving them a volley of 
musketry and a broadside before they 
could recover themselves. 

“Twice was this manceuvre repeated, 
and twice thus averted. The Spaniards 
finding that they were only punishing 
themselves, gave up further attempts to 
board, and stood to-their guns, which 
were cutting up our rigging from stem 
to stern, but doing little farther dam- 
age; for after the lapse of an hour the 
loss to the Speedy was only two men 
killed and four wounded, 

“This kind of combat, however, could 
not last. Our rigging being cut up, and 
the Speedy’s sails riddled with shot, I 
told the men that they must either take 
the frigate or be themselves taken, in 
which case the Spaniards would give no 
quarter—whilst a few minutes energe- 
tically employed on their part would 
decide the matter in their own favour, 

“The doctor, Mr. Guthrie, who, I am 
happy to say, is still living to peruse this 
record of his gallantry, volunteered to 
take the helm: leaving him therefore 
for the time both commander and crew 
of the Speedy, the order was given to 
board, and in a few seconds every man 
was on the enemy’s deck—a feat ren- 
dered the more easy as the doctor placed 
the Speedy close alongside with admir- 
able skill. 

“For a moment the Spaniards seemed 
taken by surprise, as though unwilling 
to believe that so small a crew would 
have the audacity to board them; but 
soon recovering themselves, they made a 
rush to the waist of the frigate, where 
the fight was for some minutes gallantly 
carried on. Observing the enemy’s ¢o- 
lours still flying, I directed one of our 
men immediately to haul them down, 
when the Spanish crew, without pausing 
to consider by whose orders the colours 
had been struck, and naturally believing 
it the act of their own officers, gave in, 
and we were in possession of the Gamo 
frigate of thirty-two heavy guns and 319« 
men, who an hour and a half before had 
looked upon us as a certain if not an 


easy prey.’ 


This was a feat probably unex- 
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ampled in naval warfare, the number 
of men killed and wounded on board 
of the Gamo being more than the 
whole complement of the Speedy, in- 
cluding officers and crew. It is curious 
to mark the disproportion of the con- 
quered and the conquering vessels. 
The tonnage of the Gamo was upwards 
of 600—that of the Speedy 158. The 
Gamo had on the maindeck 22 long 
12-pounders, and on the quarterdeck, 
8 long 8-pounders and 2 24-pounder 
carronades ; whereas the Speedy had 
only 14 maindeck 4-pounders, The 
crew of the Gamo was 319—that 
of the Speedy 54. The broadside 
weight of the Gamo was 190 
lb.—that of the Speedy 28. A 
more extraordinary victory never 
was gained, because the Spaniards 
were by no means contemptible an- 
tagonists. There is an element of 
greatness in Spain, which, however 
obscured by bad government, will, 
we are satisfied, one day make itself 
apparent; and we cannot deny to 
the Spanish race the possession’ of 
much of that chivalrous daring — 
founded, it may be, on national con- 
ceit— which made them in former 
times an important European power. 
But it would seem as if the acknow- 
ledged superiority of the British in 
maritime warfare then acted as a 
spell, paralysing the energies of their 
antagonists, and smiting them with 
fear in almost every instance of 
attack. Strange to say, this enter- 
prise, which ought to have secured 
Lord Cochrane immediate promo- 
tion, was not rewarded as it should 
have been by Lord St. Vincent, then 
at the bead of the Admiralty. He 
was no doubt made post- captain ; 
but that rank was given tardily and 
with a bad grace, and the noble 
author complains that the details of 
the action were not permitted to 
appear in the Gazette. Further, an 
application for the promotion of his 
first-lieutenant, Parker, who had 
been severely wounded in boarding 
the Gamo, was refused on this pre- 
posterous ground, among others, that 
‘ “the small number of men killed on 
board the Speedy did not warrant 
the application.” This led to a re- 
joinder from Lord Cochrane—who 
always seems to have regarded the 
claims of his subordinate officers as 
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matters personal to himself — much 
more smart and stinging than could 
have been agreeable to oflicial dig- 
nity ; and accordingly, from that day 
he maintains that he was permanently 
placed on the black books of the Ad- 
miralty. Our conclusion, on a carefal 
perusal of this part of the volume, is 
that the offence was given earlier. 
His lordship admits that he had not 
always been discreet or circumspect 
in his conversation regarding the 
conduct of naval affairs in the Medi- 
terranean ; and his friends at home 
seem to have insisted on his claims 
to promotion with a pertinacity 
which almost bordered upon dicta- 
tion. Now, it is well known that 
men in high office, not being exempt 
from the common weaknesses of our 
race, are peculiarly sensitive when 
claims for promotion or recompense 
are urged upon them almost in a de- 
fiant tone. Having certain powers, 
and in some cases very large powers; 
they wish it to be thought that they 
are beyond the influence of mere so- 
licitation ; and if, unfortunately, it 
should so happen that they have im- 
bibed even the slightest prejudice 
against an individual so recom- 
mended, they are almost certain to 
devise, if they cannot find, just rea- 
son for refusing the demand. We 
are of opinion that Lord St. Vincent 
must have been greatly nettled by 
some reported observations of Lord 
Cochrane which reached his ears— 
observations which, considering their 
disparity in years and experience, 
must naturally have appeared to 
him as impertinent; that the urgent 
solicitation of friends, pushed per- 
haps beyond the boundary of pru- 
dence, made him obstinate, and even 
upjast, as to Lord Cochrane's own 
promotion ; and that the spirited re- 
joinder of the latter in behalf of his 
gallant lieutenant was construed, and 
not without some show of reason, 
into an act of insubordination. It zs 
a difficult thing to adjudicate in such 
matters. We have now the details of 
the deed before us, as they were 
then reported to the Admiralty, and 
unquestionably nothing more gallant 
could be conceived, or is anywhere 
recorded. Still we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that the services, 
however great, were too clamorously 
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insisted on, and that a latitude of 
expression was used which could 
hardly failed in defeating its imme- 
diate object. There is an old Scot- 
tish motto, “ Bide the time,” which 
it would have been well if Lord 
Cochrane had adopted; for merit 
such as his, combined with enter- 
prise and unrivalled ingenuity, could 
not have been hid long under any 
kind of bushel ; and, without exciting 
jealousy or making enemies in high 
places, he would soon have attained 
such a position that his reforming 
views with regard to the navy must 
have been listened to with extreme 
respect. But at the time of his rup- 
ture with the Admiralty he was only 
twenty-five years of age. We do not, 
whatever may be their exploits, ac- 
cept men of twenty-five as competent 
censors. They cannot be accepted 
as such; for the real hearty and 
genuine man of twenty-five talks an 
‘infinite deal of nonsense. He may 
have sagacity, but he wants expe- 
rience; and if, as was the case 
with Lord Cochrane, he has im- 
bibed strong political opinions, he al- 
most invariably commences a furious 
and sometimes indiscriminate attack 
upon the powers that be, and the 
system which he finds established. 
This naturally incenses the chiefs of 
departments, who, though they may 
not be despotically inclined, are very 
apt to become despotic in conse- 
quence of much badgering and pro- 
vocation. They are peculiarly jealous 
of their authority, and prone to re- 
sent any interference with the exer- 
cise of their patronage. They wince 
under criticism even of the public 
press; but they regard the strictures 
of a junior officer as so many symptoms 
of rebellion, We therefore are not sur- 
prised to learn that Lord Cochrane’s 
professional advancement was slower 
. than his great merit deserved, and 
that he was regarded at the Admir- 
alty with anything but a favourable 





ye. 

That Lord Cochrane was in some 
sense a martyr we readily allow ; but 
it apears to us that he took unne- 
cessary pains to court martyrdom. 
He is, however, quite as satisfied 
now as he was then of the correct- 
ness of the course which he ‘pursued, 
and he vindicates it as follows :— 
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“To those who may think my con- 
duct towards the First Lord and the 
Board disrespectful, I can only say, 
that were my life to begin anew, with 
my present experience of consequences, 
I would again pursue the same course, 
I cannot imagine anything more detri- 
mental to the interests of the navy and 
the nation than political favouritism on 
the part of the Admiralty—of itself suf- 
ficient to damp that ardour which should 
form one of the first requisites for fu- 
ture command. I would rather say to 
the young officer, ‘If you have, in the 
exercise of your profession, acquired a 
right which is wrongfully withheld—de- 
mand it, stick to it with unshaken per- 
tinacity : none but a corrupt body can 
possibly think the worse of you for it: 
even though you may be treated like 
myself, you are doing your country 
good service by exposing favouritism, 
which is only another term for corrup- 
tion.’” 


Now, whilst we agree with Lord 
Dundonald that favouritism in the 
service is a crying evil, as the 
practice of successive Whig adminis- 
trations has amply demonstrated, we 
demur to the soundness of the advice 
which he proffers to the junior mem- 
bers of his profession. Heaven knows 
we, are all of us too apt to consider 
ourselves slighted, underrated, and 
ill-used. There is a large fund of 
vanity in every bosom; and you will 
hardly find a man in any branch of 
the public service, naval, military, 
or civil, who considers that he has 
been rewarded strictly according to 
his deserts. Some go the length of 
asserting that their friends have been 
uniformly treated with neglect and 
injustice. More than one ludicrous 
instance of this will be found in the 
late Lord Cockburn’s Memorials, in 
which, speaking of divers of his con- 
temporaries who for the greater por- 
tion of their lives had been fed, not 
on the bread and water, but on the 
beef and claret of patronage, he pro- 
claims them to have been scandal- 
ously “ ill-used.” The truth is, we 
cannot be judges of our own merits. 
We hardiy ever knew the man who, 
on taking an inventory of his posses- 
sions, lands, books, plate, pictures, 
or anything else beyond hard cash, 
as to which there can be no manner 
of mistake, did not err grossly in 
valuing them beyond their worth in 
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the market. In estimating his own 
rsonal claims he is even more 


jable to error, for there is nothing 
which a man esteems more highly 
than himself. We cannot think it 
would be advantageous for the pub- 
lic service, but very much the reverse, 
if every officer who considers himself 
as slighted, or whose promotion has 
not been so rapid as he expected, 
should take Lord Dundonald’s ad- 
vice, and make the air vocal with his 
complaints. The wiser, and, we shall 
add, the more dignified couree, is to 
abstain from clamour, diligently and 
cheerfully to perform the allotted 
duty, and to trust to Time, the grand 
remedier, that sooner or later assigns 
to every man his just position and 
reward. Lord Cochrane, however, 
held the opposite view, and involved 
himeelf in a feud with the Admir- 
alty. 

His application for a ship having 
been refused, Lord Cochrane deter- 
mined to apply himself closely to an 
investigation of abuses in the navy, 
with the view of exposing these as 
soon as he could obtain a seat in Par- 
liament, which now suggested itself 
to him as an object of ambition. 
Already he had personal experience 
of the system in the matter of prize- 
money. 

“One of the most crying evils of our 
then naval administration had fallen 
heavily upon me, though so young in 
command—viz., the Admiralty Courts: 
but for the peculations consequent on 
which, the cruise of the Speedy ought to 
have sent home myself, officers, and 
crew, with competence. As it was, we 
gotall the fighting, whilst the Admiralty 
Court and its hungry parasites monopol- 
ised the greater portion of our hard-won 
prize-money. In many cases they took 
the whole! and in one case brought me 
in debt, though the prize was worth 
several thousand pounds. 

“ Hitherto no naval officer had ven- 
tured to expose, in Parliament or out of 
it, this, or indeed any other gross abuse 
of the naval service ; and having nothing 
better to do, want of employment ap- 
peared to offer a fitting opportunity for 
‘constituting myself the Quixote of the 
profession.” 

Lord Cochrane, however, did not 
entirely devote himself to the task of 
hunting up abuses. He did a much 
wiser thing; for being aware that 
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his early education had been defec- 
tive, he repaired to Edingburgh, and 
attended classes at the University 
there, studying, as be tells us, “very 
hard, in the year 1802, when Lord 
Palmerston was also a student re- 
siding under the roof of Dugald 
Stewart. 

Next year war was renewed with 
France, and Lord Cochrane again ap- 
plied for aship. Lord St. Vincent, 
whem he evidently regards as his 
evil genius, informed him that none 
was available. Lord Cochrane, how- 
ever, had previously ascertained what 
ships were fitting for sea, and enu- 
merated several. These, the First 
Lord said, were already promised. 
Next he mentioned others in a less 
forward state—they were too large. 
Out came a fresh list, but these were 
not in progress. 

“In short, it became clear that the 
British navy contained no ship of war 
for me. I frankly told his Lordship as 
much, remarking that as ‘the Board 
were evidently of opinion that my ser- 
vices were not required, it would be 
better for me to go back to the College 
of Edinburgh and pursue my studies, 
with a view of occupying myself in some 
other employment.’ His Lordship eyed 
me keenly,to see whether I really meant 
what I said, and observing no signs of 
flinching—-for, beyond doubt, my coun- 
tenance showed signs of disgust at such 
unmerited treatment—he said, ‘ Well, 
you shall have a ship. Go down to Ply- 
mouth, and there await the orders of the 
Admiralty |” 


Down accordingly to Plymouth 
went Lord Cochrane ; but instead of 
a ship, he found that he had been “4 

ointed [to the command of a tub. 
The Arab, he tells us, was an old 
collier that could not work to wind- 
ward. She was intended to be em- 
— in watching the enemy in 
oulogne ; but Lord Cochrane very 
soon discovered that she was useless 
for such a service ; and the Admiralty 
according directed him to cruise in 
the North Sea for the protection of 
the fisheries. This he stigmatises as a 
cruel order devised by official male- 
volence. With deference, we think 
his Lordship is hardly justified in 
making so serious a charge. By his 
own showing, the Arab was unfit for 
eervice on the French coast, but it by 
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no means follows that she was unfit 
for cruising in the North Seas; and 
it would be totally contrary to all rule, 
and subversive of authority, if every 
captain were to be allowed to select 
his own destination. At length. 
however, he was more fortunate; 
Lord St. Vincent .had retired from 
the Admiralty, where he was suc- 
ceed by Lord Melville, who ap- 
— him to the command of the 

allas, a new fir-built frigate of thirty- 
two guns, 

Lord Melville did more, for he 
gave him permission to cruise off the 
Azores for a month under Admiralty 
orders. This was a great boon, for 
he was thus made independent of 
superior command; and there was 
good hope of picking up some valu- 
able prizes—a sport into which his 
Lordship always entered with peculiar 
zest—in the shape of vessels which 
might be: bound from the Spanish 
West Indies to Cadiz. Nor was he 
disappointed ; for he managed to cap- 
ture and send home three large ships 
with valuable cargoes, not only of 
produce, but of jewels, ingots, dollars, 
and plate; and finally the Pallas re- 
turned to Plymouth, “with three 
large golden candlesticks, each about 
five feet high, placed upon the mast- 
heads.” 

His Lordship does not tell us what 
was the amount of his share; but 
it must have been something very 
handsome indeed, for on the strength 
of it he proceeded to contest the bor- 
ough of Honiton, with the view of 
taking his seat in Parliament as an 
extreme Reformer. 

He had much better have stuck to 
his profession. He was defeated on 
the first attempt, bat was successful 
in the second, though he does net seem 
to have entered the House of Com- 
mons until 1807, when, at a general 
election, he was returned for West- 
minister along with Sir Francis Bur- 
dett. Before his return by the electors 
of Honiton, he had performed a most 
brilliant exploit off Isle d’Aix, which 
we regret we cannot advert to more 
fully. Conceiving that bis first lieu- 
tenant Haswell was entitled to pro- 
motion, which the authorities were 
not ready to grant, Lord Cochrane, 
so soon as he became M.P., intimated 
that it would be his duty to bring 
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this case, and another in which he 
was equally interested, before the 
House of Commons, in order to ex- 
pose ‘‘a partiality so detrimental to 
the interests of the navy.” This had 
the desired effect. Both the lieu- 
tenants were promoted; and Lord 
Cochrane was appointed to the Im- 
perieuse frigate, evidently, he thinks, 
to keep him out of the way. After 
his return for Westminster he did 
speak ; but evidently without produc- 
ing any effect, for the motion which he 
made on the subject of naval abuses 
was negatived without a division. Im- 
mediately afterwards he was ordered 
to join Lord Collingwood’s fleet in 
the Mediterranean. 

There follows what we consider 
the most interesting part of the 
volume, the record of the cruise of 
the Imperieuse, which occupies four 
chapters. The reader can hardly 
have failed to observe, both from our 
quotations and commentary, that we 
feel a little vexed by the intermin- 
able allusions made to prize-money, 
and the injustice which Lord Coch- 
rane sustained at the hands of the 
Admiralty Courts. We regret, for 
his Lordship’s sake, that he has in- 
dulged in so much querulous lamen- 
tation, and has owned to such an 
exorbitant appetite for this species of 
plunder. We wish to regard him as 
a naval hero, which he truly was, but 
he constantly obtrudes upon us sen- 
timents which savour somewhat of 
the buccaneer. We can easily believe 
that no sailor is indifferent to the 
charms of prize-money. Such cap- 
tures must be very enticing ; and we 
can understand the raptures of Jack 
Bunce, who, poor fellow, sailed under 
no legalised flag, when commenting 
on an encounter in the open sea: 
“Give me such a chase as we might 
see from the mast-head off the island 
of Trinidado! Your Don, rolling as 
deep in the water as a grampus, deep 
loaden with rum, sugar, and bales of 
tobacco, and all the rest ingots, moi- 
dores, and gold dust; then set all 
sail, clear the deck, stand to quarters, 
up with the Jolly Roger—we near 
her—we make her out to be well 
manned and armed—the Don blazes 
away—never mind yet, my brave 
lads—ron her alongside, and oa 
board with you—to work with your 
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grenadoes, your cutlasses, pole-axes, 
and pistols. The Don cries Miseri- 
cordia, and we share the cargo with- 
out co licentio Seignior.” But, some- 
how or other, we do not like to hear 
any such unctuous gloatings from 
a British admiral; and we would 
much rather that some of the passages 
to which we refer had been cancelled. 
The perpetual obtrusion of pecuniary 
interest interferes with our estimate 
of the heroic qualities of the man; 
for, in a British officer, we expect 
tifat zeal for the public service shall 
be the grand motive power, and that 
the desire for private emolument 
shall always be considered as sub- 
solidiary. We by no means intend to 
convey the impression that Lord 
Dundonald was ever wanting in zeal, 
or that, even in the minutest instance, 
he would have allowed personal con- 
siderations to interfere with the dis- 
charge of his duty. We honour and 
venerate the man ; and our complaint 
simply is, that in this respect he has 
wronged himself. Had Nelson writ- 
ted his own memoirs, and talked so 
about prize-money, we doubt whether 
his fame would have been so colos- 
sal as we now behold it. 

We get rid of much of this objec- 
tionable feature in the narrative of 
the cruise of the Impérieuse. Like 
Keith, Lord Colliogwood seems to 
have understood and thoroughly ap- 
preciated the great talent and almost 
unlimited resources of Lord Coch- 
rane; for instead of keeping him 
attached to the fleet, he gave him 
instructions to harass the French and 
Spanish coast as opportunity served. 
To explain adequately the masterly, 
audacious, and skilfal way in which 
this duty was performed, would al- 
most require a transcript of many 
pages. The destruction of sema- 
phores, the land operations, the cut- 
ting-up of sea-coast roads, and the 
cutting-out of hostile vessels, crowd 
upon us, so that we can only give the 
summary contained in the summary 
of brave Lord Collingwood, a hero 
.into whose noble soul no thought of 
jealousy ever entered. 


“T enclose a letter which I have just 
received from the Right Hon. Lord 
Cochrane, captain of the Impérieuse, 
stating the services on which he had 
been employed on the coast of Langue- 
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doc. Nothing can exceed the zeal and 
activity with which his Lordship pursues 
the enemy. The success which attends 
his enterprises clearly indicates with 
what skill and ability they are conducted, 
besides keeping the coast in constant 
alarm, causing a general suspension of 
the trade, aud harassing a body of troops 
employed in opposing him. He has 
probably prevented those troops which 
were intended for Figueras from advanc- 
ing into Spain, by giving them employ- 
ment in the defence of their own coasts.” 


This is high testimony, but not, as 
we are thoroughly assured, one atom 
beyond the truth. 

The defence of the castle of Trini- 
dad at Rosas was another splendid 
instance of the heroism, daring, and 
apparently inexhaustible resources of 
Lord Cochrane. If not crowned with 
entire success—for his Lordship was 
finally compelled to abandon the 
place—it paralysed the movements 
of the French army in Catalonia, 
showing what might have been done 
if even a small British squadron had 
been sent to the west coast of France, 
in the way of preventing, by finding 
occupation for them at home, the 
despatch of more troops to Spain. 

‘*My object then was,” says Lord 
Dundonald,—“ as from long and unceas- 
ing experience I considered myself en- 
titled to the command of more than one 
ship—to propose to the Government to 
take possession of the French islands in 
the Bay of Biscay, and to let me with 
a small squadron operate against the 
enemy’s seaboard there, as I had previ- 
ously done with the Speedy and Impéri- 
euse, from Montpellier to Barcelona. 
Had this permission been granted, I do 
not hesitate to stake my professional re- 
putation that netther the Peninsular war, 
nor tts enormous cost to the nation, from 
1809 onwards, would ever have been heard 
of. It would have been easy—as it will 
always be easy in case of future wars— 
that is, provided those who have the 
direction of national affairs have the 
sagacity to foresee disaster, and foresee- 
ing it, to take the initiative—so to harass 
the French coast as to find full employ- 
ment for their troops at home, and thus 
to render any operations in western 
Spain, or even in foreign countries, next 
to impossible.” 

The italics in the foregoing passage 
are Lord Dandonald’s, tol ee tant. 
less intended to draw special atten- 
tion to his opinion. Certainly it is 
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well worth consideration; for it is 
pot merely speculative, but is based 
upon practical experience, as exhibited 
throughout this interesting volume. 
It may be that the present Emperor 
of the French, whose eagacity none 
can question, attaches quite as much 
importance to this point as does Lord 
Dundonald; and that the great in- 
crease of the French navy, which has 
caused such a sensation in this coun- 
try, may have been made quite as 
much for defensive as for aggressive 
purposes. It is evident that, in the 
event of a general European war, in 
which Britain and France should 
be ranged on opposite sides, such a 
scheme of operation as Lord Dun- 
donald proposes would be most effec- 
tive as a diversion and impediment 
to military occupation of foreign 
countries, and could only be resisted 
by a large naval force, especially of 
gunboats, to guard and defend the 
shores. 

We now arrive at the history of 
the attack upon the French fleet in 
Basque Roads of which Lord Dan- 
donald gives a very different version 
from any which has yet appeared. 
His narrative is so circumstantial and 
so fortified by proof, that we cannot 
doubt its accuracy in every particu- 
lar ; but it is not an agreeable chap- 
ter in our naval annals, inasmuch as 
it imputes to Admiral Lord Gambier 
not only imbecility in action, but 
meanness towards Lord Cochrane, 
who was the true hero of that fight. 
It is now, we believe, generally ad- 
mitted that on that occasion the in- 
decision of Lord Gambier alone pre- 
vented the total destruction of the 
French fleet ; and it was but natural 
for him to palliate this by any kind 
of specious argument; but the at- 
tempt to defraud Cochrane of his 
just meed of credit for his almost un- 
paralleled exertions was so base, that 
but for the evidence afforded by a 
comparison of the several despatches, 
we should hardly have credited the 
charge. 

In order to make the story com- 
prehensible to the reader, we must 
premise that early in the year 1809, 
a French fleet under Admiral Vil- 
laomez was blockaded in the inner 
roads of the Isle d’Aix, by an almost 
equal British force under Lord Gam- 
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bier, which anchored in the Basque 
Roads directly opposite to the enemy, 
Sir Archibald Alison thus describes 
the French position: “The French 
fleet was now anchored in a very strong 
position. On one side they were 
covered by the Isle d’ Aix, garrisoned 
by two thousand men, and batteries 
mounting thirty long thirty-six poun- 
ders and several mortars; while on 
the other, the Isle of Oleron, at the 
distance of three miles and a half, 
was fortified by several works, the 
gups of which nearly reached the 
range of those of the citadel of Aix. 
Shoals also abounded in all direc. 
tions; and the Frerch fleet was 
drawn up in two close lines, between 
the protecting forts near the shore.” 
As a further defence, a strong boom 
had been constructed, forming two 
sides of a triangle, with its apex 
towards the British fleet, the distance 
between the extremities of the base 
being nearly a mile. ‘This for- 
midable obstacle,” says Lord Daon- 
donald, ‘‘ was composed of large spars, 
bound by chains, and moored along 
its whole double line with heavy 
anchors at appropriate intervals, 
forming the most stupendous strac 
ture of the kind on record,” The ’ 
French also had this advantage, that 
in case of need they could slip cable 
and run up the river Charente. 

It was of very great importance 
that this fleet should be destroyed, 
because if it managed to slip out and 
get off to the West Indies, as was 
known to have been its original des- 
tination, vast injury might be done 
to British commerce. The Board of 
Admiralty seem to have held this 
view strongly, and they seem also to 
have been aware that Lord Gambier 
was not suited for such a service. No 
sooner, therefore, had Lord Cochrane 
arrived in England (a bare fortnight 
after Lord Gambier had anchored in 
Basque Roads), than he was sent for 
to the Admiralty, and consulted by 
the First Lord (Mulgrave) as to the 
practicability of destroying or dis- 
abling the French squadron. 
Mulgrave further stated that the 
opinion of various naval officers a8 
to the practicability of accomplish- 
ing that object by means of firesbips 
had been taken, bat that it was dis 
couraging. He also produced a letter 
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feom Lord Gambier plainly indicat- 

jog reluctance to attempt bombard- 

ing the enemy’s fleet, and stating that 

the operation of fireships “is a hor- 

rille mode of warfare, and the attempt 
zardous, 1f not desperate.” 


 ¢-You see,’ said Lord Mulgrave, ‘ that 
Lord Gambier will not take upon himself 
the responsibility of attack, and the Ad- 
miraity is not disposed to hear the onus 
of failure by means of an attack by fire- 
ships, however desirous they may be that 
such an attack should be made.’ 

“Ig was now clear to me why T had 
been sent for to the Admiralty, where 
not a word of approbation of my previous 
services was uttered. The Channel fleet 
had been doing woree than nothing. The 
pation was dissatisfied, and even the 
existence of the Ministry was at stake. 
They wanted a victory, and the admiral 
commanding plainly told them he would 
not risk a defeat. Other naval officers 
had been consulted, who had disapproved 
of the use of fireships, and, as a last re- 
source, I had been sent for, in the hope 
that I would undertake the enterprise. 
If this were successful, the fleet would 
get the credit which would thus be re- 
flected on the Ministry; and if it failed, 
the consequence would be the loss of my 
individual reputation, as both Ministry 
and Commander-in-Chief would lay the 
‘ blame on me.” 

This, we are assured by Lord Dan. 
donald, was his instantaneous reflec- 
tion on receiving the above communi- 
cation. As, however, he was familiar 
with the locality and anchorage, and 
had actually devised a plan of attack, 
he did not consider himself justified 
in withholding it. The plan was a 
combination of explosion-vessels of 
the nature of floating mines, with 
fireships, such as actually was car- 
Tied into effect. But he determined 
to have nothing to do with its exe- 
cution, and stated that repeatedly, 
both verbally and in writing, to Lord 
Mulgrave, on the ground that, being 
& junior officer, his appearing in the 
matter would excite against him a 
great degree of jealousy, and that 
Lord Gambier might consider it pre- 
sumptuous in a mere captain to un- 
-dertake what he had not hesitated 
to describe as hazardous, if not des- 
perate. The Board, however, would 
not listen to his objections; Lord 
Mulgrave promised to make every- 
thing smooth with the admiral; and 
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Lord Cochrane sailed in the Impéri- 
euse for Basque Roads. 

We have entered rather fully into 
this matter, because we observe that 
the generally received version of Lord 
Cochrane’s appointment to this ser- 
vice is very different from the above. 
In the Annual Register for 1809 we 
find the following :— 


“While Lord Gambier, in conformity 
to the instructions which he had received, 
was considering in what manner the 
attack might best be made as soon as 
the fireships should reach him, Lord 
Cochrane returned to England from the 
coast of Catalonia, where, in that heroic 
spirit of enterprise by which he is so 
eminently distinguished, be had rendered 
signal services to the Spaniards. In his 
interview with the Board of Admirslty 
the expedition which was then fitting 
out was spoken of, and he was told it was 
for the purpose of destroying the French 
fleet in the roads of the Isle of Aix. He 
replied, that it was a service very easy to 
be accomplished. Upon this the question 
was asked him if he would undertake it, 
and he, of course, instantly answered yes, 
Lord Cochrane, therefore, in the Im- 
périeuse, joined Lord Gambier.” 

Such was the current report of the 
time ; and it goes a long way to ex- 

lain not only the singular apathy 
exhibited by Lord Gambier during 
the action, but the evident jealousy 
of some of the captains senior to 
Lord Cochrane, who were examined 
by the court-martial afterwards held 
upon the admiral. It could hardly 
be otherwise. Lord Gambier from the 
first had expressed himself against 
an attack, either by way of bombard- 
ment or by sending in fireships, so 
that he was little likely to be grati- 
fied by the successful result of a plan 
devised and carried into effect by a 
junior officer. The senior captains 
also regarded the appointment of 
Lord Cochrane as an iosult to the 
fleet. 


“Every captain was my senior, and 
the moment my plans were made known, 
all regarded me as an interlopor, sent to 
take the credit from those to whom it 
was now considered legitimately to be- 
long. ‘Why, could we not have done 
this as well as Lord Cochrane ?’ was the 
general cry of the fleet, and the question 
was reasonable; for the means once 
devised, there could be no difficulty 
in carrying them out. Others asked, 
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_ Why did not Lord Gambier permit us 

to do this before?’ the second query 
taking much of the sting from the. first, 
as regarded myself, by laying the blame 
on the Commander-in-Chief.” 

The fact is, that the Channel fleet 
was then in a state of almost entire 
disorganisation, Lord Gambier be- 
ing considered by many as utterly 
incompetent for command; and so 
little was his authority respected, 
that, says Lord Dundonald, “ the ill- 
humour of the fleet found an exponent 
in the person of Admiral Harvey, a 
brave Trafalgar officer, whose abuse 
of Lord Gambier to bis face was 
such as I had never before witnessed 
from a subordinate.” Lord Cochrane 
truly fuund himself in the position 
of the appointed leader of a des- 
perately forlorn hope. To add to 
these embarrassments, he discovered 
that, during all the time the fleet 
had Jain in Basque Roads, no sound- 
ings had been made, so as to as- 
certain the depth of the channels or 
the exact position of the shoals ! 
~; Nevertheless he set himself to work 
with an energy which nothing could 
daunt. He collected his fireships, 
constructed his explosion - vessels ; 
and, if allowed to proceed in his own 
way, and select his own opportunity, 
might have burned the whole French 
fleet without giving Lord Gambier 
the slightest trouble. But Lord 
Gambier chose to interfere, just when 
he ought not to have done so. He 
would not sanction the attack on the 
night proposed by Lord Cochrane ; 80 
that the French admiral, alarmed by 
the arrival of the fireships, had time 
to turn the delay to account by alter- 
ing the position of his fleet, so as to 
expose it to the smallest possible 
amount of danger. The French de- 
pended very much upon the boom, 
which they thought would be a suf- 
ficient protection against fireships ; 
but they had not calculated upon 
the employment of explosion-vessels, 
which, indeed, they could hardly do, 
seeing that these were the invention 
of Lord Cochrane. 

On the night of the 11th of April, 
the wind blowing bard, and the sea 
being high, Lord Cochrane was at 
Jast permitted to make the attack, 
The service being a desperate one, 
as the manning and conduct of 
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fireships ever must be, it was left 
to volunteers; buti a snfficiency of 
officers and men came forward for 
the purpose. The Impérieuse stood 
in to the edge of a shoal, where she 
anchored, with one of the two ex- 
plosion- vessels prepared by Lord 
Cochrane, made fast to her stern; it 
being his intention, after having 
fired the first, to return for the other, 
to be’ used as circumstances might 
suggest. Three frigates were an- 
chored at a short distance from the 
Impérieuse, to receive the crews of 
the fireships on their return. Lord 
Cochrane had also contemplated that 
their position there would enable 
them to support the boats of the 
fleet, which should have been ready 
to assist the fireships. ‘‘ But,” says 
he, with significant brevity, “ the boats 
of the fleet were not, for some reason 
or other, made use of at all.” 

The idea of a naval conflict is al- 
ways, we think, more appalling than 
that of a landward battle. The 
concentration of the artillery — the 
narrow space—the shattering of 
splinters—and the consciousness that 
the deep sea yawns below, must try 
the nerves more severely, though 
they may excite the brain more 
strongly than a contest upon mother 
earth. Bat when we add to that 
the horrors of a midnight attack, 
made in vessels charged with every 
kind of combustible and explosive 
material, passing through a storm of 
shot and shell from a hostile battery, 
the imagination can picture nothing 
more terrible. 

-Accompanied by one lieutenant 
(Bissel) and four seamen, Lord 
Cochrane went on board the Jargest 
of the explosion-vessels, containing 
fifteen hundred barrels of powder, 
several hundred shells, and nearly 
three thousand hand-grenades. The 
fireships were to follow. Drifting 
through the darkness, the gallant six 
soon neared the estimated {position of 
the French ships, and Lord Cochrane 
having kindled with his own hand 
the port fires, they hurried into the 
boat, and pulled away for their lives, 
with a strong wind and sea against 
them, which materially retarded their 
progress. 

“To our consternation, the fuses, 
which had been constructed to burn 
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fifteen minutes, lasted little more than 
half that time, when the vessels blew up, 
filling the air with shells, grenades, and 
rockets; whilst the downward and la- 
teral force of the explosion raised a soli- 
tary mountain of water, from the break- 
ing of which in all directions our little 
boat narrowly escaped being swamped. 
In one respect it was, perhaps, fortunate 
for us that the fuses did not burn the 
time calculated, as, from the little way 
we had made against the strong wind 
and tide, the rockets and shells from the 
exploded vessel went over us. Had we 
been in the line of their descent at the 
moment of explosion, our destruction 
from the shower of shells and other 
missiles would have been inevitable. 

“Tne explosion-vessel did her work 
well, the effect constituting one of the 
grandest artificial spectacles imaginable. 
For a moment the sky was red with the 
lurid glare arising from the simultane- 
ous ignition of fifteen hundred barrels of 
powder. On this gigantic flash subsid- 
ing, the air seemed alive with shells, 
grenades, rockets, and masses of timber, 
the wreck of the shattered vessel; whilst 
the water was strewn with spars shaken 
out of the enormous boom, on which, 
according to the subsequent testimony 
of Captain Proteau, whose frigate lay 
just within the boom, the vessel had 
brought up before she exploded. The 
sea was convulsed as by an earthquake, 
rising, as has been said, in a huge wave, 
on whose crest our boat was lifted like 
a cork, and as suddenly dropped into a 
vast trough, out of which, as it closed upon 
us with the rush of a whirlpool, none 
expected to emerge. The skill of the 
boat’s crew, however, overcame the 
threatened danger, which passed away 
as suddenly as it had arisen, and in a few 
minutes nothing but a heavy rolling sea 
had to be encountered, all having again 
become silence and darkness.” 

The explosion of the monster 
bomb was effectual in shattering the 
boom, and opening a clear way for 
the passage of the fireships; but un- 
fortunately these were not conduct- 
ed by such steady hands as guided 
the other. Oat of twenty fireships, 
five only reached the enemy’s posi- 
tion, and these did no damage. The 
fuses were kindled far too soon, and 
some were brought to on a wrong 
tack, and passed to windward of the 
French fleet. One actually bore 
down upon the Impérieuse, very 
nearly setting fire to her, and, to the 
infinite mortification of Lord Coche 
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rane, compelling the abandonment of 
the other explosion-vessel, which, had 
a single spark lighted on it, would 
have blown the frigate into atoms. 
But the appearance alone of the fire- 
ships struck terror and confusion into 
the enemy. They cut their cables 
and drifted ashore. 

“At daylight on the morning of the 
12th, not a spar of the boom was any- 
where visible, and with the exception of 
the Foudroyant and Cassard, the whole 
of the enemy’s vessels were helplessly 
aground. The former of these ships lying 
out of the sweep of the tide, and being 
therefore out of danger from the fire- 
ships, appeared not to have cut her cable; 
and the Cassard, which had at first done 
so, again brought up about two cables’ 
length from the Foudroyant. 

“With these exceptions every vessel 
of the enemy’s fleet was ashore. The 
flag-ship of Admiral Allemand, L'Océan, 
three-decker, drawing the most water, 
lay outermost on the north-west edge of 
the Palles shoal, nearest the deep-water, 
where she was most exposed to attack ; 
whilst all, by the fall of the tide, were - 
lying on their bilge, with their bot- 
toms completely exposed to shot, and 
therefure beyond the possibility of re- 
sistance.” 

Then was the time for Lord Gam- 
bier to have stood in. The destruc- 
tion of the French fleet in that posi- 
tion was certain, provided the attack 
was immediately made, but the re- 
turn of the flood-tide would liberate 
the stranded ships. Lord Gambier, 
however, was fourteen miles away, 
and made no symptom of stirring ! 
In vain did the maddened Cochrane 
make successive signals—*“ All the 
enemy's ships, except two, are on 
shore”’—“ The enemy’s ships can be 
destroyed”—“ Half the fleet can de- 
stroy the enemy”— “The frigates 
alone can destroy the enemy’—* The 
enemy is preparing to heave off.” No 
reply was vouchsafed, save the ac- 
knowledgment that the signals had 
been observed ! 

Five hours of most precious time 
were thus lost, but at ll am. te 
British fleet did weigh, and stood in 
for Aix Roads. By this time the tide 
was flowing, and the French” ships 
making every exertion to heave off; 
still the bulk of them was aground ; 
but to the amazement and despair of 
Cochrane, the British fleet, after ap- 
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. proaching within seven or eight miles 
of the grounded ships, again came to 
anchor! 

Stung almost to frenzy by the 
thought that the enemy would escape, 
and resolute to do his duty to his 
country, whatever might be the con- 
duct of others, Cochrane ordered the 
anchor of the Impérieuse to be hove, 
and drifted stern-foremost towards 
the enemy. Running the gauntlet 
of the batteries’ without sustaining 
any damage, and making sail after 
the nearest of the enemy’s escaping 
vessels, he signalled, “ Enemy supe- 
rior to chasing ship, but inferior to 
the fleet,” and, “In want of assist- 
ance,” hoping by the last signal to 
shame Gambier into activity. And 
sure enough assistance was required ; 
for the Calcutta, a French ship still 
aground, having fired at the Impéri- 
euse, Cochrane shortened sail, re- 
turned the fire, dropped anchor, and 
engaged at onee three vessels, the 
Calcutta, the Aquilon, and the Ville 
de Varsovie. After this Lord Gam- 
bier could not remain passive, so 
several ships were sent in to Coch- 
rane’s assistance. On seeing this the 
crew of the Calcutta abandoned her, 
and she became prize to the Impéri- 
euse. The aiding ships turned their 
fire upon the other two vessels, the 
Impérieuse desisting, as by this time 
the crew were thoroughly exhausted 
by fatigue. They strack in less than 
a couple of hours. Shortly after- 
wards the Calcutta was set on fire, 
and the crew of the Tonnerre, a 
French ship which was not attack- 
ed, set fire to her, and escaped in 
their boats. Both these vessels blew 
up. 

P30 closed the night. Before day- 
break a light was shown from the 
squadron to recall the ships that had 
been sent io. They obeyed, having first 
set fire to the French line-of-battle 
- ships Aquilon and Ville de Varsovie ; 
an act, says Lord Dundonald, for which 
there was not the slightest necessity, 
as they could easily have been got 
off. But there were still two ships 
agroond, the Foudroyant and the 
Cassard, both which could be taken, 
or at all events destroyed; and these 
Cochrane determined to attack. Hail- 
ing the Indefatigable, he asked her 
captain if he would aid in the at- 
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tempt, but he, obedient to the signal 
of recall, refused. Of different stuff 
was the captain of the Pallas, the 
present Admiral Sir George F. Sey. 
moor, who, without waiting to be 
asked, hailed the Impérieuse, and 
offered to abide by Cochrane. The 
Pallas anchored, and four brigs fol- 
lowed the example. 

The fire of the Calcutta had mate- 
rially damaged the Impérieuse, which 
required, before recommencing action, 
to have the shot-holes stopped and 
a portion of the rigging repaired, 
While this was going on, Lord Coch- 
rane ordered the only bomb-vessel 
with him to fire on the French ships, 
which, having thrown everything 
overboard, were now pressing sail to 
get up the Charente ; but at the first 
shot a signal of recall was hoisted, 
To this Cochrane replied, “The 
enemy can be destroyed ;’ but no 
notice was taken of that. Shortly 
afterwards a boat was sent with a 
letter of recall from Lord Gambier, 
commencing thus, “You have done 
your part so admirably that I will 
not suffer you to tarnish it by at- 
tempting impossibilities, which I 
think, as well as those captains who 
have come from you, any farther 
effort to destroy those ships would 
be. You, must therefore join as 
soon as you can with the bombs,” &c. 
Had the letter ended here, there 
could have been no dubiety as to its 
meaning, but, as if to justify the current 
report that he was little better than 
an old woman, Lord Gambier added 
this postscript -—“I have ordered 
three brigs and two rocket-vessels to 
join you, with which, and the bomb, 
you may make an attack on’ the ship 
that is aground on the Palles, or to- 
wards Ile Madame, but I do not 
think you will succeed; and I am 
anxious that you should come to me, 
as I wish to send you to England as 
soon as possible. You must, there- 
fore, come as soon as the tide turns.” 
Thus discouraged and perplexed by 
contradictory and irreconcilable in- 
structions, Lord Cochrane simply re- 
turned for answer that the ships on 
shore could be destroyed ; but he did 
nothing more that day, and the next 
morning he was peremptorily re- 
called. 

We need not pursue the story 
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farther, fur enough hes been said to 
show that the whole merit of what 
was done was due to Lord Cochrane. 
He was the deviser of the explosion- 
vessel, by means of which the boom 
was shivered to pieces, and the fire- 
ships allowed to pass in, which was 
the real cause of the grounding of 
the enemy’s ships. He fired that 
explosion-vessel with his own hand 
—a frightful risk, almost without a 
parallel, if we except the similar 
achievement of Constantine Kanaris 
in the Greek war of independence. 
Alone, and unsupported, he stood 
into Aix Roads, exposed to the fire 
of the batteries, and engaged three 
ships at once before a single British 
vessel came to his assistance. One 
of these he took unaided. He re- 
mained behind after the supporting 
vessels had. been recalled; aud who 
can doubt that, but for the perversity 
of Lord Gambier, he would have in- 
flicted far greater damage? As it 
was, the French fleet was partly de- 
stroyed and altogether crippled; for 
the vessels which wenj ashore and 
escaped conflagration were so injured 
as to require a thorough repair be- 
fore they could be sent to sea; and 
of two more, the Tourville, 74, was 
wrecked up the river, and the L'In- 
dienne frigate was burned at its 
mouth by the crew, lest it should fall 
into the hands of the British. 
Compare that with the dastardly 
conduct of Lord Gambier—for really 
it would be an abuse of words to 
term it otherwise—and then who 
can attach blame to Lord Cochrane 
for intimating to the Admiralty his 
intention of opposing a vote of thanks 
to that most ancient and fishlike of 
admirals? For what was he to receive 
thanks? He had set his face against 
the employment of fireships — the 
idea of explosion-vessels was far be- 
yond his capacity and understanding 
—he refused Lord Cochrane leave to 
make his attempt when wind and 
weather suited, and before the enemy 
had taken the alarm—after the way 
was opened and the French vessels 
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grounded, he delayed standing in 
until the best opportunity had gone 
by ; and when he did stand in, it was 
to anchor uselessly out of gun-shot. 
He did certainly, at the last, send 
some assistance to Cochrane, when 
engaged in unequal combat; but that 
hardly can be called a virtue, for he 
had the example and fate of :Byng 
before him: and had Cochrane per- 
ished that day, and the Impéricuse 
been taken without an attempt at 
rescue, it would be a bold thing to 
aver that the year 1809 might not 
have exhibited a parallel spectacle to 
that of 1757. And, finally, he lost 
not a moment in recalling the at- 
tacking ships of the squadron, leaving 
the victory incomplete. 

We need not enter into further 
details. The review of this volume 
has been to us a labour of love; for 
although we do not always coincide 
in opinion with the noble author, 
and have not hesitated to say so, we 
hold him most reverently, and fer- 
vently do we trust that his honoured 
age may be prolonged. Age, indeed, 
bas descended on him as silkily and 
softly as the first elight sprinkling of 
snow that gives indication of the 
coming of the winter. Scarcely, in the 
more detailed narrative, do we per- 
ceive its presence; and when he 
warms with warlike recollections, it 
disappears as on the cone of Vesu- 
vius. Very few men there are, or 
ever were, who at his years would 
have attempted such a task—not one, 
so far as we know or remember, who 
could have performed it with such 
accuracy and spirit. Literature and 
history alike will sustain a great loss 
if this autobiography is not com- 
pleted ; and we trust that Lord Dun- 
donald may be spared to give us 
another, if not a third volume, and 
that we (id est, the writer of this 
article, whose naval rank is nearer 
that of his Lordship than he may be 
aware), may survive to review the 
same, and give it as hearty com- 
mendation as we bestow on the-frag- 
mentary portion which has appeared. 
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Robert Burns. 


ROBERT BURNS, 


Aut hearts are his—with high and low, 
Tue Doon in fancy seems to flow 
To music all its own : 
The village maiden to his lays 
Her simple, artless homage pays— 
The Queen upon the throne ! 


All that the cottage-hearth endears— 
All that can move to mirth or tears, 
In his sweet song combine : 
And pictured there with simplest grace, 
Old times and manners we may trace 
In ev’ry living line. 


And reed we say that, in his page 
Are strains that must, from age to age, 
When clouds are in her sky, 
Speak to his country’s glowing heart, 
And bid her ever act her part, 
As in the days gone by ! 


Nor upon earth alone he reigns, & 

Nor heaven alone on his domains 
Shines with wide-spreading ray ; 

But things unearthly and of night, 

And lighted by no heav’nly light, 
His mighty spell obey ! 


And never can it be forgot, 

That hard as was our poet’s lot, 
Left in cold want to pine, 

No poor and servile arts he knew, 

But ever to himself was true, 
And to his art divine. 


No fear that Time with men like him, 

The radiance of Fame should dim— 
And for this simple cause— 

That Time has, happily, no force 

To change the onward, even course 
Of Nature and her Jaws. 


‘“‘ The daisy,” therefore, still must grow— 
The hills where Lucar loves to flow, 
Still meet “ the winter sun”— 
And Nature’s poet still must hold, 
Amidst her streams and ‘* mountains old,” 
The place that he has won! 
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THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE.—PART XII, 


CHAPTER XXXV.—GIULIO, 


Ir there had been any doubt re- 
maining in the minds of Foliot and 
the Abbot as to Prior Hugh’s compli- 
city in the attempted abduction of 
the Lady Gladice, it was speedily set 
at rest as soon as they were enabled 
to hear her own story. Nothing 
would have induced her, she assured 
the superior, to have quitted the pro- 
tection of the abbey walls for a mo- 
ment, but the personal assurance of 
the prior that Longchamp himself 
had sent an escort for her, in order 
that she might join him at Hunting- 
don—an assertion which had been 
backed by a pretended letter which 
he had shown her as from the abbot 
himself. Of the other agents in the 
attempt she declared herself wholly 
ignorant; so far as her alarm had 
permitted her to take any notice of 
the men who had sprung upon the 
boat after it crossed the stream, she 
had no previous recollection of their 
persons, though one voice among them 
seemed familiar to her. She was un- 
willing, indeed, to speak at all upon 
this part of the affair, and coloured and 
trembled so painfully at the abbot’s 
questioning, kind and considerate as 
it was, that he soon forbore to press 
it. Her own suspicions pointed, no 
doubt, to the same quarter as before. 
It scarcely needed the additional fact 
of Waryn’s having followed the party 
of horsemen from Huntingdon, to in- 
dicate Sir Nicholas le Hardi as the 
principal in this second outrage, whe- 
ther he were actually present or not. 

The suspicion was reduced to a 
certainty before nightfall. The poor 
tirewoman, as to whose fate Gladice 
had been in such painful anxiety, 
reached the abbey, half-dead with 
terror and fatigue, a few hours after 
the abbot’s arrival. It would have 
been long before the terrified Bertha 
could have made her story sufficiently 
intelligible, had not her listeners been 
prepared to supply its defects, and 
interpret its confusion, from their 
own knowledge of the events of the 
past night. The two Benedictines, 
who had been Gladice’s companions 


in the boat, had pushed off up the 
stream at the first alarm from Foliot’s 
party, carrying the girl with them. 
Her mouth had .been tightly muffled 
from the first to prevent: her shrieks 
from attracting notice, and in this 
state they had conveyed her some 
distance up the river. They had 
themselves landed on the side next 
the abbey (where Waryn had found 
the boat), after leaving the girl on 
the other bank, bidding her take her 
way back to Willan’s Hope, and 
threatening her with vengeance if 
she again made her appearance at 
the monastery. To Willan’s Hope, 
accordingly, as her nearest safe re- 
fuge, poor Bertha had striven to find 
her way, but, frightened and bewild- 
ered as she was, had lost herself in 
the flooded meadows, and, been found 
at daylight lying utterly chilled and 
exhausted, and carried into a swine- 
herd’s hut. From thence, as soon as 
her strength was partially recovered, 
she had made her way back“to Ri- 
velsby, thinking that there alone she 
could hear tidings of her young mis- 
tress, and not having the courage, in- 
deed, to return to Dame Elfhild with 
sach a miserable story. She had dis- 
tinguished Foliot’s voice as one of 
those who had come to the rescue; 
and though her captors had hurried 
her from the spot before she could tell 
what the issue had been, this recol- 
lection had given her some hope of 
her lady’s safety. Another voice, too, 
she had recognised very distinctly 
amongst their assailants; it was that 
of Sir Nicholas’ foreign esquire, whom 
she had seen more than once at Wil- 
lan’s Hope. It was a reminiscence, 
it appeared, in which poor Bertha 
was not likely to be mistaken; for 
Dubois, whose conversational talents 
almost equalled his master’s, had in- 
gratiated himself considerably with 
the maiden during his visit there; 
partly, no doubt, under the natural 
attraction of a dimpled cheek and 
blue eyes; but mainly, it must be 
conceded to the Gascon’s practical 
and business-like habits, in the hope 
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to extract from her, in their confi- 
dential moments, some account of 
the stranger lady who he had heard 
was lying sick there — whom he 
thought it possible (after Sir Nicho- 
las’ story of the vision in Cuthwin’s 
hut) to identify with Isola—but of 
whom Bertha had very little to tell, 
and, remembering her Jady’s injunc- 
tions, was prudent enough not to 
communicate even the little she knew. 
Late in-the afternoon, when it suited 
his own leisure and convenience, the 
swineherd who bad given her shelter 
had carried some distorted version ef 
the girl’s tale to the old tower; and 
within an hour or two of Bertha’s 
reappearance at the abbey, Gladice 
was not a little cheered and comfort- 
ed by the arrival of her aunt under 
the trusty guard of old Warenger. 
Dame Elfthild, whose affection for her 
niece was strong and genuine, had 
lust no time in setting out in person 
fur Rivelsby, in order to ascertain at 
once the truth or falsehood of the 
alurmiog intelligence which had 
reached her. If it should prove (as 
she could not help suspecting) that 
Le Hardi had been the originator of 
this unscrupulous attempt, she had 
resolved herself to seek the Bishop of 
Ely and demand redress; for though 
she had favoured the knight’s suit so 
long as it was carried on according 
to the laws of knighthood and court- 
tesy, and might even have looked 
with indulgence upon some act of 
lover-like boldness which might serve 
to overcome scruples which she 
thought unreasonable, her love for 
Gladice was too real not to recoil with 
abhorrence from any actual outrage 
upon her feelings ; and the forcing a 
maiden from the protection of the 
church was a deed which bore a very 
different aspect in her eyes, from 
winning the same fair prize in any 
lawful combat. It only needed to 
have seen the tears of joy with which 
they embraced each other, when she 
found her still unharmed within the 
friendly walls of Rivelsby, to be as- 
sured that, however the elder and 
the younger might differ in some of 
their views of love and marriage, 
there was a hearty sympathy between 
the two. It was not difficult to pre- 
vail upon Dame Elfhild to remain for 
the present as the abbot’s guest: if 
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reril was at hand, she was quite con- 
tent to share it with her niece; and 
though the old seneschal insisted on 
returning to his vacant charge at 
Willan’s Hope—his fear of incurring 
Sir Godfrey’s displeasure coinciding, 
in this case, with his sense of strict 
military duty—yet he consented to 
leave behind him at the abbey, as a 
personal guard for his mistress, half. 
a-dozen stout retainers, who formed 
a very welcome reinforcement to the 
little garrison. 

The abbot had already visited the 
infirmary in company with Foliot, in 
the hope of obtaining some farther 
information from the wounded pri- 
soners whom the charity of the Bene- 
dictines had carried into the monas-- 
tery. They found that one of them 
was already dead. The other still 
lay speechless ; an arrow had pierced 
through both cheeks, wounding the 
tongue in its passage. It had been 
found also, upon examination, that 
he had been badly wounded in the 
side. As he lay upon his pallet, his 
head and face carefully bandaged by 
the good brethren’s hands, Waryn 
fancied that he recognised the pale 
and swollen features, but could not 
call to mind where or when he had 
seen them. The wounded man’s eyes 
were closed, and he appeared to be 
sleeping ; and as they found he had 
not spoken, save in rare monosyllables, 
and that with apparent difficulty, 
since he had been carried in, the 
abbot and his companions withdrew 
without subjecting their prisoner to 
any attempt at examination. 

Rivelsby had other additions to 
its guests that evening. Father 
Giacomo had arrived there safely 
towards nightfall with his young 
charge, who was welcomed back 
amongst the brotherhodd with hearty 
delight. Giulio’s reappearance, in the 
present troubled state of their affairs, 
was a visible and wholesome relief 
both to the monks and their superior. 
Abbot Martin had bidden most of 
the officers of the house to his private 
table at supper hour, in celebration 
of his safe return to them, and with 
the desire to efface as far as possible 
the painful feelings which might have 
been caused by the prior’s treachery 
and disgrace. If others of the fra- 
ternity had been privy to his designs 
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—and the abbot could not conceal 
from himself that it must have been 
so, at least to some extent —he trusted 
that the disaffection was confined to 
a few, and having secured the chief 
criminal, was willing to spare him- 
self the pain of detecting and punish- 
ing the accomplices. But the meal 
would have been a very restrained 
and cheerless one, but for Giulio’s 
presence. Happily unconscious of 
the mutual embarrassment and dis- 
trust which kept many of his elders 
silent — some from self-accusation, 
others from the fear of being wrong- 
fully suspected—the boy conversed 
freely with all, and often served as 
a valuable medium for the flagging 
conversation. Even Andrew the sa- 
crist was grave beyond his wont, 
or found the atmosphere too uncon- 
genial to venture upon the mildest 
of his usual jests, though he sate 
next sub-prior Simon, who supplied 
unfailing capital as a subject, the 
more valuable because he was him- 
self unconscious of the application, 
and though the abbot was not wont 
to check such sallies unless they 
threatened to pass the bounds of 
good-humour. Waryn Foliot was 
plainly infected with the prevailing 
restraint, and was as silent as any of 
the party: either his thoughts were 
occupied by the cares of his new po- 
sition (for the abbot had claimed his 
services as aide-de-camp in the some- 
what . delicate office of managing 


Danneguin and his troop), or he 
missed the eloquent eyes which 
had that morning thanked him 


for his good service of the night 
past. Dame Elfhild, indeed, whose 
spirits rose with emergencies, would 
fain have had her niece grace the 
superior’s table with her presence, 
which she represented as an act ‘of 
gratitude and duty; but Gladice 
might well be excused if she felt 
unequal to a public appearance, and 
the elder lady was reluctantly com- 
pelled to sup in private also. It 
might, indeed, have been the fluent 
. converse of the latter which Foliot 
mnissed, for she had been most liberal 
in her professions of gratitude on her 
niece’s behalf, whereas -Gladice her- 
self had scarce bestowed five words 
on him. Bat Giulio talked to all 
who were within reach to listen. 
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The sad and anxious face which the 
abbot himself wore at intervals, in 
spite of his efforts to set the others 
at their ease, brightened into a smile 
as often as he addressed the little 
guest who sat on his left hand, or 
replied to his frequent remarks and 
inquiries. Favourite as he had been 
with them all during his brief so- 
journ amongst them, the brethren of 
Rivelsby bad never yet bad such oc- 
casion to bless the innocent eyes and 
fearless smile which had lighted the 
gloom of the cloister, as on that 
evening of a day of trouble, when 
the boy’s bright looks and bold words 
at once relieved and rebuked the 
suspicions and jealousies of man- 
hood. 

The superior was not sorry to bring 
to an early close a banquet so unlike 
his usual genial though temperate 
hospitalities. Giacomo followed him 
to his apartment with the boy, for 
whom Wolfert was to give up again 
his little chamber in the wall. The 
Italian had consented to this ar- 
rangement at the abbot’s special 
request. 

“Bear with me in this,” he said, 
as he kissed the boy’s fair curls be- 
fore parting with him for the night; 
“he is a comfort to me in this 
trouble; and, unreasonable as it 
seems, I think I could not rest to- 
night unless [ had personal assurance 
of his safety.” 

‘* Be it so, my lord abbot, be it so,” 
replied the other, with a sad smile. 
“T have learnt to acknowledge that 
you have a better claim to his love 
than I. He should rest well here, 
living or dead,” he continued in a 
low tone, “ for they of his blood sleep 
passing sound at Rivelsby.” 

“What say you?’ exclaimed the 
abbot, starting as he closed the door 
of the boy’s resting-place; “ who is 
the child, then? speak—I have had 
patience long.” 

“You have—yet I did but with- 
hold the knowledge while I thought 
it would barm you. He is the lord 
of Ladysmede, by King Richard's 


grace.” 

“How?” said the churchman ; 
“ whose son is he ?” , 

“He is the child of Miles de 
Burgh.” 


“Say you so indeed?” said the 
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abbot ; “the son “of noble Sir Miles, 
mine own friend and comrade ?—alas ! 
in days that were. We rode together 
as esquires to King Henry. I buckled 
on his spurs the day he was made 
knight,” continued the churchman, 
warming with the reminiscences of 
his youth; “I was as proud as if the 
honour had been mine own! But 
doth Sir Godfrey know of this?” 

“ He does.” 

“And would withhold from him 
his lawful rights ?” 

“Tt seems so. Listen,” continued 
the Italian, fixing his dark eyes upon 
the abbot, and speaking in his most 
earnest tone; “I would do Sir God- 
frey no wrong. I will be just to him, 
and to others, if I can. Let him be 
what he may, he is not more guilty 
than the man who stands before you. 
For years he knew not of this child’s 
existence. When Sir Miles died”— 
the Italian’s clear voice trembled— 
“King Richard was absent, and 
Prince John received his cousin Sir 
Godfrey's homage, and seized him of 
the lands of Ladysmede. It was 
hard when, long time afterwards, 
he learned that King Richard had 
pemeoge: investiture to this boy. 

say it was excusable in a stout 
knight to.hold to so fair an ivherit- 
ance, if he might; he would scarce 
be over-hasty in giving credit to a 
tale brought him by—such as I.” 

“You?” said the abbot; “how 
came you to be the child’s pro- 
tector ?” 

“That, too, you shall hear. My 
protection, if so you call it, seemed 
powerless enough. I had little 
proof, save my own word and 
knowledge, of the boy’s parentage. 
Sir Miles had left him in the ward- 
ship of King Richard: the knight 
was in ntuch favour with his majesty, 
as you doubtless know.” 

“TI know,” said the abbot. “ He 
turned a Cypriot blade when the 
crosses stormed Limisso, which else 
had left England kingless. It well- 
nigh cost him his own life.” 

“ The king was not ungrateful,” said 
the Italian: ‘“‘when the knight lay 
on his deathbed in Palestine, he left 
this boy—his only child—as a dying 
pledge to his sovereign.” 

‘‘He sank under the pestilence, 
did he not? It was a sorry death 
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for such a man as Miles de Burgh, 
Would God he had fallen in fair field, 
as a good knight should !” 

“Would God he had!” echoed 
Giacomo, earnestly. He paused a 
moment, and there seemed a chok- 
ing in his throat. “Listen again; 
when Giulia Cameldoni fled from 
her novitiate with Miles de Burgh— 
you had left Genoa, as I remember— 
none knew whither they were gone, 
On the same dgy my unhappy sister 
was missed from her convent; it wag 
believed that they had fled together. 
Soon a whisper rose that both had 
been betrayed and dishonoured by 
a false marriage. Sir Nicholas le 
Hardi” — his voice lost its tremor, 
and became hoarse with passion— 
“for I learnt afterwards whence the 
slander grew—had been heard to 
boast that the priest who joined 
their hands—they were wedded on 
the same day—had been no priest, 
but a creature of his own. It was 
false—false as he who said it,’—be 
continued, as the abbot seemed about 
to interrupt him; “but there was 
too much reason then to believe it. 
It was no good report that Le Hardi 
had borne; the marvel was, that he 
and Miles de Burgh should have been 
such close companions. The slander 
spread; bitter as you knew Giulia’s 
kinsmen were against the English, 
they believed it. But they were 
jealous of the honour of their house; 
she returned and died in childbirth, 
and the Cameldoni_ buried their 
wrongs in silence; for the Hoglish 
knights had sailed, it was said, for 
Normandy. Notso with me. Stricken 
as I had been with his double blow,— 
the woman I had silently but madly 
loved, the sister who was -my sole 
tie to life, both lost to me for ever— 
and so lost !—Will you wonder, abbot, 
if I were mad?—if I forswore my 
vows—if I went forth no longer 
believer in the justice of heaven, or 
the honour of woman, or the truth of 
man—if I plunged into reckless vice, 
and became—what I am now ?” 

He stopped, and the abbot mur- 
mured an interjection of compassion. 

“ But I nursed one hope still—it 
was revenge. I followed on their 
track to Normandy; I lost them 
there. Year after year, in England, 
in France, in Italy,—I had acquired 
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a wondrous gift of tongues,—I sought 


those who had wronged me. Then 
it was that I became the friend and 
associate, as I was well fit to be, of 
Godfrey de Burgh ; from him I learnt 
that Sir Miles was in the Holy Land. 
I followed, and at length I heard of 
him—dying, it was said, in the lazar- 
house at Acre. I sought him out 
there. I went as a Christian priest— 
I!—in pretext, to shrive the dying— 
for the heathen were merciful, and 
I had learnt their language, and I 
bribed them to let me pass. I found 
him recovering ; my skill of medicine 
sufficed to tell me that ; and I stabbed 
him where he lay.” 

The abbot had listened to this 
point, breathless, with parted lips 
and a face of horror. He tried to 
interrupt the speaker, but the words 
died away in the Italian’s rapid and 
impassioned torrent of confession. 

“Saints in heaven!” he cried at 
last, as he stepped a pace backward 
—“ is it Miles de Burgh of whom you 
speak still— foully murdered — and 
by your hand ?” 

“Qurse me if you will, my lord 
abbot. He forgave me, for I wist 
not what I did.” 

“Seek Heaven's forgiveness,” said 
the abbot, hiding his face and tarn- 


ing from him—“you have sore 
need.” 

Giacomo was calmer than his com- 
panion now. 


“Your cloister talk,” said he, “is 
of penance, and vow, and expiation. 
What think you of the penance of 
life, with such a burden as mine? 
What is existence itself but a hell, 
With such remembrances ?” 

Abbot Martin had sat down, and 
covered his eyes with his hand. It 
seemed as if he could not look upon 
the face of his gallant comrade’s 
murderer. 

“IT have more to tell, before I 
can deliver you from my presence. 
Too late, I learnt the truth; for I 
was not satisfied until I had told 
him, as he lay bleeding before me, 
‘who it was that had struck the blow, 
and why. I meant it should add 
bitterness to death— my vengeance 
had been tasteless otherwise. Yes, 
father,”— for he saw the abbot’s 
shudder —“ there are foul depths in 
some hearts that appal a nature such 
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as yours. But mark, how won- 
drously -— is it not so written ?— the 
one great Alchemist transmutes evil 
into good. It was so that from his 
own lips I learnt that Giulia had 
lived and died a pure wedded wife, 
and that I had struck as true and 
gentle a heart as ever brought honour 
upon knighthood! It was later that 
I heard who had forged the slander 
for his own base purposes. For one 
thing yet I would bless heaven, if I 
dared, that she for whom I struck 
that felon blow, was not living still to 
curse me.” 

“Tt was well,” said Abbot Martin, 
breathing hard, without looking at 
him-—“ it was well.” 

“ One care he had before he died— 
it was for his. orphan child, whom he 
had never seen, for the Cameldoni 
had kept him from his father. Hum- 
bled, on my knees, I swore to do his 
last bidding, before I fled the place. 
He gave me, traced with his dying 
hand, a token for King Richard ; 
and when Sir Marmaduke ,Foliot, to 
whom I bore it, put it into his band, 
the King swore, as I have heard be- 
fore them all, by the Holy City, that 
he would surely set the boy in his 
father’s place at Ladysmede.” 

‘‘ And why then,” said the abbot, 
“did you not seek King Richard bim- 
self, when you had found the boy ?” 

“It was long before I could obtain 
possession of him — it were idle to 
tell you now, what watching and 
pains it cost me. But who would 
have admitted a wandering monk 
like me into the royal presence? and 
what proof had I to give then of the 
child’s lawful parentage ? the word 
of an apostate Benedictine? and the 
witness of a noble knight against me 
——for Sir Nicholas was there, and 
high in the royal favour. It were 
even safer to trust to Sir Godfrey to 
do the boy justice at the last. But 
I will not burden you with m 
presence longer,” said Giacomo, al- 
most humbly, after a pause. “I bave 
told you, for you had won the right 
to my confession. But you can un- 
derstand now why I have been 80 
long loth to tell that for which you, 
too, would come at last to abhor me. 
I leave the boy with you—he must 
learn, if he lives, to look upon my face 
but seldom. I think I will not see 
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him again till I can win him justice 
either from the legate or King 
Richard. Only one thing I will ask, 
which you will grant for his sake— 
and for hers—let him never know 
how often he bas slept in the arms of 
his father’s murderer.” 

Giacomo was leaving the apart- 

“ment slowly, when the abbot rose 
and made a motion to stay him. A 
shadow was on his face, but his voice 
had in some degree regained its calm- 
ness. The Italian stopped, and wait- 
ed for him to speak, looking at him 
with fixed and sorrowful eyes. 

‘Tell me one thing more, unhappy 
map,” said the superior: “with the 
father’s blood upon your head, you 
have dared to win the love and con- 
fidence of this innocent child—nay, 
aod your own love for him has been 
deep and real, for I have seen it. 
In such a case, I should have surely 
thought his every look and touch had 
been horror !”’ 

“It was so once; it is so now, at 
times,” said Giacomo. “But I had 
made a promise, which I have striven 
to keep. I said that he forgave me 
before he died. Wretch that I was, 
I was the only Christian even in 
name to whom he could speak in bis 
last hours. And I swore to him 
whom I had murdered, that if I 
lived, I would live only to save 
Giulia’s child from wrong. I took 
the vow as a self-punishment—but if 
there is anything yet left in me which 
good men would not hate, it is what 
that vow has made me. The child 
became to me as my own.” 

“But why,” said the abbot, “have 
you kept this secret so long, and 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—THE 


‘‘Every man to harness!” shouted 
Sir Godfrey de Burgh, as he dashed 
across the drawbridge into his own 
courtyard at Ladysmede. Hasty as 
the summons was, it had not been 
unexpected. For two days past, all in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the 
manor who owed him suit and ser- 
vice had held themselves in readi- 
ness, having, received warning that in 
all likelihood their aid would be 
soon required; and his own personal 
following had either accompanied 
him in his late journey to Hunting- 
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suffered the boy to be in Sir God. 
frey’s hands at Ladysmede, unag. 
knowledged, and—as you have told 
us—even in danger of his life ?”’ 

“Sir Godfrey, I have said, had 
long been my only friend. Do not 
ask what our ties were—it was the 
fellowship of the wicked, you may 
be sure. It chanced that he owed 
his life to me-—perhaps for that 
reason I had a strange kindness for 
him. I had no proofs that I could 
have laid before King Richard that 
Giulio was Sir Miles’s lawful son, 
Isola only knew certainly of the 
marriage, and she would not speak— 
she was ever hoping to obtain the 
acknowledgment of her own. Sir 
Godfrey was childless; he had pro- 
mised me that, when King Richard 
should return, this boy should abide 
the royal judgment, even if it went to 
give him back his father’s manors, | 
was forced to be content. Then came 
this Sir Nicholas to Ladysmede, and 
so wrought upon De Burgh’s worst 
nature, that he had even sworn in 
his cups that the brat were easily 
disposed of. This much I heard; of 
their other counsels, my lord abbot, 
you may have guessed as much.as 
L—tThere is no more to tell.. I 
would rid your house of my presence, 
but that even sin may claim a sane- 
tuary here.” 

“Tt may claim more from me,” 
said Abbot Martin. “If Miles de 
Burgh forgave you, I may surely say, 
Go in peace! Heaven is not less 
merciful than man!” 

The Italian bent his head upon 
his hands, and left the chamber. 


MUSTER AT LADYSMEDE. 


don, or had remained under arms 
within the manor itself. Though 
not held worthy to share their lord’s 
councils so far as to be in the secret 
of the conspiracy against Longchamp, 
many of them had gleaned intelli- 
gence enough to be aware that there 
was some daring enterprise on foot. 
So that it offered reasonable pro- 
spect of fighting and plundering, 
few of them were incliued to be 
over-curious as to its objects or its 
merits. 

Yet it was with very mixed feel- 
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ings that the riders of Ladysmede 
when mustered under the banner of 
their chief heard the word passed 
for Rivelsby. Amongst them were 
thoce who, ignorant as they might 
be themselves of religious traths, had 
a feeling as near akin to reverence 
as their rude nature would admit, 
not unmixed with something like re- 
gard, for the sacred brotherhood whom 
they looked upon as mediators between 
themselves and Heaven. Though up- 
on their own lips an oath was the 
favourite form of prayer, they liked 
well that others should be engaged 
in a service for which they had them- 
selves neither taste nor leisure ; and 
when the chime of the abbey bells 
came to them over the river-flats, 
whether it were morning or evening, 
midnight or cock-crowing, they had 
a comfortable feeling that something 
was going on which was intended 
for their benefit, little as they under- 
stood how. Many, again, amongst 
Sir Godfrey’s followers, either in 
their own persons or in their families, 
had received aid or kindness from 
the ready charity of their Benedic- 
tine neighbours, and were sufficiently 
conscious of their obligations to feel 
a troublesome qualm of conscience 
at the thought of discharging them 
in such fashion. But there were 
others to whom the prospect of a 
raid upon the monks was acceptable 
enough. Rivelsby had stood un- 
harmed since the Danes had left it. 
The Conqueror’s protection had been 
cheaply purchased by a timely offer- 
ing of silver, with which the abbot 
of that day, wise in his generation, 
had accompanied his submission. 
Even King Stephen's hand — thanks 
to the powerful protection of Ladys- 
mede, as has been said— had been 
laid on them but lightly. The 
brotherhood of St. Mary had ever 
been rich and prosperous ; and any 
rumours of the difficulties of late 
years which had found their way 
abroad were but little credited. If 
the abbey tenants complained of 
exactions, so did tenants usually, 
then and always ; and if their clerkly 
landlords justified their demands on 
the plea of their own urgent necessi- 
ties, that also was a plea which had 
been heard before, and was inter- 
preted in a very conventional sense. 


Certain it was that both in the gor- 
geous appointments of their church 
and its many altars, as well as in 
their munificent hospitalities, Rivels- 
by gave all the tokens of a wealthy 
house. These things, said popular 
raomour, were but the outside husk of 
untold treasures within, hidden as much 
as possible from profane eyes and 
imaginations. No wonder if some 
who rode with Sir Godfrey de Burgh 
longed to be initiated into such mys- 
teries. : 

The knight himself, as he reappeared 
at his own door after hasty refresh- 
ment—for rest he cared littlh—looked 
in one of his darkest moods. News 
had reached him, whilst awaiting, in 
Lord de. Lacy’s castle near Hunting- 
don, the result of their combinations 
for the surprise and capture of Long- 
champ, that the, legate had suddenly 
relinquished his intention of visiting 
Michamstede and Rivelsby, and was 
already on his route back to Ely. 
There could be little doubt but that 
he had received, from some quarter, a 
warning of the designs against him. 
He himself, indeed, had shown his 
wonted contempt of his enemies even 
while he had been at so much pxins 
to foil their plans; for he had taken 
care to drop certain words at Hunt- 
ingdon which, carried as they were 
sure to be to De Lacy and his friends, 
proved him to have been pretty accu- 
rately informed of all their projected 
movements. In a camp of con- 
spirators, under such circumstances, 
no man feels sure that his most trust- 
ed friend may not be the traitor ; 
and Sir Godfrey’s suspicions, at first, 
pointed to his late guest, the Orusa- 
der ; more especially since he had not 
accompanied him to de Lacy’s, but 
had remained behind, under some pre- 
text, at Huntingdon. He had too 
good reason to believe that Le Hardi 
would not hesitate to sacrifice his 
associates, if it were neceesary, to ad- 
vance his Own interests or secure his 
safety. It chanced, however, that 
one of De Lacy’s men had seen Foliot 
in conversation with the chaplain of 
Ladysmede, in his yeoman’s babit, in 
the streets of Huntingdon. He had 
not known at he time who the stran- 
ger was, but with Foliot’s person he 
was well acqainted, and knew him 
to be one of those who had come into 
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the town in the train of William of 
Ely. The man was riding in his mas- 
ter’s company on the morning when 
Sir Godfrey had been accosted on his 
road by Giacomo, and then recog- 
‘nised in the Italian the same yeoman 
whom he had seen Warya follow 
from the court and engage in conver- 
sation. He had attached no kind of 
importance to this circumstance at 
the time ; but when it became evi- 
dent that the counsels of the conspi- 
rators had by some means been be- 
trayed to the legate, and when Lord 
de Lacy and others, no longer careful 
as before to conceal their plans from 
their followers, began to talk openly 
of treachery amongst themselves, the 
man was struck with the apparent 
fact of the yeoman’s confidential re- 
lations with both parties, and com- 
municated what he had seen to his 
master. A quarrel had well-nigh fol- 
lowed between De Lacy and his bot- 
tempered ally. Sir Godfrey, however, 
succeeded in persuading his friend that 
he at least was no traitor ; but when 
he recalled his chaplain’s unusual de- 
meavour and language at that last 
interview upon the road, his presence 
in disguise at the trial at Hunting- 
don, and his reported communica- 
tions with Longchamp, he felt no 
doubt but that he had by some means 
become possessed of the secret of their 
intrigues, and had given the prelate 
such information as bad enabled him, 
for the present, to baffle them so suc- 
cessfully. Of the Italian’s wonderful 
capacity for obtaining possession of 
other men’s secrets, he had formed 
that exaggerated notion which a rude 
and ignorant mind always entertains 
of subtler intellects. The bitter out- 
barsts-of wrath which he now vented 
against him in De Lacy’s presence, as 
soon as this suspicion crossed his 
mind, was too plainly genuine to be 
assumed ; and when on the day fol- 
lowing Sir Nicholas made his appear- 
ance, with a cloud upon his-brow, and 
in a temper even worse than his com- 
panions’, and told Sir Godfrey so 
much as he saw fit of the tidings he 
had received from Rivelsby (where 
he had his informants still) of the 
prior’s disgrace, of the steps taken by 
the abbot for the defence of his house, 
and of the certainty of the boy having 
been again carried thither by Gia- 
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como—of the Lady Gladice he said 
no word—it was with a burst of tri- 
umphant malice that the Knight of 
Ladysmede, as he rose to take sudden 
leave of his host, swore that the Bene. 
dictines should rue the hour in which 
they had made an enemy of him. 

“Will you be with me in this 
quarrel, my Lord of Lacy ?” said the 
knight ; “ these churchmen have store 
of wealth, for all that Sir Nicholas 
hath pinched them somewhat hard of 
late—for his sacred -majesty’s service, 
They are given to store it away in 
holes, like pyets, having no reasona- 
ble use for it—it were charity to 
help them to spend it bravely. Your 
fair dame Alice is much given to 
pious courses, as I hear, and would 
fain be twice a saint because her lord 
is something of a sinner. They have 
painted copies of the Gospels at 
Rivelsby that are set in jewels, men 
say, that a queen might envy — one 
of such godly gifts were a very fit- 
ting love-token for her ?— or, if she 
condescends to vanities of apparel, 
which come amiss to few of her sex, 
saints or sinners—why, I have seen 
rich stuffs on these lazy drones’ backs 
at vespers that would shame an em- 
press—they go as fine, on holydays, as 
cloth-of-gold can make them. Come, 
do something for love, as I will for 
vengeance — ’twill keep our fellows’ 
hands in, too, to cut the throats of 
these Brabanters.” 

“T will meet you at Rivelsby, Sir 
Godfrey,” replied De Lacy, “for it 
would be a shame to leave Prior 
Hagh to this bold churchman’s mer- 
cies—they are as tender to one an- 
other, in such cases, as wolves; I only 
fear lest we may arrive only in time to 
recover the carcass. I have heard of 
their building up a dear brother in a 
stone wall, with a pound loaf of bread 
to last his life, for a less matter. But 
I will have none of the church’s plun- 
der for me or mine. There hath never 
been an heir to Briansbury since Earl 
Walter drove the cowls forth of St. 
Cathbert’s.” 

De Lacy did not care to hear even 
the name of his new-made bride from 
the free lips of the Knight of Ladys- © 
mede. 

Sir Nicholas le Hardi had returned 
with his friend to the manor, 
now rode by his side, silent and re 
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served, as the party moved down the 
slope towards’ Rivelsby. Impatient 
as Sir Godfrey was, he had to wait 
some time before even his own per- 
sonal followers from Ladysmede could 
arm and get to horse. It seemed to 
him an age before they were fairly 
in motion. The friends and vassals 
upon whose aid he reckoned, and 
who were near enough to answer to 
such a hasty call, had been ordered 
to join him at Swinford Mill ; and 
there the knights and their followers 
balted for a while to collect their 
strength before pushing on for the 
monastery. Every moment of inac- 
tivity was a penance to Sir Godfrey 
in his present temper; seizing a 
field-trampet from one of his men, 
be sounded from his deep chest a 
rapid succession of calls, so strong 
and clear in tone, and so perfectly 
modulated, that they moved even 
from the Crusader a half-sarcastic 
admiration. It was the one solitary 
accomplishment, not exdlusively of a 
warlike character, on which De Burgh 
prided himself; it was held to be a 
gift hereditary to those of his blood. 

Slowly, by twos and threes, riders 
came trooping up; and it was not 
long before their numbers presented 
av array which, though of somewhat 
miscellaneous composition, seemed 
more than sofficient to strike terror 
into the defenders of Rivelsby. This 
force would probably increase three- 
fold before the day closed; for De 
Burgh’s power and influence, as 
holding the shrievalty of his county, 
was very considerable, to say nothing 
rd the temptation of monastic pluan- 
er. 

Picot had been lounging in the 
courtyard as was his wont, though 
daring Sir Godfrey’s absence his lei- 
sure time had been much divided be- 
tween the manor and the abbey. He 
had listened to the knight’s hurried 
order as one little concerned in ag- 
gressive measures against any ene- 
mies but those recognised in venery. 
He might have been included, no 
doubt, if he had wished, in the motley 


. crowd of half-armed footmen that 


followed at the horsemen’s heels ; but 
the hunter did not care to draw a 
bow except in the lawful exercise of 
his craft, and had a very determined 
objection’ against becoming himself a 


mark for any warlike sportsman. 
Probably for this reason, as soon as 
he understood his lord’s present pur- 
pose, he whistled carelessly to his 
hounds, and as soon as the knight’s 
back was turned, walked quietly 
under the wall into the meadow. 

He sauntered at an easy pace so 
long as he supposed himself to be 
within view of the manor; but no ‘ 
sooner bad he reached the cover of 
the wood that lay between him and 
the river, than he dashed off at a 
run towards Swinford Mill. He 
reached it long before Sir Godfrey 
and his party had started; but he 
stopped when he came out upon the 
beaten road, and walked into the 
miller’s: barton with as easy a gait as 
though he came upon no particular 
business, 

His friend the stout miller, how- 
ever, saw something in his friend’s 
face that made him take him aside 
at once out of the hearing of any but 
themselves. It was not the first 
time that there had been secrets be- 
tween them; and some suspicious- 
looking joints that huog drying in 
the smoke of the open chimney near 
which they stood-—— which, if they 
were mutton-hams, as the miller 
would have called them were mutton 
of a very peculiar breed—might, if 
examined, have thrown some light 
upon their former transactions. 

“Tis an age since thou wast here 
last,” said the miller, as be led him 
in—* but welcome still, for all that. 
And what news, now ?” 

“T cannot a-while to drink, Rob,” 
said the bunter, staying his friend’s 
arm, who was feeling in a well-known 
corner with hospitable intent. “ The 
Abbot of Rivelsby hath sore need of 
thy service, and that straight; go 
thou up with thy men, and take good 
weapons—ay, and clap two sacks of 
meal on the mare’s back—if ye would 
not see Rivelsby burnt and plunder- 
ed.” 

“How!” said the miller, nearly 
dropping the stone bottle, which he 
had laid hold of, in his consternation. 

“There is that wild Dermod of the 
Heath, and Boteler of Bury, and the 
Ganger of Long-hope, and I know 
not who besides—set on, they say, 
by the Lord de Lacy — who have 
sworn to hang the abbot in his own 
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hall. They are marching thither 
now. He hath sent for aid to the 
Bishop of Ely, but he will need help 
to hold his own till my lord send or 
come.” 

Picot said nothiog of Sir Godfrey ; 
for he knew that the miller would be 
sorely divided hetween his fealty to 
_ the adbot and his dread of his more 
powerful neighbour, if he should 
learn that the Koight of Ladysmede 
was engaged in the quarrel. Rob, 
however, had a far more cunning 
head than his friend; and he soon 
extracted from Picot’s hurry and in- 
caution quite sufficient to inform him 
how matters really stood. The re- 
sult was, that after a careful weigh- 
ing of the claims of duty and interest, 
which drove Picot nearly wild with 
impatience, and a brief consultation 
with a sharp little woman who ex- 
ercised a disproportionate influence 
over her burly husband, the miller 
came to the conclusion that it would 
be safer to neglect his feudal super- 
jor’s summons than to make an enemy 
of De Burgh. The abbot might de- 
prive him of his holding, but with 
Sir Godfrey his life would not be 
safe. 

“Tell the lord abbot,” said he, “TI 
am aman of peace. I will send Gib 
and Simkin, and as much good meal 
ag the mare and two mules can carry 
—and if his reverence choose to keep 
the men there, he can do as seems 
him good. ButIam nought myself, 
Picot, as thou very well knowest, 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE 


Three days had passed since the 
abbot’s return, and still there came 
no tidings, anxious as they were 
looked for, from William of Ely. 
Whether he had succeeded in finally 
crashing the machinations of his 
enemies, Privce John and his fellow- 
conspirators, or whether the danger 
which he had escaped at Hunting- 
don had met him in another form in 
another place, was still uncertain. 
There was little communication now 
between the monastery and the outer 
world ; peril and suspicion were all 
around them, and Ladysmede was 
now looked upon as a more dangerous 
neighbour than ever. All was quiet, 
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when it comes to bills and bo 
And why shouldst thou meddle 
thus on the monks’ bebalf, if t 
have angered thy master? Hast ] 
the little wit was in thee?” 

“T had need have more wit than 
most men, for those I have had t 
deal with of late,” replied the hun 
in a tone of vexation. “Thou wi 
not answer the good abbot at. hig 
need, then ?” te 

“What shall come of the grist, if 
I be mewed up in the cloister fora 
month’s leaguer ?” 

“Wilt see the church where good 
Sir Ivo and Dame Margaret lig . 
buried, trodden under foot of these 
evil men?” ‘ 

“T will see nought of it that I can 
help,” said the miller, “ but it should 
hardly wake them.” 4 

‘‘Was ever such a beast!” said 
the hunter in despair; “a word in 
thine ear, Rob.” 

He whispered something to him, 
which the dame did not catch, cares 
fally as she listened. 

“My bonnet and buff jerkin, 
wench !” exclaimed the miller, start- 
ing back, as it seemed, a new man; 
from Picot’s last communication, 
“Dost hear ?—bid the men follow 
me as fast as they may—on with thee 
first, Picot, for I am not quick of 
foot as thou art; but where I be 
once set, tell those at Rivelsby, they, 
shall find me while tbe fight lasts, 
dead or living.” 


ALARM. 


but there was too much reason to 
fear that the storm was only brood- 
ing in the atmosphere. The abbot 
employed the time in makiog such 
preparations as might be necessary 
in the event of the worst. Large 
requisitions of provisions of all kinds 
were made to the abbey tenants, a 

the sacrist and other officers of the 
house had been very energetic in sup 
porting their demands in person; 
but in many cases the yearly ren 

in kind had been even anticipated, 
owing to the embarrassments of the 
abbey finances; and where money 
was scarce, it was not found that 
either threats or promises were very 
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effectual. ‘he supplies scarcely in- 
creased in proportion to the addi- 
tional numbers for whom they were 
required. If fighting followed on 
good feeling, the Brabanters might 
be confidently depended upon to do 
good service if required, for they 
played their part at the board like 
old campaigners. They had been as 
orderly hitherto as could reasonably 
be expected from men of their hab- 
its; the abbot had taken care to 
fix their quarters, in the ample pre- 
cincts of the abbey, where they should 
intrude as little as possible upon the 
- gight or hearing of the religious fra- 
ternity; still from time to time 
sounds would find their way to the 
ears of the latter which caused a 
shudder amongst the more rigid 
disciplinarians ; and even the gait 
and bearing of these new inmates, 
contrasting as it did so strongly with 
the sober walk and downcast look 
enjoined by their rule upon the Bene- 
dictines, was an offence in some of 
their eyes. The professional grum- 
blers of the community, who had 
been wonderfully silent since Prior 


Hough had lain in the abbey prison, 
were beginning to take heart again, 
and found in the Brabanters a very 


legitimate subject for their stric- 
tures. 

“ There go the firkins of good ale 
for our abbot’s friends again,” said 
the sub-prior to one of the monks 
who was more than suspected of 
being in Prior Hugh’s confidence, as 
they stood watching together the 
conveyance of sundry casks towards 
the foreigners’ quarters. 

“Ay,” replied the other, “ there 
is no stint there, brother Simon, 
whatever may run short in the refec- 
tory. Weare to have our poor cor- 
rodies of wine ’minished by one half 
as I hear, because we are victualling 
in case of siege, forsooth, and must 
husband somewhat—yon looks like 
it, doth it not ?” 

“And they were as drunk as Bra- 
bant swine last night, if howling 
and roaring be any token.” Brother 

‘Simon was always sleepy and silent 
himself under the influence of good 
liquor. “ What thinkest thou of our 
lord abbot’s new body-guard ?” he 
asked of Gervase, the kitchener, who 
came by at the moment, 
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Gervase’s prudent soul had groaned 
in secret ever since he had been called 
upon to minister to the wants of his 
increased family, the new members 
of which seemed to have a more than 
monastic capacity both for solids and 
fluids. 

“The lord abbot should know best,” 
replied the kitchener; “ but they 
seem to me a very costly security. 
I doubt if he might not have made 
terms with Sir Godfrey cheaper.” 

“ A crying scandal to the honse, 
I call it,” said the prior’s friend. 
“ Such help as this is but a casting 
out of Satan by Satan. As well 
plundered by him of Ladysmede 
devoured by such a brood of locusts 
as these are.” 

“ Dost think Sir Godfrey hath any 
such intent, in good earnest?” asked 
the sub-prior. He was indolently dis- 
inclined to give credit to any intelli- 
gence which threatened to interfere 
with his comforts. 

“* Well,” said the other monk, look- 
ing carefully round him before he 
spoke—“ so our abbot saith. That 
is, if certain chattels of his, that you 
wot of, be not given up to him.” 

“ Ay,” said brother Simon,’ with 
a sigh expressing as much thought 
as he was capable of. He had no 
mind to counsel his superior to be- 
tray either the poor child or the 
dark-eyed beauty, but he foresaw 
very uncomfortable consequences 
from retaining them undur the abbev 
protection. 

“ Picot the hunter was here again 
yesterday,” said Gervase, “and he 
said that he had heard that the 
knight had sworn vengeance against 
our abbot and all his house. We 
are fallen upon troublous times.” 

‘We are, indeed,” said the su 
prior. “ But what doth Picot here 
so often now ?” 

‘“ He comes to see old Peter; and 
he hath a mighty fancy for the black 
vizard yonder, ever since he fished 
him out of the mill-tail.” : 

“ Ay, there it is again,” said 
brother Simon’s companion. “ Fish 
or fowl, every waif and stray finds 
free quarters at Rivelsby. Our house 
is become a very cave of Adullaim ; 
every one that is in distress or dis- 
contented gathers here; and as for 
debt, we have a fair share of that 
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ourselves already, I take it. This 
pilgrim, as he calls himself, he hath 
a liking for our company too, it 
seems ; he is in no hurry to com- 
plete his vow of travel.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said the sub-prior, to 
whom locomotion was a penance in 
itself— he hath had but a four days’ 
rest as yet; and he is a quieter guest 
than the Brabanters.” 

They were interrupted in their 
conversation by the appearance of 
the sacrist, who approached them 
with a hasty step, attended by Picot 
of Ladysmede, with whom he seemed 
to be holding earnest conference as 
they walked. There was a cloud 
upon brother Andrew's brow, and he 
had neither jest or sarcasm, nor even 
word of ordinary greeting for them as 
he came up. 

“ Where can I find the lord abbot ?” 
was the brief question which he 
scarcely stopped to ask. 

“ He was sunning himself on the 
terrace- walk a short while since,” 
said the prior’s friend, sulkily. The 
brotherly love between him and the 
sacrist was of the most conventional 
quality. 

On towards the terrace-walk the 
-sacrist and his companion were hur- 
rying, when the sub-prior, his curi- 
-osity getting the better of his lazi- 
‘ness, shuffled up behind them at a 
pace which he seldom attempted. 

“ What is it, brother ?—any news 
stirring at Ladysmede?” he puffed 
out, as soon as he got near enough 
to be heard, 

Andrew looked back at him for a 
moment without stopping. “ The ar- 
morer is welding two breast-pieces 
into one, to make @ harness that may 
suit thy girth,” said he, “there will 
be work anon for every man that 
hath a vocation for arms at Rivels- 

It was pitiful that such a peaceful 
scene as the river-terrace showed at 
that hour should have been inter- 
rupted by the tidings which the 
hunter brought. The morning was 
one of those sunny deceits of early 
winter, which cheat us into bold for- 
getfulness of the cold season which is 
sore to come. Wrapped in warm 
furs, which were rather a luxury than 
a necessity, so mild was the air, and 
sheltered by the high walls behind 
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them, the ladies of Willan’s Hope 
sate looking over the battlements on 
the river that glistened in the sun- 
shine below. Giulio, never slow in 
making friends, had already found 
in Gladice a companion and a play- 
fellow. Happily, a child sees always 
beauty in a kind face; yet the boy 
would gaze from time to time into 
those lustrous eyes, and watch the 
rich hues of her cheek with an almost 
unconscious homage of admiration, 
until Gladice would laugh and turn 
away with an amused confusion. 
There were other eyes, too, which 
found the same attraction, though 
their gaze was less bold and more 
conscious than Giulio’s, and was with- 
drawn if, the stray glance from Gla- 
dice met their own. Giulio played 
fearlessly with the long chestnut 
curls, which caught the southern 
breeze from the river, and daringly 
made captive of the hand which was 
raised to punish him for his presump- 
tion; but Waryn leant on the wall at 
some little distance, and only watched 
the play with a half smile. Gladice 
had felt very sad in spirit when the 
abbot had tempted her forth to enjoy 
the rare beauty of the morning ; but 
the fresh breeze soon cheered the 
youthful blood, and the boy’s free 
but gentle courtship soon won her 
back to something like her natural 
gaiety. She was as honest-hearted, 
too, and free from all petty coquetries, 
as maiden could be; but beauty is 
seldom quite unconscious of its 
charms, and she knew that other 
eyes were watching her. Many a 
light word spoken to the boy was 
weighed more carefully because it 
would fall on Waryn Foliot’s ear. 
Between themselves but few words 
passed. The inquiries about the 
bandaged shoulder (for the wound 
received in the night-attack had been 
a painfal one) were of Dame Elfhild’s 
making, though the maiden also 
watched for the reply with a decor- 
ous interest. It was the elder dame’s 
fingers, more gentle and skilful in 
such kind ministry than even the 
good brothers’ of the infirmary, which 
rearranged the bandages so as to 
give more ease. Gladice did but 
look on; yet Foliot might have been 
tempted to show less indifference to 
the pain, if he could have been sure 
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that the expression on that beautiful 
face betokened the least degree of 
personal interest in the patient, and 
was not merely the ordinary token of 
woman’s universal sympathies. 

The abbot was pacing up and down 
the broad terrace with his seneschal, 
pausing occasionally in his walk to 
address a cheerful remark to bis fair 
guests, or to ask a question of Foliot, 
when the sacrist appeared in view, 
hurrying forward to accost him. The 
honter from Ladysmede waited re- 
spectfully a few steps in the rear. — 

“‘ Benedicite, brother,” said the ab- 
bot, giving the word for his subor- 
dinate to speak his errand—for he saw 
that there was something of importance 
in bis face. 

“There is word of Sir Godfrey’s 
movements, my lord abbot,” said the 
sacrist ; “ he took horse for Rivelsby, 
with all his following, not an hour 
since, and hath halted—waiting for 
some one, as it would seem—within 
a mile of Swinford Bridge. He is in 
great wrath, and means evil against 
us.” 

“Who brings these tidings?” in- 
quired the abbot, looking towards 
Picot, whose person was unknown to 
him. 

“One from Ladysmede,” said the 
monk, bringing Picot forward, who 
was rather abashed at the company 
in which he found himself; for the 
ladies of Willan’s Hope had heard 
the sacrist’s announcement, and had 
moved nearer to the party, listening 
with eager looks. 

“Who is with Sir Godfrey ?” asked 
the superior—“ hath he any force 
with him besides his own ?”’ 

Picot stammered out some answer 
that was not very intelligible, though 
he had been fiuent enough with his 
information to the sacrist a few mi- 
nutes back. 

“There ride with him men enow, 
of his own mould,” said the sacrist, 
hastily—* Nick Boteler of Bury, and 
Long Lawford, and a cursed fel- 
lowship of the country-side—Irish 
Dermod, too, I hear, is among them 
—there is no lack of good-will,” he 
added, bitterly, “on such a service. 
But time is precious, under your par- 
don, my gracious lord—will it please 
ou to give order in this matter ?— 

y St. Mary, see yonder are lances 


on Swinford Bridge! the heathen are 
upon us!” 

Itwasso. Glancing in the sunlight, 
they were plain enough, even to the 
abbot’s failing eyes. Waryn stepped 
upon the battlement, and saw the road 
covered with moving figures. 

“It is true enough,” he said, quietly, 
to the abbot. ‘‘ With your leave, 1 
will look to the muster.” 

“Bid Gaston come to me,” said 
Abbot Martin to the sacrist, “and 
warn the captain of the Brabanters. 
Is the drawbridge up?” 

“I took it on myself to look to 
both before I came; wherein I erred 
in my obedience, father, and ask par- 
don,” said brother Andrew, bending 
his knee. 

“ You have it,” said Abbot Martin, 
smiling for an instant. “Sweet Lady 
Gladice,” he continued, as he caught 
her troubled look fixed on him, 
“have no fear. Rivelsby is r; 
but our walls are strong, and our 
cause good. If yonder company set 
the battle in array, we will hold, with 
Heaven’s help, what Heaven has 
given us. William of Ely will not 
fail to succour us ere long. Dame 
Elfhild, let me lead you to your 
chambers—it may be that this cloud 
will pass.” 

“Have no care for me, my good 
lord,” said the dame, her keen eyes 
flashing as she spoke. “I cannot yet 
think so ill of my kinsman Sir God- 
frey, as to believe that he can intend 
violence either against those of his own 
blood or against Holy Church. I trust 
it may rather be that he comes to offer 
his protection to my niece, his ward, 
as becomes a true knight of the de 
Burgh’s name and kin.” 

“His protection!” said Gladice, 
turning suddenly pale. “Oh! my 
good lord, you will not give me up 
to him! You will not believe him, 
let him protest what he will! I am 
vowed to the cloister, remember—it 
were no less than sacrilege to carry 
me elsewhere—you will promise, good 
Abbot Martin—you will promise !” 

Her utterance was so rapid and so 
earnest that the churchman’s words 
of reassurance were scarcely heard or 
heeded as she clung to his robe, and 
looked beseechingly into the kind 
face that bent down to her. The ab- 
bot’s own voice was broken with 
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emotion as he laid his hand upon her 
head. 

“Daughter,” said he, “I am a 
servant of the altar, and may not 
gird on sword again save in dire ex- 
tremity; bat—before finger shall be 
laid upon you here, at Rivelsby, 
against your will, I will try whether 
good steel will bite yet. or whether 
the hand that was Guy Fitz-Waryn’s 
has lost its cunning!” 

“Thanks, thanks, noble lord ab- 
bot,” said Gladice, still bending her 
head as she clasped his hand—“ yet 
oh! why was I born, thus to bring 
harm and peril upon the few who love 
me !” 

Waryn Foliot had lingered on the 
battlements as though he would sa- 
tisfy himself, by a last look, of the 
character of the advancing foe, before 
he betook himself to the duties of 
the defence. His eyes were on the 
road that led from Swinford Bridge, 
but not a sound of the last speaker’s 
voice escaped him. He had com- 
pleted bis reconnoissance, and as he 
passed close by Gladice, towards the 
terrace-steps, he laid his hand gently 
upon her arm. The touch was so 
light, it might have been only an in- 
voluntary emphasis to his words. 

“ Lady,” he almost whispered, “ that 
was not wisely said. The prayer in the 
cloister, the toil of the student, are 
well; but do not grudge us what is 
better still—the sacrifice for others, 
which is the true discipline of men.” 

He neither looked at her as he 
spoke, nor waited for reply. With a 
quick light step he hurried down into 
the quadrangle below, where Danne- 
quia the Brabanter, joyful with the 
news of expected battle, was shower- 
ing encouraging epithets on his men, 
as they ran together from their quar- 
ters, with little reverence for the 
grave monks within hearing, who 
stood listening with a scandalised 
amusement. The abbot meanwhile 
accompanied his fair guests to their 
apartment in the garden tower—a 
quarter of the abbey which, protected 
as it was by a lofty range of build- 
ings, consisting of the stabling and 
other econventual offices, lying be- 
tween it and the outer wall of de- 
fence, gave the best promise of secu- 
rity against attack from without, 
and for that reason had always been 
assigned to the use of women and 
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children who, in former tronblous 
— had sought shelter at Rivels. 
y. 
The threatened attack had not 
taken the abbot by surprise. Those 
few feudal retainers whose services 
he could still command had either 
been already quartered within the 
walls of St. Mary’s, or in the two 
home granges which stood in the 
adjacent meadows. Gaston the 
Angevin, to whom the superior in- 
trusted. his most private orders, had 
already, at the first alarm, sent to 
call in these latter; and although 
some took care not to obey the sum- 
mons until it was too late to hope to 
escape the hostile riders who soon 
swept the abbey round, they were 
precisely those whose unwilling ser- 
vice could best be spared. Foliot, 
too, had despatched a trusty messen- 
ger to raise the tenants of the Leys; 
but the most of them had followed 
their lord and his elder son to join 
King Richard's banner, and the broad 
Jands could furnish now but a sorry 
contingent of such as were either too 
young or too old for hard service: 
and the present resources cf Rivelsby 
could not affurd, in case of a con- 
tinued investment, to maintain more 
idle mouths than legitimately be- 
longed there. Only a very few, there- 
fore, of the Foliot retainers, but those 
picked men and true, had come in to 
reinforce the little garrison. But 
amongst the Benedictines themselves 
there were many who, like Gaston, 
had been stout soldiers in their youth ; 
and though the abbot would have 
required from none of them a service 
which was against the letter of their 
vows, he had only smiled quietly 
when he looked in at the armourer’s 
forge, and saw two or three of the 
quiet brotherhood trying on the 
quaint old armour which had lain 
there since the fighting times of King 
Stephen. There were others, tov, 
who, though they might have con- 
scientious scruples against donning 
the outward trappings of a soldier, 
were prepared to serve on the walls, 
and aid in working such scant artil- 
lery of arbalists and mangonels as 
the stores of Rivelsby could farnish ; 
and who would not be found perhaps 
to do worse service because they 
looked for a higher defence than steel 
cap or cuirass. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE LEAGUER, 


It would have been doubtful 
whether Sir Godfrey, in his present 
mood, and followed as he was by 
many whose main object was plunder, 
would have thought it needful to use 
towards his present enemies even the 
common courtesies of war. It was 
Le Hardi whose calmer persuasion 
prevailed on him at least to send to 
the abbot a formal summons to sur- 
render. He had even urged him, but 
in vain, to wait the arrival of de 
Lacy’s force in case of refusal, before 
having recourse to extremities, in the 
hope that, in the face of such an over- 
whelming ‘array, the defenders of the 
monastery would’ gee the hopelessness 
of any resistance. 

Abbot Martin received Sir God- 
frey’s emissary in his chapter-house, 
in the presence of his chief officers. 
The terms of the message were brief 
and peremptory. 

“Tam charged, my lord abbot,” 
said Gundred, who wasted but scant 
courtesy at any time, least of all to 
those of the abbot’s calling—* to bid 
you deliver up the persons of a chap- 
lain priest by name Giacomo, and a 
boy called Giulio, whom you hold in 
despite of the Knight of Ladysmede ; 
also of the Lady Gladice of Willan’s 
Hope, his ward; and this within an 
hour's space.” 

“ Not in an hour, nor in a lifetime, 
be it long or short,” replied the abbot, 
flushing slightly at the man’s insolent 
bearing—‘‘ you have my answer.” 

“Softly, lord abbot,” said Gun- 
dred, in a sneering tone; “I have 
done but half my errand. Also, the 
Knight of Ladysmede and the Lord 
de Lacy demand you to set free your 
prior, Hugh, whom you have unjustly 
placed in durance ; and that you de- 
liver up the custody of this abbey to 
the said Hugh, appointed by Prince 
John as the king’s procurator here, 
until his majesty’s good pleasure 


may be taken as to your own mis- 


used authority.’’ 

“Have you said all?” asked the 
superior, quietly. 
_ “No,” replied the messenger, grow- 
ing yet bolder as he caught an ap- 
proving glance from a monk behind 


the superior’s chair, whose secret 
sympathies were known to be with 
the prior—‘no, abbot; the best is 
to come; the noble Lord de Lacy 
and Sir Godfrey will hang thee over 
thy great gates, if thou keep them 
shut against their powers but an hour 
longer.” 

“Did the Lord de Lacy say this ?” 
asked the abbot, in the same calm 
voice. 

“Yea, and more,” said Gundred. 
Possibly the quiver of Abbot Martin’s 
lip deceived him. 

‘*T have heard that Ralph de Lacy, 
misled by evil men, hath taken arms 
against the king; butI know he 
said no such word of the kinsman 
of the Lady Alice. You have lied, 
sir, in your office—lied, where truth 
and honour were your only warrant 
of protection. Get you gone! the 
Lord de Lacy uses no such tools as 
thee!” 

“ Liar in thy teeth !” shouted Gun- 
dred, whose hardihood had faced Sir 
Godfrey himself when the knight 
had chafed him. “ But I came here 
on a fool’s errand, to bandy words 
with shavelings ! ” 

The abbot started from his seat, 
but, quick as the words were spoken, 
the sacrist’s brawny arm had been 
raised, and had struck the ribald to 
the ground. 

“Lie still, dog!” he said, as he 
planted his foot upon his chest, and 
menaced him with the formidable 
knuckles. “I will drive the foul 
tongue into thy throat till thou shall 
never find it more, if I catch buta 
mutter!” ; 

The sacrist might have actually 
fulfilled his threat, for Gundred was 
beginning to find voice, and would 
have resisted had there been a hun- 
dred upon him instead of one, when 
the superior sternly interposed. 

“ Brother Andrew,” he said, “ you 
are over hasty. We, of all men, © 
should not be the first to smite. 
You know, the holy text,—‘ Qui 
capit gladium ’—” 

Hither the abbot was ‘at fault in 
his quotation, or it struck him that 
it was not so entirely applicable to 
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poor Andrew’s natural weapons ; but 
the latter drew back discomfited in 
his turn by his superior’s rebuke, 
and allowed his antagonist to rise. 

Muttering and blaspheming, though 
not yet recovered from the blow, it 
was with some difficulty that two 
stout serving-men forced him from 
the abbot’s presence, and passing 
him across the drawbridge, where a 
groom waited with his horse, raised 
it again behind him, and cut off 
Rivelsby from all further parley with 
its enemies. 

The disgraced messenger scarcely 
cared to carry back to his master the 
whole truth as to his reception. He 
told enough, however, to increase 
Sir Godfrey’s rage, if that were pos- 
sible. Archers and crossbow-men 
were at once thrown forward, and for 
some two hours a brisk attack was 
kept up against the walls of the 
monastery. Bat, unprovided with 
any of the larger engines for a siege, 
it soon became evident that the 
Crusader had given the more prudent 
counsel, and that little impression 
would be made upon those strong 
defences until the force of de Lacy 
joined them. As the evening fell, 
all active hostilities were suspended, 
and, drawing their forces all round, 
the confederates waited for the morn- 
ing to bring them such aid as should 
secure their prey. 

Heavily the shadows fell on Rivels- 
by, and, flashing up through the in- 
creasing darkness, the watchfires of 
their besiegers showed how close 
and complete was the leaguer. The 
shouts and challenges of their ene- 
mies, almost their very words, could 
be heard through the still air by the 
monks, who were listening on the 
ramparts. Nothing was spoken of 
that evening, after the vesper service, 
but the peril of their situation, and 
their chances of relief; for the main- 
taining themselves against a besieg- 
ing force for any length of time was 
simply impossible with their present 
resources. As the old monks sat by 
their fire in the infirmary, they too 
discussed, with all the garrulity of 
their years, this new and terrible 
emergency. In a smaller chamber 
close adjoining lay the wounded man, 
who had been carried into the mo- 
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nastery on the night of Foliot’s ar. 


rival. He conld hear much of the 
conversation in the outer room, and 
the lay brothers who ministered to 
his wants carried backward and for. 
ward to each other the last scraps of 
information. The patient’s eyes were 
closed, as they had been usually when 
any of the monks were present; he 
had plainly suffered considerably 
from the pain of his wounds, though 
nothing more than a subdued groan 
had escaped him, and his replies to 
the brethren’s attentions had been 
principally by signs. But that even- 
ing he raised himself on his pallet, 
and, beckoning one of the monks 
towards him, inquired in an indis- 
tinct voice for the abbot. There was 
some hesitation at first, knowing as 
all did the pressipg calls upon the 
superior’s attention, in complying 
with the sufferer’s request for an in- 
terview. So urgent, however, did the 
man seem, eking out his few words 
with impatient signs, that out of pure 
compassion it was determined at least 
to inform the superior of his wishes, 
The same motive would alone have 
sufficed to have brought Abbot Martin 
to his bedside; but he did not comply 
less readily when he remembered 
that it was possible that his commu- 
nication might have some reference 
to their enemies without. Oarrying 
Foliot with him, the churchman re- 
paired once more to the chamber 
where the wounded prisoner lay. 

The bandages had been partly re- 
moved from the wounded jaws, and 
the instant that the abbot saw the 
hollow eyes that were anxiously 
turned upon him at his entrance, he 
recognised their expression. There 
was no doubt that he saw lying 
before him the Gascon esquire who 
had carried to Longchamp the infor- 
mation of the conspirators’ intended 
movements. Dubois saw that the 
abbot knew him, and breaking the 
silence that he had hitherto main- 
tained, as much from sullenness a8 
from difficulty of speech,—though 
every word still cost him evident 
pain and effort,—he addressed him 
at once abruptly. 

“ Where is the Lady Gladice?” he 
asked. ; 

It was Waryn answered him, with 
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something of haughtiness in his tone. 
Certainly they had ne visited 
him in order to give him this infor- 
mation. “She is safe,” he replied. 

Dubois took no notice, but. looked 
from him to the abbot. 

“Tell me,” he said—“you will 
speak truly.” 

“She is here, and in safety—but 
you have scarce the right to ask.” 

“Tt is well,” said the Gascon. 

“ How ?” exclaimed the abbot—“ it 
repents you, then, of your evil deed— 
you rejoice that it failed ?” 

The Gascon gave no intelligible sign 
or answer. 

“ Confess, wretched man,” said Ab- 
bot Martin —“it was Sir Nicholas 
le Hardi set you on this accursed er- 
rand ?” 

Dubois nodded an assent. 

“You would have carried her to 
him at Huntingdon ?” 

“No!” said the wounded man, 
raising himself on his elbow, and 
speaking more distinctly than before— 
“ Never !” 

“Why, how then ?” asked the abbot 
in some surprise. 

“Do you hold me for nothing but 
the slave of other men’s passions 
—have I neither will nor object of my 
own ?” 

“What!” exclaimed Waryn, “ you 
have not dared——” 

“I have dared much, young sir,” 
said the Gascon, contemptuously. 
“The lady had been far on the way 
to France, and mine, by this time— 


had all gone well. By hell, but she 
were worth the chance |” 

“ You dared to plan this bold game, 
then, for yourself,” said the abbot, 
looking at him possibly with less dis- 
gust than before. 

“Ay,” replied Dubois —“ why 
not? I have gold—honestly mine 
own. She might well have been 
worse mated, too; but it is over now 
—I have a hurt here I may scarce 
recover from.” A half groan escaped 
him as he spoke, not so much from 
pain, it seemed, as from some other 
emotion. “I have bad more kind- 
ness in your house, lord abbot, than 
I have known in life; I am glad 
that the lady is safe—and I have 
somewhat on my mind to say—if this 
be my last confession, as I guess.— 
But—I can speak no longer now.” 

The wounds in his face had burst out 
afresh with the exertion, and his mouth 
was fall of blood. The abbot turned 
from him with a face of charitable pity. 
and calling one of the brothers of the 
infirmary to attend him, returned 
thoughtfully to the yet more painful 
duties that awaited him. 

It was near midnight when he 
stood again alone by the Gascon’s 
pallet. Slowly, with painful efforts 
which drained his life at every word, 
Dabois poured into the abbot’s pa- 
tient ear the confession by which he 
sought thus late to make his peace 
with Heaven. If Giacomo’s tale 
needed confirmation, Abbot Martin 
found it there. 
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ODE FOR THE FIRST WEEK OF JANUARY TO MESSRS GALEN AND GLAUBER,* 


SappnHio and ADONIAN. 


Gaten and Giauser! men of pill and potion, 

Pestle at present pitilessly plying, 

Say, which of all our friends of Merry Curistmas 
Chiefly befriends you? 


Is it Tue Goose,t the wonder of -beholders, 
Boundless of breast, and fathomless of ‘‘ apron” {— 
Apron contriv’d expressly for containing 

Savoury stuffing ? 


Or Tue Pivum-Pupprine, that great globe of gladness, 
Mild in his mirth, yet making longest faces 
Round as his own, with inward satisfaction, 

On his appearance ? 


Or Tae Mrnce- Pie, bis not unworthy kinsman, 

Wreath’d in a flame that brightens all around him, 

Making each plate a mimic MonaIBEL1o, 
Sometimés call’d Erna ? 


Or Tue Scoron Bon, high-flavour’d with GLENLIVvET, 
Hard in his hide, and harder in his inwards, 
Yet the belov’d of ev’ry youth and maiden 

North of the Border? 


Or Tue SHortsreaD, with richest pearls encrusted— 
Not to be drunk like that of CLroparra, 
But to be met by simple mastication— 

Tooth-trying process ! 


Ga.en and Giavuser! potent are these allies— 

Faithful they are, and zealous in your service— 

Bringing each year a still-increasing harvest 
Into your garner. 


Pleasant to all is dear old. Farner Curistuas— 

Pleasant his feasts and all his kind vagaries— 

Pleasant to you are also his successors— 
Sapness and Senna ! 





* Well-known as eminent druggists—gentlemen of much talent and humour 
who will no doubt heartily enjoy our “ Sapphics and Adonians. 

+ Some of our English friends may perhaps not be aware that in Scotland a 
goose is an essential part of a Christmas dinner. A lady of our acquaintance went 
to order her goose for this last Christmas at a poulterer’s shop in Edinburgh, ‘“ You 
sell,” she said, “a good many geese just now, Mr. Muirhead?” ‘'A good many, 
ma’am,” was the answer. “One gentleman has just ordered a hundred and sixty- 
three of them.” We have great pleasure in adding the explanation of this remark- 
able fact—a gentleman (the manager of a manufactory of articles in gutta-percha,) 
had ordered a Christmas goose for each of the workmen. 

¢ No true Scotchman need be told that “the goose’s apron” is the part which 
contains the stuffing. It is melancholy to think that in “The Christmas Carol” 
(the best, perhaps, of all his inimitable works) Mr. Dickens should have put the 
stuffing in the breast of the goose. 
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A VISIT TO THE COLUMBIA RIVER, AND A CRUISE ROUND 
VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 


BEING A FEW LEAVES FROM A LOG-BOOK. 


Tue fort from which my trip up 
the Columbia may be said to com- 
mence is called Vancouver’s Fort, 
and is situated about ninety miles 
up the river, which is, even at that 
distance from the Mouth, a mile and 
a half wide, and skirted by large 
plains, with high mountains bound- 
ing the horizon, presenting a scene 
of grandeur seldom met with except 
in the New World. This settle- 
ment was founded by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and placed under the 
charge of an agent, who, at the period 
of my visit, was one of those primi- 
tive sort of men who only exist beyond 
the influence of the so-called world. 
To him I am indebted for much dis- 
interested kindness, as, upon telling 
him of the shortness of my leave of 
absence, he not only entered warmly 
into my arrangements, but lent me 
bis own boat and crew, personally 
superintending the whole proceed- 
ing, saving me, by his good-nature, 
both time and expense for the boat- 
men, who are a race of half-castes 
called by the name of Orees, make 
the most exorbitant charges, so that 
two or three days are usually occu- 
pied in bargaining, and at least one 
more in fitting out the boat. Thanks 
to the Governor, all the arrange- 
ments were got through so expedi- 
tiously, that we were able to start 
upon the very afternoon of the day 
from which the leave was dated. 

Our party, with the addition of 
three Cree boatmen, numbered six; 
and taking turns at the oars, we had 
the satisfaction of getting about ten 
miles up the river before we were 
compelled to anchor for the night. 
Tt so happened that this resting-place 
was near an Indian village, and the 
long hours of the night were rendered 
_ Sleepless by a succession of the most 
unearthly yells and shouts. In vain 
I covered my ears, determined to 
shut out those terrible sounds ; fright- 
fal dreams floated before my dis- 
ordered ‘vision, horrible nightmares 
tormented my brain, till at last, 


nearly frantic, I started to my feet, 
and, determined to see what could be 
the cause of so much noise, stole off in 
the direction of the village. Rising a 
little hill, I came upon it quite sudden- 
ly ; it lay in the valley beyond, and was 
distinctly marked by innumerable 
bright lights. Evidently some great 
festival was going on. In one place, 
that from which the shouts proceed- 
ed, a large fire burned, and towards 
this I approached, using the utmost 
caution, as discovery might have 
been fatal. Presently I found myself 
within sight of one of the strangest 
and wildest scenes I had ever wit- 
nessed. Upon one side of the fire 
sat, in formal rows, about a hundred 
Indians, plumed and painted in their 
gayest dress. At the other side. 
twelve more were performing a won- 
derful dance, which, I afterwards 
found, is called the Pipe Dance. 
They wore head-dresses of gay 
feathers, while floating round them, 
and waving to and fro or folded as 
the dance required, were large blan- 
kets, ornamented with strange figures, 
from the varied feathers of the bright- 
est plumaged birds. Each held a 
long pipe, the bowl fantastically 
carved, and the stalk decorated with 
flowers, beads and feathers: these 
they flourished about, addressing 
them in a long monotonous chant, 
which at particular parts seemed 
to demand the chorus of yells whose 
discordant harshness had disturbed 
my rest. After looking on for a 
short time, the danger of my position 
began to present itself to my mind. 
So, not choosing to risk my life as 
payment for curiosity, I retired as 
quietly as I had approached, and 
reached the boat in safety, where, 
finding the Crees awake, I set about 
learning something of our wild neigh- 
mrt red th be of 
It a they were a tribe o 
Flatheads, and peit of the large 
division called Chinooks who in- 
habit the shores of the Columbia 
and Vancouver's Island. Deriving as 
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they do the greatest portion of their 
subsistence from the sale of furs to 
the traders, they profess great 
friendship for white men, and can 
generally converse in a sort of broken 
English—I am ashamed to say, plenti- 
fully embellished with oaths. They 
are of an avaricious disposition ; and 
finding that travellers generally pay 
well for any information they obtain, 
are particularly anxious to show 
their national sports, vying with each 
other in their endeavours to be se- 
lected as cicerone. 

They derive the distinctive title of 
Flatheads from the strange manner in 
which they compress the head. The 
operation commences at the birth 
of a child, which is laid on a flat 
board, the back of its head resting 
upon a small pad; another is placed 
on the forehead, and this latter is 
then firmly strapped down by broad 
leather bands which are knotted at 
the back of the frame. This pressure 
is- continued for eighteen or twenty 
months, when the skull is so formed 
that the desired shape is attained, 
the deformity increasing long after 
the bands are removed. 

For some time I was under the 
delusion that such an unnatural for- 
mation must affect the brain itself, 
and weaken both brain and intellect ; 
bat I was forced to own, upon sub- 
sequent inquiry and observation, that 
they are not only a remarkably 
shrewd race, but subject to fewer 
diseases than any other tribe of the 
Chinooks. Perhaps an equally curi- 
ous fact is, that during this ap- 
parently painful process the infant 
evinces no symptom of suffering, 
except only when the bandage is 
removed for any purpose, when 
the poor little thing seems to awake 
from a torpor, and screams fright- 
fally. 

The Flatheads look with great con- 
tempt upon all other tribes, consider- 
ing a round head as the distinctive 
mark of slavery, their slaves (of 
whom they possess a great number, 
and treat very cruelly) being all taken 
from round-headed tribes. My ad- 
venture of the preceding evening 
awakened a strong desire to see more 
of these people, and after much per- 
suasion | prevailed upon my compan- 
ions to stay one day, and visit the vill- 


age, a description of which will an- 
swer for almost all the Chinook habi- 
tations. Each house stands alone, 
and is built of wood sufficiently 
strong to last several years: they are 
in a square form, with roofs almost 
touching the ground, an inconveni- 
ence obviated by the ground in the 
interior being hollowed out to the 
depth of four or even more feet, 
One house is frequently large enough 
to contain several families, and al- 
though, at the time I saw them, 
they were tolerably clean, I could 
perfectly understand the miserable 
state they would be in during winter, 
when forty human beings, of perhaps 
the very dirtiest race in the world, 
are stowed away together with dried 
or drying fish, cama roots, pigs, and 
dogs: moreover, they have such an 
intense aversion to cold that they 
will never move out unless compelled 
by absolute starvation. When I saw 
how they existed, I did not feel as- 
tonished at the prevalence of con- 
sumption, which carries them off in 
great numbers in the early spring, 
as the close noisome air that fills the 
dens in which they live in an almost 
dormant state, must render them 
doubly susceptible to cold. 

We were received by the chief 
with great kindness, who, having first 
welcomed us in his usual attire, dis- 
appeared. Presently we were con- 
ducted to his house, and found him 
seated in great state, dressed in a 
bright-flowered cotton dressing-gown, 
the gift of some French trader : this 
he folded round his naked limbs with 
much affectation, proud of the distinc- 
tion he thus possessed over his coun- 
trymen, who indulge in a simple and 
economical toilet, consisting usually 
of a band round the waist, to which 
a bark tail is attached, the latter re- 
minding one strongly of the insignia 
of a village school—the dreaded taws., 
This appendage, if I may so call it, 
is regulated according to the wearer's 
position in the Flathead society, at- 
taining in the case of a chief a greater 
length than that which adorns the 
person ofaslave, They decorate their 
heads with plumes of feathers, or rows 
of fishes’ teeth arranged upon a bark 
band, and wear necklaces of the same, 
sometimes carving every tooth in & 
curiously ingenious way. 
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The women are clothed in short 
petticoats of bark strings woven by 
themselves into a stuff resembling 
cocoa-nut matting. These are dyed 
a bright red and blue, from colours 
they extract from the earth and a 
blue flower called Wappatoa. The 
wives of the chief are distinguished 
by the addition of gay aprons, upon 
which the figures of birds and beasts 
are marked out by different coloured 
feathers. I saw one I admired more 
than all the rest ; it was made of goose 
skin, which, being cut into long 
strings while warm, is allowed to dry 
in the sun with the feathers still on. 
The heat contracting the skin forms 
it into feathery ropes, which, when 
woven together, have a singularly 
light and pretty appearance. 

We had not been long in the pre- 
sence of royalty when we were asked 
if we should like to see any sports; 
and upon stating such to be our de- 
sire, the king made a long speech, 
which ended in his appointing a race- 
meeting, and adding that the English- 
men would give the prizes. This we 
were scarcely prepared to do, but 
upon consultation managed the mat- 
ter satisfactorily, each contributing 
what he could—one a neck-tie, another 
a knife, I myself being requested by 
the king to give a very brilliantly 
coloured silk purse he had caught 
sight of in my hand. In an hour 
from the time when the order for 
the race was given, we were con- 
ducted to the plain without the vil- 
lage, where at least fifty horses 
were already waiting. . They are 
small wicked-looking animals, and 
were indulging in wonderful plung- 
ing and kicking, making sudden 
charges, as if they would tear each 
other to pieces; yet although ridden 
withoat a saddle, and having only 
a sort of halter as a bridle, I did not 
see one of the jockeys fall, or notice 
anything like confusion, 

Our appearance was the signal for 
a start, twenty of them rushing off, 
shouting to their horses all the time 
in a frantic way. The excitement 
was soon tremendous; the betting 
was as keen as on apy English 
course, and seems to be their favourite 
amusement, being carried to great 
excess on all occasions. In fact, they 
will stake everything they have, even 
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to their wives, and, when completely 
beggared, they think nothing of hang- 
ing themselves, suicide being looked 
upon as a happy resource in all cases 
of difficulty, and a certain entrance 
into the good life. 

When the races were over, the chief 
selected a party to show us calf-hunt- 
ing, and there being no time to spend 
in going in search of wild ones, he 
ordered a number of tame avimals to 
be turned out; these were hunted by 
dogs, until, driven mad by fear, they 
dashed across the plain. At the same 
time the mounted hunters galloped 
after them, and, each selecting a calf, 
kept alongside, waiting until a favour- 
able opportunity occurred, when, seiz- 
ing the tail in his left hand, with a 
vigorous twist he turned the unlucky 
animal heels-over-head. The fall usu- 
ally breaks its back ; but if not, it is 
so effectually stunned that the hunter 
leaves it to be dispatched by the rest 
of the party who follow on foot. At 
the season the wild calves separate 
from their mothers this sport is much 
followed, and forms the whole occu- 
pation of the natives. 

Finding he had not time to show 
us anything further, the chief volun- 
teered a description of the inaugura- 
tion of their “ medicine,” or doctor 
and priest. It appears they look upon’ 
the ceremony as a national festival. It 
is announced many weeks before the 
day fixed, and great preparations are 
made to hold it with due honour. 
Upon the proper day, the people as- 
semble from all parts, each division 
of the tribe bringing with them their . 
medicinemen. When the candidate 
appears, he makes presents to these 
his fature brethren, regulating their 
value according to the age of the re- 
cipient. After this, he is conducted 
to an empty lodge, in which he is 
left, without food or light, for three 
days; this is to enable him to dream, 
dreams being held in great reputa- 
tion by these people. 

The idea of the wretched man be- 
ing able to sleep is rendered per- 
fectly preposterous by the whole tribe 
taking it in turn to dance round the 
lodge, yelling in a fearful way. When 
he is taken out upon the evening of 
the third day, he pretends to be in a 
state of insensibility, from which he 
will not awake until, after being 








plunged in cold water, he is being 
violently rubbed all over: then he 
suddenly starts up, breaks from the 
attendants, and conceals himself in 
the nearest thicket. In this he remains 
some hours, during which seclusion 
a friend, concealed for the purpose, 
rabs him with grease, sprinkling over 
this handfals of goose-down, which, 
adhering to the coating plentifully 
besmeared over him, forms a pecu- 
liar garment, held sacred as the em- 
blem of the good spirit. Thus dressed, 
he returns, and is met by the whole 
assembly, when, after being presented 
with a cedar-bark blanket and a rat- 
tle made of fish-skin, he brings forth 
everything he has, and divides his 
property among his kinsmen, trusting 
henceforth to the charity of the tribe 
for support. 

We left the village early next 

morning and proceeded up the river, 
which every moment became more 
beautiful ; for, while decreasing in 
width, it increased in force and 
depth, the banks rising in rocky 
walls on either side sometimes to the 
height of two or three hundred feet ; 
and as the dark water rushed through 
these passes, I could not help wish- 
ing I was a painter, to carry away 
some lasting memorial of the scene. 
' It was with great difficulty we 
got up the currents we now fre- 
quently met, and several times I 
thought we must certainly upset, or 
land and carry the boat past the 
rapid—an expedient often resorted 
to by the hunters higher up the river, 
who sometimes carry their boats 
across a mountain to avoid the rapids. 
When the banks were low enough 
to afford us a prospect of the coun- 
try, we were charmed by the pic- 
turesque appearance of the plains, 
which at this season are covered with 
the Wappatoa flowers. The undula- 
tions gave a light and shade to this 
beautiful carpet, which stretched 
mile after mile until met by purple 
mountains, upon the same gigantic 
scale as everything else in this coun- 
try, towering one above the other, 
until lost in the heavens, the eye be- 
coming perplexed in its endeavour 
to distinguish land from cloud. 

As evening came on, a grey veil gath- 
ered over the sky, and a shrill blast 
straight from the plains of everlast- 
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ing snow whistled down the river, 
so effectually chilling us that we were 
glad to take refuge under the lee of 
arock; and after mooring the boat 
we lighted a fire to warm our shiver- 
ing limbs. 

We passed a wretched night, hail- 
ing the sunrise with great satisfac- 
tion ; and truly a more beautiful one 
could not have been. The entire 
horizon was a mass of gold, across 
which floated little crimson and vio- 
let- tinted clouds; while directly 
above our heads, and as yet beyond 
the influence of the sun, the sky re- 
tained the cold unfathomable blue 
of night, or at least twilight, through 
which a few solitary stars still glim- 
mered. The very river borrowed a 
rosy hue, reflecting the warmth of 
the horizon, and cheering our hearts 
with the prospect of a fine day. 

As we rowed up, the Crees occa- 
sionally landed for the purpose of 
examining the ground in search of 
the footmarks of buffaloes, they be- 
ing confident of meeting a herd near 
this place. At last, on reaching a 
wider part of the river, the Crees 
asserted they were sure to find them ; 
and no sooner had they landed than 
their shouts testified to their suc- 
cess; The ground was covered with 
footprints, still wet and soft, from 
the animals having forded the river 
at this point, and that so recently 
that we might expect to meet them 
any moment. 

1 cannot describe our excitement, 
or the alacrity with which we obeyed 
the directions of our guides to make 
as much haste as possible, as, if the 
animals were moving to a new 
pasturage, they go with such speed 
that they might still escape. Rifle 
in hand, we set off over the beau- 
tifully undulating plain, its features 
gradually changing as we approach- 
ed the mountain-range, gentle ris- 
ing- grounds becoming little hills, 
valleys changing into ravines. On 
and on we toiled, keeping along 
the broad trail, which each mo- 
ment appeared fresher. ‘To our dis- 


may, it suddenly vanished ; we looked 
in consternation at the guides, who 
explained that the disappearance 
of the track was caused by the herd 
scattering to feed, adding that most 
probably they were within a few 
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hundred yards, concealed by the in- 
equalities of the ground. Pointing 
to a hill just in front, the Crees 
beckoned us to follow, at the same 
time throwing themselves upon their 
stomachs, and crawling up with a 
serpent-like quietness : we of course 
imitating their example, though, ow- 
ing to the stiff nature of the grass, it 
was by no means an easy operation. 
We toiled on, thinking only of the 
anticipated sight — an anticipation 
realised far beyond our wildest 
dreams ; for on peeping over the crest 
of the hill, we had the herd full in 
view : even the Crees were startled by 
their numbers; and as for me, it was 
with great difficulty I could persuade 
myself that it was not some delusion 
in my sight. The wide valley was ab- 
solutely darkened with them, and so 
close were we, that for nearly five 
minutes nothing was heard but the 
short cropping of the grass by 
their teeth. Unluckily we were to 
windward, and a gentle breeze now 
passing over us must have carried 
the scent to the animals, as one 
of the sentinel bulls nearest us in- 
stantly rose, and, facing round, 
threw up his head as if to catch 
the wind again; then uttering an 
angry moan,.he looked keenly at 
us ; 80 close was he that I could see 
the twinkle of his little bloodshot 
eyes. It was rather an uncomfortable 
moment, as he seemed very much in- 
clined to make a closer inspection—a 
conclusion: to our excursion I by no 
means bargained for; and I was not 
sorry when he wheeled round and 
joined the rest, roaring in an angry 
growling sort of way, which was 
plainly a signal of danger, as the sleep- 
ing animals rose hastily, and taking 
up the note, the plain soon resounded 
with their voices. We had no time to 
lose. Each chose the bull he pleased, 
and simultaneously our rifles rang 
out ; a deafening rush followed, and 
when the smoke cleared away from 
our eyes, the herd were in a dense 
mass, heaving to and fro like some 
storm-tossed lake. Our danger was 
imminent: if the terrified animals 
turned their course in the direction of 
the ford, we were lost, as they must have 
gone over us; fortunately, they bent 
towards the hills, and streamed away, 
crushing upon each other so closely 
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that I fancied I saw one or two lifted 
off their legs. Once their course was 
determined, our danger was over, and, 
springing up, we followed on, leaving 
the bull I bad wounded making vain 
efforts to overtake the rest. From 
their immense numbers, their pro- 
gress was naturally much retarded, 
so we easily kept within range, firing 
as frequently as we could, though to 
all appearance doing no harm. At 
last the dust and heat compelled us 
to stop, and as the guides assured us 
some of the animals we had hit would 
be sure to fall, and thus be found next 
day, we consented to give up our 
first buffalo-hunt, and return to the 
bull we had left. As I expected, we 
found him dead, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing some steaks placed 
upon a couple of heated stones; but 
hungry as we were, we could not per- 
suade our English teeth to masticate 
the leathery substance disappearing 
down the Crees’ throats, who did 
not apparently deem it necessary to 
waste their energy in chewing their 
food. I watched them with envious 
feelings, but at last, fatigue overcom- 
ing hunger, I Jay down to sleep. If 
there had been hardship in sleeping 
in the open air the previous night, 
the most fastidious could not have 
complained of the present, with the 
blue starlit sky as canopy, and lulled 
as we were by the sad but indescrib- 
ably sweet music that vibrates over 
the prairie ; that same soft voice which 
has breathed to me upon the heathy 
mountains of dear old Scotland, and 
sung its own familiar song upon the 
burning deserts of Africa, the wav- 
ing forests of America, and in fainter 
accents whispered over the moonlit 
sea, cheering the night-watch with 
dear memories of the past. 

We followed up the track of the herd 
next, day, and found the Crees bad 
judged correctly, three buffaloes hav- 
ing fallen; but such is the instinct of 
these animals, that we found merely 
a mass of blood and sand, the dying 
beasts having been gored to death. 
Upon my expressing surprise that 
they should observe this ceremony in 
the midst of their flight, the guides 
assured me that they would turn, 
when in the greatest fear, and face 
any danger in their attempts to ac- 
complish this object. In the pre- 
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sent instance the work of immolation 
was done so effectually that we only 
rescued the horns, one pair of which, 
being of an enormous size, we car- 
ried with us as a trophy. 

On reaching the river, we saw no 
trace of our boat, so, hungry and 
tired, we were forced to lie down 
under a rock and wait, while two of 
the guides went off in search of her. 
They did not return until midnight, 
when we attacked the provisions, 
having been in «a state bordering on 
starvation for the last twelve hours. 
Our further progress became each 
mile more difficult: the river, as I 
said before, had completely altered, 
changing into a comparatively nar- 
row impetuous stream, which in some 
parts came down with such force 
that oars were of no use, obliging 
us to land, and by the greatest exer- 
tion tow our boat past the rapid, an 
occupation rendered doubly irksome 
_ by a scorching sun pouring down 
upon onr devoted heads from a lurid 
sky. Opaque white clouds, tinged 
round the edges with a brickdust 
violet hue, floated along the horizon; 
the plain was almost hidden by a 
haze, throbbing like the waves of 
the sea; while a monotonous roll, re- 
sembling distant guns, filled the air, 
Everything betokened a storm, and 
our utmost exertions were required 
to reach some sort of shelter before 
nightfall. This we had scarcely suc- 
ceeded in doing when the storm 
burst ; peal followed peal, each crash 
thrown back from the rocks over our 
heads, while the distant rolling we 
had heard before grew much louder, 
and still more like the reports of 
large guns. Loud as the thunder was, 
the lightning was even more start- 
ling, a dozen flashes breaking from 
the sky at the same time, taking 
every colour of the rainbow ; one 
moment the rocks would be bathed 
in a bright red tint, the next look 
perfectly blue, bursting out upon us 
from the intense blackness following 
each flash with a truly spectral awful- 
ness. 

The storm had been raging among 
the hills long before it reached us, 
as the river was already rising and 
covered with foam; twice ere morn- 
ing we were obliged to pull the boat 
higher up to prevent its being carried 
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away. I shall never forget the a 
pearance of the river as daylight 
broke: we had taken refuge upon 
the ledge of a precipice, about ten 
yards above the water; behind us 
rose an immense rock, before us the 
fierce waters rushing madly past, chaf- 
ing against the rocky sides, which 
must, even in ordinary circumstances, 
have rendered this point a dangerous 
passage ; now the torrent, pent in by 
the rocks, poured on in one resist- 
less stream, taking with it gigantic 
trees, fragments of rocks, &c., now 
beating them angrily against the 
shore, now carrying them triumph. 
antly over some weaker barricade. 

As we stood gazing, and too much 
impressed to utter our thoughts in 
words, a buffalo was borne down by 
the stream. He was still alive, and 
struggling against the current. Just 
after he had passed. us, his course 
was for a minute arrested by a mass 
of trees and grass. An eddy was close 
at hand. The poor animal made a 
wild effort and reached it, but onl 
to prolong his agony ; for, althoug 
touching the shore, the rocks were 
perpendicular for some feet above his 
head. Poor thing! his struggles to 
gain a footing were incredible ; but 
at last his strength was gone, and he 
sank exhausted. 

This little incident, sad as it was 
in itself, cheered us by the certainty 
that buffaloes must be in the vicinity, 
and most probably waiting for the 
abatement of the flood to ford the 
river. This reconciled us to the irk- 
someness of the delay we anticipated 
we must endure before we could ven- 
ture down stream. Rowing further 
up being quite out of the question, 
and determined to lose no time, we 
seized the first favourable moment 
and set off walking up the river, keep- 
ing as near the banks as we could. 
Here a new difficulty presented itself, 
and finally forced us to return. 

The long coarse grass, which bears 
a stronger resemblance to reeds than 
to the elastic verdure of Great Britain, 
had been go beaten down by the tor- 
rents of rain, that it formed an u0- 
even and dangerous covering over the 
entire ground, throwing a deceptive 
carpet over deep holes filled with wa- - 
ter, into some of which we fell head- 
foremost, and really found great 
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trouble in extricating ourselves. Ex- 
pecting every step to gain better foot- 
ing, we toiled on, until the heat of the 
sun, and a heavy malaria that rolled 
in thick clouds over, the swampy 
plain, warned us of the: danger we 
were in from fever; so we turned 
back to our former retreat, where 
the current and constant breeze down 
the river kept the air clearer. 

To our amazement, the Crees im- 
mediately began preparations to de- 
scend. In vain did we remonstrate— 
our voices were drowned in the roar 
of the water; the more we spoke, 
the greater their excitement became ; 
and at last I began to think the Oo- 
Jumbia boatmen must be subject to 
periodical attacks of insanity. 

Everything was at last ready, and, 
pointing to a little bay where the 
water was comparatively calm, they 
seized the boat, and rushed down 
howling to us to follow, and I have 
no doubt calling us all sorts of 
bad names in their own horrible lan- 
guage. 

We were in an uncomfortable po- 
sition, being fally a hundred miles 
above the Fort. Surrounded by an 
unknown swamp, without ammuni- 
tion save what was in the boat, to 
stay was out of the question, and to 
go seemed utter madness. We looked 
at each other in dismay, and I was 
on the point of trying a last expostu- 
lation when I was lifted up by one of 
the Crees, and carried, kicking and 
shouting, into the boat, my compan- 
ions sharing a similar degradation. 
No sooner were we seated than we 
were shot off into the boiling stream, 
the Crees yelling in a truly demoni- 
acal manner, pointing from our faces 
to the dark water. Away we went, 
the little cockleshell boat darting 
like an arrow, now down a current 
at railway speed, now caught in the 
vortex of an eddy, and whirled round 
until I grew giddy, and closed my 
eyes, expecting to open them in the 
water. Our escapes were marvellous, 
the Orees all the while conducting 
themselves like madmen, apparently 
utterly regardless of danger. 

_ As we gained the wider part of the 
river, our danger decreased; and it 
was with intense relief I at last felt 
terra jirma beneath me, and shared 
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in the congratulations of my compan- 
ions on our safety. 

The Governor laughed heartily at 
our description of what we had felt, 
assuring us that the hunters con- 
stantly take advantage of the season 
when rains are most frequent to as- 
cend the river, trusting to save them- 
selves the trouble of rowing down by 
catching the flood. We spent a couple 
of days with the Governor, and then 
embarked on board the little steamer 
which plies with the mails between 
Fort Vancouver and Victoria, on 
Vancouver's Island. 

A fortnight after my trip up the 
Columbia River, I made one of a 
party intending to cruise round the 
island of Vancouver. We numbered 
four—the chaplain, two midshipmen, 
and myself; to these were added three 
Indians as crew. The boat we bor- 
rowed from a good-natured settler, 
who at first intended to accompany 
us himself, but was unfortunately 
prevented by illness. Of the chap- 
lain we did not see much, having 
agreed to take him to visit a relation 
who had settled on San Juan Island, 
little thinking that he had made up 
his mind to remain there until we 
should call for him on our way back. 
Sach, however, was the case; so, 
leaving him, we proceeded on our 
way. .The shores of Vancouver's 
Island present a constantly varied 
aspect, a new landscape opening out 
every mile you go, one differing in 
beauty from another only by some 
chance grouping of the trees or the 
appearance of some brook, either flow- 
ing between the pendant branches of 
the ferns, or falling in a shower of 
spray over some precipice. Flowers 
and shrubs enamel the bright green 
grass, forming a pretty contrast 
to the pure white sand which covers 
the beach. This sand is formed 
by mioute particles of white coral, 
and when seen at the foot of the 
black rocks studded here and there 
along the coast, looks almost as white 
as snow. Like almost all the islands 
in the Pacific, Vancouver’s retains 
striking evidences of its volcanic ori- 
gin: the peculiar shape of the moun- 
tains, lifting their graceful cone-like 
heads one above another—their sides 
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veined by deep rents, and the red 
soil formed by decomposed lava ;— 
these and many other features soon 
become familiar proofs of their fiery 
birth. 

I had heard and read a great deal 
of the beauty of the island, but reality 
exceeded all. It struck me more than 
once that the scenery in some mea- 
sure resembled the Pyrenees, except- 
ing, of course, the ocean. The moun- 
tains strongly reminded me of some 
of those around Cauterets, and I could 
almost imagine the little Indian vill- 
age I saw peeping through the trees 
was that quaint old town itself. 

Having only six days’ leave from 
our duty, we declined every tempta- 
tion to land, determined to proceed 
as far as we could before nightfall. 
Fortunately, just as darkness came 
on, we arrived at the mouth of a 
stream, and seeing it was deep enough 
to float us, we paddled up ; and reach- 
ing the basin at the foot of a pretty 
fall, we fastened the boat, and bivou- 
acked for the night, intending to ex- 
plore the neighbouring mountain in the 
morning. 


In order to see as much as possible, 
when we started next day, it was de- 
cided to divide, each taking a separ- 
ate route-—all agreeing to meet at 


the top of the mountain. My way 
lay for a short distance over tolerably 
clear ground, richly carpeted with a 
very beautiful kind of moss. As I 
drew nearer the mountain, the path 
became more difficult, and at last was 
really formidable, often rendering it 
well-nigh impossible to proceed, deep 
fissures, hidden by brushwood, cross- 
ing the way in every direction, and 
keeping me continually exercising 
the maxim of ‘‘ Look before you 
leap,”—-a caution not to be neglected 
when one rash step would plunge the 
unwary into an abyss hundreds of 
feet in depth, the very darkness of 
which made one shudder to gaze 
into. 

The mountain itself was clothed 
by a dense forest of pines, whose 
immense trunks often rose to the 
height of fifty feet without a branch 
breaking their smooth surface, look- 
ing like a spectral army in the sombre 
twilight caused by the impervious 
roof of interlaced branches, through 
which a ray of sunshine would pene- 
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trate here and there like a star——now 
glancing upon the dark-red trunks, 
now darting along like some spirit 
of the forest. In places where the 
branches grew lower, innumerable 
creepers had entwined themsely 
and hung in gorgeous festoons, form- 
ing an impediment through which I 
had frequently to cut my way, sbak- 
ing down whole showers of 

and disturbing flocks of birds, which 
flew screaming off, but soon returned 
to flutter over my head, too innocent 
to fear man. 

In open parts of the forest, the tree. 
fern lifted its feathery head, contrast 
ing its light-green airy foliage with 
the dark hue of the pines. The com 
mon English fern is the miniature 
plant of that which, in the Pacific, 
attains the dignity of a forest tree; 
it grows in the same barren spots, 
springing out of the very face of some 
bare rock, over which its graceful 
arms droop, as if it wished to shield 
its home. From between the branches, 
and just at the point where they 
unite with the trank, the Indians 
gather a soft silky down, which 
makes a delightful stuffing for a bed 
or pillow. 

As I threaded my way up the 
mountain, I bad almost forgotten the 
purpose for which I had ostensibly 
undertaken the journey. Not a trace 
of a deer met me, and at length I 
began to doubt their existence. I had 
reached within a short distance of 
the top, when a soft open glade 
tempted me to lie down. 

The view down the mountain was 
exquisite : first, the dark-green car- 
pet of pines, broken here and there 
by purple or grey rocks, fringed with 
their constant ornament, the fern; 
below, the pale-green plain was stud 
ded with single trees; and this agaia 
met by the snowy beach, along which 
the deep-blue ocean throbbed in ever- 
lasting pulsations. . 

Perfectly entranced, and deaf to all - 
around, I was roused from my dream 
by the approach of the very animals I 
had despaired of meeting. A sharp 
rustling had awakened me, and tura 
ing, I saw a pair of dark-brown eyes, 
crowned by splendid antlers, peeping 
through the bushes. My rifle sprang 
instinctively to my shoulder ; fright 
ened by the movement, the stag 
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bounded past, almost over me, fol- 
lowed closely by two hinds. The 
report of my rifle rang through the 
forest, and the stag fell, shot through 
the neck. 

To my surprise, both hinds stopped 
short, and after looking round and 
smelling the air impregnated with 
gunpowder, presently they walked up 
to the body of their lord and master, 
again stopping to glance round before 
they began to lick his wound, utter- 
ing as they did so a low, plaintive 
moan. My rifle remained silent; I 
had not the heart to fire and disturb 
the sorrow of the poor affectionate 
creatures. The picture was too 
pretty to interrupt, and I was at- 
tempting to lay my rifle down with- 
out the movement attracting their 
attention, when they threw up their 
heads and sprang away. Somehow 
the spell was broken, and, forget- 
ting my resolution as to not firing, 
I seized the rifle. Alas! I only 
wounded the last one, and long 
before I could reload, they were 

ne. 

Bitterly regretting I had fired at 


all, I started off in the hope of being 
able to overtake them, and put the 


poor thing out of pain. In this I 
was disappointed, and forced to give 
up the pursuit, lest I should not be 
able to find the spot where the dead 
stag lay. 

Whilst I was anxiously debating 
with myself the possibility of getting 
the body down to the boat, one of my 
friends having heard the report of 
the rifle, joined me, and with his 
help I constructed & sort of sledge, 
upon which we laid the stag, and 
after a great deal of hard work and 
difficulty, succeeded in getting him 
safely down, when he proved to be 
the only one shot, neither of my com- 
panions having met any. 

We stayed one more day in the 
sane place to try the other side of 
the mountain, but had very bad 
sport, only seeing two or three deer 
during the whole time: so voting 
the hunting in Vancouver’s a great 
swindle, we paddled down the little 
stream, and, hoisting our sail, pro- 
ceeded on our cruise, intending to 
land at an Indian village a few miles 
further round, and, if possible, find 
out the best hunting-ground. 
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The bay upon which this vill 
was built was perfectly land-locked’; 
a@ narrow strip of water, about 
twenty yards wide, ushering us into 
a salt-water lake, imbedded in 
flowers and sunshine; a lovely val- 
ley ran up among the green hills on 
our left, and in this Jay the Indian 
village, their picturesque rustic huts 
peeping out from the rich foliage. 
At first not a human being was 
visible ; but long ere we reached the 
shore, they were crowding down to 
meet us, some even swimming off 
to welcome us to their village, bring- 
ing us invitations from the king, who 
was, they said, waiting to receive us. 

On landing, we were agreeably 
surprised by being greeted in good 
English by a French settler, who, 
having lived with these people for 
five years, had gained great influence 
over them, and at once offered to in- 
troduce us to the king, and help our 
views in any way he could. 

Accordingly we followed to the 
royal residence, in which we found 
his majesty seated in great state: 
his palace corresponding exactly in 
its native features with those we had 
seen on the Columbia; but in the 
present case, in consequence of the 
intercourse enjoyed by this tribe with 
European vessels watering off their 
territory, the reception-room was 
hung with curious relics, which, con- 
sisting principally of old wearing- 
apparel, gave it a strong resemblance 
to an old Jew-shop—a delusion by 
no means decreased by the dress of 
the king himself, who, upon hearing 
of our approach, had hastily donned 
his regal robes, consisting of a very 
old-fashioned blue  swallow-tailed 
and brass-buttoned coat, a pair of old 
white ducks, which had, to all appear- 
ance, once ornamented the legs of a 
very small midshipman, and mnst 
have rendered the Turkish posture 
of his royal highness by no meahs a 
comfortable attitude. Upon his head, 
and merely resting upon his stiff 
bushy hair, was a hat, or rather two 
hats—the larger being crushed half- 
way down the smaller one. It was 
with great difficulty we preserved a 
proper degree of gravity to enable us 
to pay deference to this extraordin- 
ary figure; our occasional irrepress- 
ible laughter, however, amused the 
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people, who seemed of a jolly, light- 
earted disposition, and joined us 
heartily, our dress possibly amusing 
them as much as their king’s did us. 

Having eaten some roasted pork, 
and prétended to drink the horrible 
compound they call ava (a mixture 
peculiar to almost all the Indians I 
ever met with), we began to smoke 
and talk. The king was a shrewd, 
intelligent fellow, and seemed de- 
lighted to tell us all about his peo- 
ple: most of their customs were 
identical with those of the Columbia 
River Indians, of whom the Vancou- 
ver Flatheads form a branch. One of 
their greatest delicacies is blubber, 
which they obtain in the following 
ingenious manner. 

During the severe storms that oc- 
casionally visit their coast from the 
north, it frequently happens that 
whales are driven so far out of their 
latitude that the receding tide leaves 
them unable to regain the deep 
water. When the natives discover a 
fish in this unhappy predicament, 
they assemble in great numbers, 
each family farnishing a canoe ; their 
weapon is a barbed spear-head of 
hard wood, fastened so loosely into 
the handle, that when the head is 
fixed into anything, the former can 
be withdrawn, leaving the latter in 
the wound. To the head itself are 
attached, first, a long rope of sea- 
weed—next, a bladder of sealskin. 
Armed with this, the boats approach 
the monster, and, getting as near as 
they can, throw the spear: the heads 
imbed themselves in his skin, and 
when the handle is drawn out, re- 
main acting as an anchor to the 
bladder and rope. The whale soon 
presents an extraordinary appear- 
ance, being entirely covered with 
bladders; these, as the tide rises, 
prevent him sinking deep enough to 
regain the ocean, or make very much 
resistance. Thus buoyed up, he is 
pulled over the bar into the harbour 


by the united efforts of the thon- | 


sand ropes so firmly attached to him. 
Once in the bay, he is safe, and is 
easily despatched. 

After spending several hours with 
the king, and getting all the infor- 
mation he could give us as to the 
best shooting-ground, we continued 
our route, intending to sleep at the 
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point from which we were to start 
In pursuit of deer. Our intentions 
were, however, doomed to be thwart- 
ed: a messenger from San Juan over- 
took us, bringing a note from the 
chaplain, in which, after telling us 
of an outbreak upon the other side 
of the island, he represented the 
danger of our prosecuting our jour- 
ney so strongly, that we decided 
upon giving it up, all the more 
readily in consequence of the disap- 
pointments we had already met with 
in the scarcity of game. We found 
the little settlement of San Juan 
in a perfect ferment of excitement, 
every one listening with horror to 
the recital of former atrocities com- 
mitted by the Indians, and now re- 
membered and retold with many 
additions. Every one spoke con- 
fidently of a general outbreak, and 
assured us the men-of-war would be 
required. 

Two days only now remained of 
our leave; these we spent at the 
island, endeavouring to instil some 
confidence into the people, but, I 
fear, with very little success; and 
they evidently watched our depar- 
ture with feelings of dread, ima- 
gining the Indians would take ad- 
vantage of it to attack them. Upon 
our arrival at Victoria we had the 
satisfaction of seeing the ship get- 
ting quietly towed out of harbour, 
and found the captain had taken 
round the Governor to the scene 
of rebellion, leaving orders for us to 
follow as quickly as we could. This 
was only to be done by hiring a 
boat, which we did, together with 
a man and his wife to row us; bat 
the current proved so strong that, 
in spite of a couple of long paddles 
and a sail filled by a regular breeze, 
we were nearly six hours in going 
three miles, during which tedious 
progress we were continually fired on 
by the natives. Fortunately they 
imagine the destructive powers of a 
gun consist in the noise it makes. 

The cause of the outbreak will be 
best explained by relating one of 
the native customs—that of de- 
manding life for life; it being an 
ancient belief that a chief, or the 
son of a chief, cannot die unless 
through the malignant influence of 
some one who has intercourse with 
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the evil spirit, and that it is the 
duty of the nearest relative to 
avenge the death, by taking the life 
of the person they consider as the 
cause. Thus, as Englishmen are con- 
sidered to have supernatural quali- 
ties, and the power of controlling the 
evil spirits, it frequently happens 
that a settler is fixed upon as the 
cause of the death, and deliberately 
mardered. At the time I now speak 
of, the unfortunate victim was a far- 
mer, who, besides leaving a wife and 
family, had so large a connection upon 
the island that the Governor was ob- 
liged to interfere, and sent, demand- 
ing that the murderer should be given 
up. This, as may be supposed, was 
refused, and threats being made use 
of, the whole tribe flew to arms, and 
things began to wear a disagreeable 
aspect. The place where we joined 
our ship was the nearest anchorage 
to the village of the hostile party, 
where we heard they were assem- 
bling in great numbers. We wait- 
ed a day in the expectation that 
they might seek an interview; but 
none of them appearing, the Gover- 
nor at last started with an escort 
of the ship’s company and marines. 
The village lay about five miles in- 
land, a walk by no means agreeable 
when, independent of the almost 
impassable nature of the road, going 
as it did straight on over or through 
any natural difficulty, we had the 
pleasant anticipation of being fired 
at with poisoned arrows from the 
thick brushwood which surrounded 
us. Nothing of the kind took place; 
we reached the village in safety, and 
were conducted to a large house, 
where we found the king and his 
braves assembled, having evidently 
been informed of our approach. 
They were all painted and feathered 
in the most warlike manner, and re- 
ceived us with great dignity. When 
we were seated in a semicircle before 
the chief, refreshments were offered, 
but declined, the Governor. telling 
them we would not eat unless they 
showed themselves friendly. 

‘ At this they whispered together, 
looking much pleased, and saying it 
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was “good.” After thus preparing 
them, the Governor made a speech, 
pointing out the wickedness of killing 
aman who had done them no harm, 
and attempting to prove that it was 
quite right to punish the person who 
had been the murderer, They all 
paid great attention, but did not 
seem to have the slightest idea of 
the sense of the argument; and when 
simply required to give the man up, 
looked intensely surprised, some even 
laughing aloud, the chief himself 
saying we might catch him if we 
could, but that he would not give 
him up. 

This was not satisfactory, so the 
Governor made a second speech, 
offering great treasures in acknow- 
ledgment of their loyalty, provided 
they did as he required. At this 
their eyes brightened, and they an- 
nounced that they would trade or 
barter for him. So the bargain was 
made, and next morning fixed as the 
time when the poor wretch was to be 
given up by bis treacherous friends. 

True to their promise, they brought 
him down, having deceived him into 
the idea that they were going to fight 
us. When he found the true object 
of their journey, I could not help ad- 
miring the cool way in which he 
accepted his fate, merely saying it 
was “good” when the Governor sen- 
tenced him to be bung forthwith. 

The tribe showed more astonish- 
ment than he did, and for some 
minutes the- agitation was so great 
that we were apprehensive of an 
attack. Upon the judicious display 
of sundry blankets, d&c., &c., the ex- 
citement subsided; and after cover- 
ing the man with grease and goose- 
down, they howled over him until 
his sentence was executed, when they 
marched off with their payment, 
evincing great satisfaction at the 
liberality of the Governor. 

We stayed two days at anchor off 
the gap, in case of anything trans- 
piring; but all remaining quiet, we 
at last weighed anchor and ran down 
to Victoria again, where we found 
the flag-ship had arrived during our 
absence. 
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A sTANDING navy—a force which 
shall give the nation the power of at 
once meeting the first onset of a war, 
of preparing against surprise, of re- 
sisting, repelling, or anticipating a 
sudden attack—such must be the 
navy of England. This is no theory, 
no mere idea—it is a fact which the 
circumstances of our times, the cir- 
cumstances of our position, present 
as a stern reality, an unavoidable 
necessity. 

The only danger England could 
fear would be immediate. The de- 
fence should be immediate also; the 
present system provides no such de- 
fence. The intent of reserves is to 
draw forth the resources of a country, 
as the reinforcements of a war, or 
the bases of a protracted struggle. 
A navy which must be a defence, and 
would be a power, must command 
present means to combat present 
danger. An army may suffer a first, 
a second defeat, and yet recover it- 
self: one blow may be the destruc- 
tion of anavy. The destruction, or 
even the defeat of its navy, to a 
nation which based its position on 
maritime strength, would be politi- 
cal annihilation. It is, therefore, a 
principle of life to a maritime power 
to assure itself immunity from such 
a blow. Have we such immunity ? 
and, not having it, are we safe ? 

It is not necessary to prove that 
such a blow is threatened, that it is 
imminent or even probable, accord- 
ing to the existing political status; 
it is enough for us to know that it is 
possible. Our defence must provide 
for what can be, not what may be. 

Is the danger of such a blow pos- 
sible? That is our question. Our 
great maritime rival lies within a 
hundred miles of our shores. She is 
nearly equal to us in ships—more 
than equal, when the necessary dis- 
tribution of our own fleet is con- 
sidered—more than equal in the 
means of preparation. We mean not 
to challenge her intent, we would 
merely indicate her power of hostil- 
ity. France may not be hostile, yet 


we know that there lies deep in her 
bosom, deep in the hearts of her 
people as well as in the designs of 
her rulers and councillors, a desire 
to combat our maritime supremacy, 
We know that this desire has mani- 
festel itself in an extraordinary 
growth of naval strength. Weknow 
that, were such a desire to develop 
into intent, or be drawn into action 
by the force of events, she possesses 
a power of manning and equipping 
her fleets on the instant. We know 
from the experience of last year 
that she has a faculty of secret pre- 
paration, and could concentrate her 
ships and her resources on the shores 
of the Channel as secretly as she 
placed her armies en route for the 
Alps and Genoa, and still not be 
arming. We know that the menace 
of war must come from her, and 
that it would not come until she was 
prepared, We know, also, that any 
such interim betwixt menace and 
war would be spent by us in vain 
suggestions and delusions of peace; 
that we should expend all our ener- 
gies in diplomatic notes, parliament- 
ary debates, newspaper leaders, and 
a general fussiness. We know, also, 
from our political position, that our 
forces must be divided—that we 
must always have in the Mediter- 
ranean, for the protection of our 
colonies, of our Indian route, and 
our general policy and commerce, & 
fleet which would give us the com- 
mand of that sea, and which could 
not quit that station whilst any 
French ships remained. We know 
also that our rivals would be bound 
by no such obligation; that, with 
such an object in view, they would 
leave Algeria and Toulon to take care 
of themselves; and we should awake 
some morning to find ourselves be- 
fore empty ports, with the convic- 
tion that the ships we sought were 
probably near our own shores, and 
that we must follow. A stern chase 
is ever a long one, and our fleet 
might arrive to share and not avert 
disaster. 
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With this knowledge, it were mere 
delusion to say or think that the 
danger of such a blow is not possible. 
Independent of all political considera- 
tions, all diplomatic relations, all 
national feelings which may exist at 
present, it is a possibility. There is 
the power, whenever the will may 
arise, to propel it. 

What are the means to ward the 
blow ?—the present means? We have 
more ships—have we the same power 
of manning or concentrating them ? 

The Austrians, on Christmas-day 
1858, thought themselves at peace 
with the nations of Europe. On the 
New-Year’s day they found them- 
selves involved in the preliminaries of 
war. The same thing might occur 
tous. Where is our preparation for 
it? We might assemble a Channel 
fleet of ten sail of the line. With 
such force we could not go forth 
to meet or anticipate attack. The 
standing reserves, we are informed, 
could in three days be assembled to 
man another ten sail. This might be. 
But certainly it would require a 
longer time—a week, a fortnight—ere 
these reserves could be organised 
as ships’ companies, and the ships 
equipped for service. Might we hope 
for such a breathing-time after a de- 
claration of war? We think not. The 
present policy of France and her ruler 
warrants no such conclusion. When 
the blow is threatened, the army will 
be ready to strike. Were such delay 
granted, would a force constituted 
with the present elements be such as 
should be sent forth to uphold the 
honour of England’s flag and the 
glory of England’s might? 

We may be accused of repetition, 
of verbiage, in thus recurring so often 
to the one subject. But this danger 
is the text of our defence. It must 
be the preface to any proposition re- 
garding it. 

This defence, we believe, cannot be 
perfect, cannot be sufficient, cannot 
be national, unless it include a naval 
force permanent and ready, equal to 
cope with any danger which can 
threaten it, and which shall have in- 
herent in itself, a principle of prepara- 
tion instant and immediate as the 
danger. This can only be effected b 
the existence in the State of a as d 
ing navy, which shall number seamen 


enough in the ports of England to 
furnish a fleet of twenty sail (inclu- 
sive of Channel squadron), and a pro- 
portionate number of frigates, afford 
the seamen crew of the gunboats, 
and still leave a nucleus for the or- 
ganisation of the two reserves. This 
would require at least ten thousand 
seamen, besides boys and marines— 
the force decided on by the first Com- 
mission; and this, according to the 
doctrines of peace agitators and poli- 
tical economists, would be a standing 
war establishment. 

Yet how are we to define a war or 
peace establishment? It can only be 
done by defining the national need 
and requirement. If what be gen- 
erally called a peace establishment is 
only equal to furnishing our stations, 
and would leave the country defence- 
less, or only half defended at the 
opening of a war, of what use is the 
navy to the country as a defence? 
of what import as an assertion of the 
maritime supremacy which gives it a 
standing as a great power? The only 
rational establishment is that which, 
whilst it serves the purposes of peace, 
is equal also to the requirements of 
war. None other can assure the 
safety or the greatness of the empire. 

Were the danger we should meet 
more remote or less ready; did its 
thunderbolts require longer time in 
forging, or take longer space in hurl- 
ing, we might fairly rest on our 
strength and our resources. As it is, 
we must stand in our strength, or 
risk surprise in our weakness. It is 
not a question of mere expenditure; 
it is a question of safety. We de- 
bate, we squabble, we calculate nicely 
over measures of defence, and yet 
yearly vote willingly, and without 
questions, thousands on some vain 
scheme, some illusory plan, which in 
a short time goes out like an ex- 
hausted wick. Thus are we now be- 
stowing our thoughts and energies on 
the supply of our last and most un- 
certain resources, whilst we overlook 
the need of a present defence. We 
cast our bread on the waters, in the 
hope that after many days it may 
return again unto us, and we leave 
our dough at home unkneaded, The 
thought of the thousands and millions 
which have been expended in experi- 
ments, in reductions, in aid of politi- 
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cal manoeuvres, would make a patriot 
of the old time weep; it will cause 
even one of the present day, cold 
and heartless as we are, to mourn in 
spirit at the sacrifice of patriotism to 
party, of the national weal to parlia- 
mentary majorities. In these days 
it is hard to fix a crime on pub- 
lic perpetrators; but we know that 
somewhere, on Governments or gov- 
ernors, there lies the deep and heavy 
sin of having allowed the physical 
and moral supremecy of England’s 
navy to decline to a doubt, and be 
overshadowed by the cloud of a 
danger. 

It rests with this age to repair the 
error; it is its duty, and a sacred one 
too, to transmit to the next genera- 
tion a naval supremacy and naval 
might as intact and undoubted as 
that which it received in heritage. 

This can only be effected now by 
the creation of such a material force 
of ships as was considered the old 
stand-point of our navy, and the in- 
stitution of a standing body of sea- 
men which shall suffice to man a 
powerful fleet at the onset of a war, 
and leave a nucleus to amalgamate 
and organize our standing and vol- 
unteer reserves. How is this to be 
done, or rather how is the man-power 

art to be achieved? There have 
een several schemes; but there is 
only one which seems feasible or 
practical, and that was propounded 
by Sir ©. Napier. His plan is to 
keep a Channel fleet of ten or 
twelve sail efficiently manned with 
more than the proportion of able 
seamen, and with reduced detach- 
ments of marines. In case of war 
these crews are to be divided, and 
one-half sent to an equal number of 
new ships, and the complements of 
all to be filled by boys from the ordi- 
nary ships, and the embarkation of 
marines from their barracks, Thus he 
supposes that the country would 
possess the power of equipping im- 
mediately a force double that of the 
Channel fleet. Though this plan 
would insure a system which would be 
better than any which now exists, yet 
it challenges objections. We can 
have no faith in a Channel fleet, nor 
would the seamen. It offers no surety 
of permanence. It would melt away 
like a snow-wreath in a thaw to suit 
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some party purpose, and the country 
be none the wiser. The seaman knows 
well how often this has been done, 
and believes, consequently, that it 
may be done again, and would hesi- 
tate to make himself a party to an 
engagement the permanence of which 
would depend on a Channel fleet, 
Again, the ships thus manned, would, 
if called upon to issue forth to in- 
stant battle (and that would be the 
sole aim and object of the plan), go 
with very crude elements. The crews 
would be all broken up, the organisa- 
tion disturbed; and though the sys- 
tem would still exist in each ship, it 
requires more time than theorists 
would believe to bring men of the 
sailor and soldier class into the order 
or routine which would insure the 
proper handling of the vessel, or the 
fighting of her guns; and excellence 
in these respects, it is undoubted, 
would be more essential to suecess 
than it has ever been in any stage of 
naval warfare. In this plan we see 
the influence of the prejudice of the 
old school (and pardonable enough itis 
in those of the past age), which could ° 
not allow any home for the sailor 
save a ship, or suppose that he could 
possibly elsewhere, under any circum- 
stances, be trained, nurtured, and dis- 
ciplined as a British seaman. 

But it begins to appear from the 
facts of the last war, and from the 
experiences of those who know the 
seaman best, that a fixed and per- 
manent home is beginning to have 
great attraction for him—to have a 
great hold on him. He is no longer 
such a nomade, and would readily 
acknowledge the ties and responsi- 
bilities which bind other citizens. 
We believe, therefore, that a stand- 
ing navy, such as we have contem- 
plated, could only be accomplished 
by association with a home; in fact, 
by making an established and per- 
manent home the principle and basis 
of any treaty betwixt the seaman 
and the State. Let him see barracks 
erected and established which are to 
be his home, to which he is to return 
on every disembarkation, which he is 
to own and look upon as his abiding- 
place; let him see in their character 
and institution permanence, and he 
will, we believe, give in his ad- 
herence, and the State will, after a 
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time, not only have no difficulty, but 
have the choice and preference in the 
man market. 

It is strange enough that all the 
propositions to popularise the service 
have met none of the objections which 
the seaman himself inay have directly, 
or the evils which may act indirectly 
upon his nature and temperament. 
The increase of provisions, the grant 
of clothing, and the issue of mess 
traps and bedding gratuitously, were 
undoubtedly great boons, but they 
met no grievance. There was no 
complaint on these points, and there- 
fore it cannot be expected that these 
advantages alone would suffice to give 
popularity to the service. 

The main obstacles which have 
stood betwixt the State and the sea- 
man supply, which the country affords, 
were not affected or overthrown by 
these arrangements. It has been 
stated before, and it must be repeated 
here, that the chief obstacle was a 
want of faith in any regulation 
or law promulgated by the Govern- 
ment. The confusion created in the 
mind of the sailor by the multipli- 
city of circulars, each one contradict- 
ing the other, each upsetting some 
previous arrangement, was in its ma- 
nifestation ridiculous, were it not 
that in effect it was too serious. We 
have seen two old salts going away 
after the public reading on the quar- 
ter-deck of some circular, one saying 
to the other—I say, Bill, what was 
it all about?” “I’m blessed if I 
know,” would be the answer ; “ some- 
thing about our pay or provisions, I 
s’pose, but I’ve se’ed so many altera- 
tions that I never knows what I’m 
to get, or what my old woman is to 
get, or what I’m to do, or where 
I'm to go. I wish them Lords would 
know their own minds, that a fellow 
might have some knowledgeableness 
about hisself.” 

Any’ one who traced the alterations 
in the systems of treatment, and the 
different changes in discipline, must 
have seen that they did not produce 
an effect due to their intrinsic merit. 


‘They did not inspire confidence in the 


seaman, or make the service popular. 
They were generally coupled with 
some ungracious condition, contained 
some suspicious element, or were is- 
sued at some time or in some way 


which gave them the appearance of 
lures and baits ; so that they were sel- 
dom understood or believed in. Nor 
did they grapple with any of the pre- 
judices or the objections which the 
mariner class entertained against the 
navy. 

These were, first, a distrust of the 
State and its offers, a doubt of their 
sincerity and good intent, and, ina 
minor degree, the want vf uniformity 
in the routine and exercises of ships 
(which has at last been estublished), 
the tediousness of the punishments, 
the uncertainty of leave, the want of 
a little ready money when in port, 
the excess of the drills, the want of 
distinction in classes, the lack of some 
certain home during the outfitting, 
the casual stay in English ports, the 
paying-off, and the intervals of ser- 
vices. The recklessness to which he 
is driven, the discomfort which he 
endures from his having no home to 
resort to, may not seem evils to the 
sailor whilst he is revelling in the 
grog-shops and the brothels, but he 
feels them in the after-consequences, 
and attaches the painful impression 
they leave behind to the service, and 
not to his own vices: A _barrack- 
home would remove all these objec- 
tions. The erection of barracks at 
the principal ports, which would, in 
fact, be the centre of the naval sys- 
tem, where its organisation would be 
commenced and developed, which 
would be the depot for its supply, 
and the headquarters for its recruit- 
ment, and the home for its unem- 
ployed, would exhibit an earnestness 
of purpose, a promise of permanence 
which would renew confidence in the 
mind of the seaman, and assure the 
character of a standing navy, besides 
obliterating all the other disadvan- 
tages which are now associated in 
his mind with life in a man-of-war. 

This suggestion of barracks was 
evidently an unpopular one with the 
great naval hierarchy. All the ques- 
tions asked on the subject by the Com- 
mission were put in such a style as to 
show in what way it was expected 
they would be answered. One offi- 
cer only, in his evidence—Captain 
Mends, a man sailor born, sailor bred, 
and who had made the character of 
the seaman and the weal of the ser- 
vice his life-study—insisted strongly 
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on the institution of barracks, and 
combated, with fact and reason, all 
the objections raised against it. 
The difficulty of obtaining sites was 
brought forward as an obstacle ; 
a site was named at Devonport—and 
at the other ports sites could be 
found, if there were the will to find 
them. If some pet factory or dock 
were being built, how long would a 
site be wanting? We hear again and 
again of the authorities buying up 
whole streets to extend barracks or 
official buildings ; and if we recollect 
aright at Portsmouth there is a heap 
of houses close to the dockyard, 
which might well be swept away with 
great advantage to the general health 
and morality of the neighbourhood, 
and be replaced by a substantial bar- 
rack. The opposition is only the 
kick of a dying system. The chiefs 
of the old time had a prevailing idea 
that a sailor should be as opposite as 
possible to a soldier—the term even 
was made an epithet of reproach—and 
that the two systems of government 
and organisation should be wide as 
the poles asunder. Their traditional 
policy has deseended to Admiralties 
and Admirals, though the circnm- 
stances of the time have compelled 
them again and again to abandon it; 
and forgetting that the constitution 
of their service has become entirely 
military, they hesitate still to adopt 
the last step which all their previous 
concessions have rendered a neces- 
sity. 

The reconstruction of the navy— 
a phrase much canvassed, and which 
expressed more even than the 
speaker meant—will be never com- 
plete unless it be founded on a bar- 
rack system; it will never aecom- 
plish that immediate surety of de- 
fence which the country demands, 
or effect that development, physical 
and moral, which should make and 
maintain the life of the service. 

It was suggested that there should 


be, even in the home ports, inde-. 


pendent of the Channel and Medi- 
terranean fleets, a reserve force of ten 
thousand seamen, which, with the re- 
serve marines and the boys, would in- 
sure an instant addition of ten sail to 
the standing fleet, besides leaving 
trained men enough to organise the 
reserves, These, we think further, 
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should be distributed in barracks at 


the different stations—three thon- 
sand at Plymouth and at Ports- 
mouth, the remainder to be divided 
betwixt Sheerness, Chatham, and 
Woolwich—unless the idea of creat- 
ing a naval establishment in Milford 
Haven be carried out, and then, of 
course, a great proportion would be 
quartered there. It must not be 
supposed that the barracks would 
be required of sufficient size and ex- 
tent to accommodate the whole of 
this number, as a proportion would 
be outliers, married men, who, as in 
the case with the marines, would be 
allowed to live outside with their 
families. There would be cost, of 
course, in this—-a first outlay in lay- 
ing the foundation ; but the sale of 
the old hulks which have hitherto 
been the homes of the seaman whilst 
his ship was fitting, and the other 
lumber—the ships ineapable of con- 
version, or of being anything but 
hulks, would go far to defray it; 
and the maintenance of the barracks 
in repair and completeness would, 
we believe, be less expensive than 
the hulk system, for we know from 
statistics that it eosts some thou- 
sands for a ship merely to rot. 

The expense of the additional 
number of men, and of the establish- 
ment of more training-ships, and the 
entry ef more boys to answer the 
demand, would of course be a stand- 
ing item in the estimates, but we 
believe, after a few years’ working, 
that it would be more than counter- 
balanced by the regularity of the 
system, by the absence of the ruin- 
ous loss incurred by reductions, by 
the decrease in prison and_ hospital 
charges ; and that a larger and more 
efficient body of men would be main- 
tained by the country, at a less cost 
than it pays for an unprepared navy 
and an insufficient defence. 

Of all the schemes of defence yet 
proposed, it would at any rate be 
the least costly, the most sure, and 
the most consistent with the maritime 
position of the nation. 

Barracks should be erected at all 
the ports, and the ships of the steam 
reserve should be stationed at each, 
corresponding with the number of 
men quartered there, so that their 
crews might be told off, ready to 
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move on board them at the most 
sudden'call. Under this system, the 
organization must emanate from the 
barracks; it is there that the order 
of embarkation would be arranged— 
it is there that much of the prelim- 
inary drill and training would be 
undergone—thence that the reliefs 
would proceed to fill up vacancies 
on foreign stations—there that the 
crews would return for reorganiza- 
tion after service afloat—there that 
all the records of service would be 
deposited—and the seaman, seeing 
in them a stationary headquarters 
and a certain home, which could not 
be paid off like a ship, would soon 
learn to connect their permanency 
with the system, and begin to have 
faith in an institution certified by 
such solid facts, and based on laws of 
uniform administration and economy. 

Minds of the seaman cast require 
to have ideas represented by forins, 
and the idea of a permanent system, 
materialized by barracks and home 
establishments, would inspire a con- 
viction and confidence which could 
never result from any tenure of ser- 
vice which depended on the commis- 
sioning or paying off of ships, or 
which could be affected by sudden 
reductions. 

These barracks must, however, be 
certain headquarters, certain homes. 
It must be a law that the ships be- 
longing to, and which are fitted out 
at any particular port, shall return 
thither on all occasions of repairs, or 
in the intervals of service, and on 
paying off. The constant deviation 
from this rule bas been a greater 
evil, a greater cause of rendering the 
service unpopular, than administra- 
tors, who deal with the sailor as 
though he were as much a machine 
as his ship, can ever understand. <A 
ship is commissioned at Plymouth. 
The men enter with the understand- 
ing that this will be her port. A 
great part probably belong to this 
place, have all their connections 
there or in the neighbourhood, and 
the married men naturally make it the 


‘home of their families, The ship 


after being on service, returns again 
to England for a short period, or to 
be paid off. The crews are in expec- 
tation of passing some little time 
among their friends and belongings, 


or of disembarking at their own ports, 
The captain, however, would prefer 
Portsmouth or Sheerness, It is nearer 
to his friends, or to his club, or is 
more convenient fur landing his fur- 
nitare, and requests that the ship 
may go there. The individual chief 
is considered, the body of men ig- 
nored, and the request granted. Or, 
perhaps, for some political purpose— 
either to foster or reward partisan- 
ship—it is thought expedient by the 
authorities that there should be more 
ships stationed or paid off at one 
port than another; and Jack, his 
comforts and interests, are again 
thrown overboard and sacrificed to 
the expediency. The extent of this 
sacrifice would be scarcely credible 
to those who had not witnessed and 
traced its eftects. Disappointed in 
his hopes—separated from his family 
—at home, but not at home—feeling 
himself, too, deceived—to rid himself 
of his loneliness and his discontent, 
he resorts to the old consolation of 
debauchery, rushes into dissipation, 
wastes among publicans and harlots 
the money which should have been 
spent with his family and acquaint- 
ances, and lays up for himself an ag- 
gravation of debt, misery, and crime, 
which will curse him throughout the 
future. 

This evil was felt especially during 
the Crimean war. Many Plymouth 
ships were sent to Portsmouth, and 
vice versd. The men had indeed 
leave in most cases to visit their 
homes, but this leave of course in- 
cluded only a small portion of their 
stay in England, and at its expira- 
tion they were obliged to leave their 
families behind, or bring them with 
them. These had probably been 
living on a little system of credit, 
established on the supposition of the 
husband’s return to the port with 
means of discharging the liabilities, 
and affording them a comfortable, 
ready-money subsistence for a few 
months, In case of their either stay- 
ing behind, or following when the 
husbands rejoined their ships, these 
means would be much curtailed. If 
they remained, there was a divided 
mess again, divided expenses, and the 
risk of the man spending his money 
in selfish indulgences, besides the 
unhappiness of separation. If they 
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followed, they would be compelled to 
form new credit among new people ; 
would find it difficult to make the 
husband’s home as comforable as it 
should be; the time would pass in 
struggling and misery; and in parting 
there would rest on the minds of 
both a sense of added debts and 
burdens, added difficulties for the 
future, and no very pleasant impres- 
sion of the home stay. We have 
read the effects of such circumstances 
in the faces, manner, and habits of 
the men for months afterwards; and 
these effects repeated, and again re- 
peated, in this and other ways, gra- 
dually grow into a settled dislike of 
the service. And all this might be 


spared by a little forethought—a 
little judgment. The fault of all our 


legislation for the sailor is, that it 
regards him ag a machine, not as a 
man. Jt never gives him credit for 
feelings which can be operated upon, 
or principles which can be set in 
action. It recognises him only as 
an eating, drinking, working animal, 
occasionally drunken, occasionally 
requiring to be flogged and impri- 
soned. If he is to be propitiated, or 
the service is to be made popular, 
‘legislation takes up the old expe- 
dient—‘t Give him more pay”—“ add 
another quarter of a pound of meat 
to his allowance”—“ give him a 
monkey-jacket gratis”—“ give him 
more flour, pepper, and vinegar.” 
Whereas a little show of considera- 
tion, some small proofs that his in- 
terests were recognised, would do 
more—tenfold more—to attach him 
to the service. The ships should 
have their particular headquarters, 
and should repair thither, as a matter 
of course, in all their comings and 
goings. Thus we believe the service 
generally would be facilitated, and 
the seaman would be certified of hav- 
ing his home before him in all his 
returns, and of being able to enjoy 
it, without enduring more than the 
ordinary and necessary rubs of life. 
The navy, under this organization, 
would be formed in divisions, one of 
which, composed of ships of all the 
different. classes, would be attached 
to each great port. Divisions of sea- 
men sufficient to man them would be 
quartered in the different. barracks, 
and would there receive their or- 
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ganisation. What that organisation 
should be, would be a consideration 
of detail. The French furnish ug 
with a design which, without adopt- 
ing it as a model, we may adopt and 
modify to suit our own national 
specialities. Their system has been 
lately reconstructed. They, too, have 
had their “ reorganisation du person- 
nel de la flotte.” This consists now 
of five divisions, taking their names 
from the ports at which they are 
established. The basis of the new 
system is——the “suppression des 
compagnies permanentes et substitu- 
tion, comme unité, de ’homme a la 
compagnie ;” and, secondly, “ incor- 
poration de depdét, de tous les marins 
appartenant & une méine spécialité 
professionnelle.” The divisions of 
the first class are composed of seven 
companies, divided according to the 
classes or “‘spécialités.” Each “spé- 
cialité” has its company, including all 
its ranks and grades. There is one for 
the “ matelots gabiers et timoniers,” 
one for the seamen gunners, one for 
the seamen fusiliers, one for the me- 
chanics and engineers, two for the sea- 
men of the “inscription maritime,” 
and one for the “ marins du recrute- 
ment.” It is thought that this system 
gives the greatest possible develop- 
ment to the principle ‘du fractionne- 
ment du personnel,” and the great- 
est facility for arming the ships, as 
these “ compagnies de depdt”’ present 
within themselves all the necessary 
elements “pour la navigation et la 
combat,” and offer the means of 
composing the different equipages of 
a due and relative proportion of sea- 
men of each “ spécialité,” and insuring 
to each a relative strength and efli- 
ciency. A ship can thus be manned 
by embarking from each company 
the proper proportion of each class 
and each grade, and the “ personnel 
d’equipage ” be constituted, complete 
in all its parts and elements, without 
disturbing the organisation of the 
** compagnies de depot.” 

' We can see no objection to the 
adoption of this system, with perhaps 
a few modifications, It possesses all 
the principles of a permanent organ- 
isation, presents all the facilities for 
the ready equipment of ships, estab- 
lishes an equality in the effectiveness 
of different complements, insures an 
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jmthediate efficiency in the crews on 
embarkation, and would naturally 
lead to the introduction of a uni- 
form administration, uniform disei- 
pline, and a uniform routine of duties 
and exercises. 

The division of the companies 
might be simpler. We might require 
fewer and perhaps different classifi- 
cations. There might be a company 
of engineers, comprising all the grades 
and classes required for service of the 
engine and steam department, a com- 
pany of artificers, companies of lead- 
ing seamen, companies of A.B.’s and 
ordinaries, according to the number, 
each, however, having attached to it 
its proper proportion of subordinate 
and petty officers. The warrant offi- 
cers would form a superior class by 
themselves. 

Each company would have its per- 
manent organisation and perman- 
ent staff, would never be broken up, 
and would always be kept up to its 
effective strength by men return- 
ing or entering, who would fill the 
places of those required for sea ser- 
vice, and who would again be incor- 
porated with the standing system. 
Thus if a ship was commissioned, 
whatever her size might be, her crew 
would be at once constituted from 
the different companies, according to 
the required complements, and march- 
ed on board; and the discipline and 
routine might commence, the organ- 
isation be perfected, from the first day. 
There would no longer be any cases 
of ships waiting for men, or of their 
being badly or partially manned, 
strong in one branch, weak in an- 
other—strong in petty officers and or- 
dinaries, weak in able seamen, or 
vice versa ; no longer cases of this 
ship having a good company, that a 
bad one; all would be manned ac- 
cording to one order, all would have 
the proper proportion of specialities, 
all would be ready from the first for 
immediate service, perfect in arma- 
ment and equipment, complete in all 
the elements of navigation and com- 
bat. There would no longer be any 
cases of raw ships’ companies, any 
need of two or three months’ prepa- 
ration to get a ship in fighting order. 
Every man would know his place and 
his station at once. Every man and 
everything would be ready in a few 
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days at most to answer the signal 
“England expects that every man 
this day will do his duty.” 

In the French system it is recom- 
inended that, during the “service a 
terre,” all the specialities should be 
employed or exercised as much 4s 
possible at their own professional 
work or duties. 

This would be easily done with us. 
Our dockyards would offer every fa- 
cility for the employment of engin- 
eers, artificers, and mechanics, so 
that all might be kept proficient in 
their respective crafts or professions. 
The seamen companies would be in- 
structed in the various drills and 
exercises. At the same time, there 
should be days when the whole body 
might be formed as ships’ companies, 
and trained to work together as com- 
bined elements in the sea-service or- 
ganisation. For this purpose certain 
ships of the steam reserve, of differ- 
ent rates, might be maintained in a 
state of readiness and equipment. 
Crews of the proper number and 
strength might then be sent on board 
them, and there exercised at stations 
and quarters, according to the esta- 
blished system. Thus the men would 
be accustomed to work together, be 
made acquainted by habit as well 
as instruction with their individual 
places and individual duties, and be 
able to adapt themselves at once to 
the organisation of the ship in which 
they might. be embarked. 

It is our purpose, however, to sug- 
gest principles, not to indite details. 
The principle once adopted, the de- 
tails would soon be arranged. 

It may be said that it would be 
better, and less expensive, at once to 
increase the Channel fleet by so many 
sail, and keep them manned; that 
the crews would be thus more effi- 
ciently and professionally trained 
than in barracks, and that the ships 
would be even more ready. This is 
true, but there are objections which 
turn the balance of preference in 
favour of the barracks and an or- 
ganised military system. 

A large fleet might be looked upon 
as a political demonstration—a chal- 
lenge and an aggression. A standing 
force of seamen stationed and em- 
ployed on shore could suggest no 
complaint to the great powers who 
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had themselves initiated the syste:n. 
Again, a fleet would (as we have said 
before) certify no permanency, and 
would be subject to the old doubts 
and difficulties ; it would conserve the 
hulk nuisance, it would maintain in 
full vigour all the old grievances, and 
have no organisation on which it 
could fall back, or from which it could 
draw ‘its resources, 

The institution of barracks with a 
standing vavy would not only, we 
believe, insure a more certain man- 
ning and a more immediate efficiency 
of commissioned ships, but it would 
naturally throw off many of the stand- 
ing grievances and difficulties. 

First and foremost, it would sign 
the death-warrant of the hulk system. 
Traly has that system been denounced 
as the “curse of the service.” It 
has been a curse which, directly and 
indirectly, for years and years, has 
wrought a malignant influence on the 
seaman. It has cursed him with pre- 
sent misery,—cursed him with pre- 
sent folly and crime,—cursed him 
with after-remorse. None save those 
who have witnessed the effects, can 
conceive how much and for how long 
the character of the sailor will be 
affected and demoralized by the cir- 
cumstances and impressions of his 
hulk life. 

These hulks are generally ships of 
the old class, cold, comfortless, badly 
ventilated. Into these the newly 
raised ships’ companies are thrown; 
the men have not been long enough 
together to establish comradeship ; 
they have no regular messes, no regu- 
lar mess-traps; they have no means 
of comfort, none of enjoyment. These 
are their homes, From these they 
are taken daily to work in the ship 
or the dockyard. The weather may 
be bad, the tides strong; they get wet 
and tired in the passage, and return 
discontented and dispirited to their 
miserable homes. The only resource 
is the shore. Those who can obtain 
leave go at once, from mere disgust 
and recklessness, rush into dissipa- 
tion, often break their leave, sell their 
clothes, and involve themselves in 
endless trouble and difficulty. Those 
who are compelled to stay brood over 
their gloomy lot, and often, in des- 
peration, escape from the ship at the 
peril of certain and heavy punish- 
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ment. The operation of the bulk’life 
ceases not with its existence. It is 
felt for a long time after; felt in dis- 
satisfaction, unpleasant remembran- 
ces, often in loss of character and 
degradation. It is seen in gloomy 
faces and unwilling service. The 
first few months of a commission are 
the most unhappy part of it. The 
excitement of the life in port has 
passed away, and its consequences 
begin to be felt; broken health to 
some, broken fortunes to others, debt 
to many, and a general feeling of de- 
pression to all. It is seldom that, 
during this period, the stave is heard, 
or the usual larks and pastimes in- 
dulged in. In time, the comfort pro- 
duced by order and the social feeling 
engendered by comradeship create a 
reaction, but the experiences of the 
hulk life are long and bitter. 

The institution of the barracks 
would at once extirpate this evil 
and its consequences. The men, em- 
barked in a ship fitting out, would 
muster in their barracks, proceed to 
their work in the ship or dockyard, 
return to their comfortable meals, 
return at night to their rooms and 
their beds. There would be nothing 
strange or contrary to the usual rou- 
tine of their lives, no incitement 
to unusual riot. When the ship was 
ready, the crew would occupy her in 
a body. Messes would be formed, 
the comforts of a ready-made home 
be at once enjoyed, and the economy 
of a ship-life be at once developed in 
all its regularity and method. Thus 
the men would start on their ordered 
service with cheerful minds and will- 
ing hearts; at least there would be 
no canse given by the system for a 
contrary feeling; and the good order 
and good-will, now the product of 
time and long association, might 
begin with the beginning and end 
with the end. 

It has been said that the hulks at 
present are much more comfortable 
and of a better class. The essence, 
however, of hulk life at its best is 
discomfort. No improvement, no 
alteration, will ever make it popular 
or tolerable to the seaman, either in 
fact or idea. Another great objec- 
tion to a man-of-war is the heavy 
work in fitting out. Those men only 
enter at first who are compelled by 
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necessity, or who are sent from the 
reserves’ and harbour ships. Those 
who can hold back do so until the 
drudgery is over, and thus the bur- 
den is unequally borne, and the 
work itself unduly protracted and 
aggravated. 

Under the barrack system all this 
service would be done beforehand, 
or, if done afterwards, would be the 
work of all hands—all hands acting 
in unison, with the different classes 
under the proper heads and direc- 
tion, and would consequently be 
short and light. 

The excess of drill is another stated 
grievance, another cause of the un- 
popularity of the naval service. In 
a ship’s company, newly raised, newly 
thrown together, constant drill and 
exercise are of course necessary to 
amalgamate the diverse elements, 
and to regulate them into the order 
and action required for * navigation 
and combat.” There would be, of 
course, many raw hands, much raw 
material. These would involve ad- 
ditional exercise, in which the old 
practised tars would share. The 
able suffer for the unable, the effi- 
cient for the inefficient. This excess 
of drill, which is thus almost inevit- 
able, of course presses heavily, espe- 
cially on trained men, when imposed 
in conjunction with watches and 
other duties, and breaks up the little 
leisure of the seamen. We do not 
believe that the drills and exercises 
themselves are often carried on in a 
vexatious manner, but their frequent 
recurrence becomes irksome when 
intervening betwixt other labours 
and responsibilities, 

These drills might be performed 
for the most part in the barracks— 
at least all the preliminary and in- 
struetion drills and exercises might 
be conducted there, as there would 
be few other duties to interfere with 
the different courses, 

On embarking, therefore, there 
would be no raw hands, no recruit 
material, and consequently it would 
only be necessary to institute and 
keep up such drills as would main- 
tain the men in a state of proficiency, 
and teach them the adaptation of their 
training to the purposes of manceuvre 
and battle. Thus drill might be re- 
duced from the excess which could 
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constitute it a grievance or objecti 
and life in a ship might be spa 
many an hour of tedious exertion 
and restraint. One uniform code of 
routine, one rule for stations and 
quarters, has been at length issued 
by authority ; and if that be strictly 
enforced and adhered to, there can 
no longer exist the variety of modes 
and systems and details in different 
ships, which used so grievously to 
perplex the seamen, 7 tasking him 
with learning and unlearning a new 
routine in every ship he entered. In 
every fleet, in every ship, there will, 
or ought to be, now one system, one 
organisation, The seaman, once in- 
structed, will be instructed for ever 
throughout his career of service. 

This uniformity, combined with 
the diminution. in the drills conse- 
quent on the shore training, would 
limit the seaman’s service afloat to 
the legitimate action of the vocation, 
and would, we believe and think, 
thereby popularize the navy, and 
give it the preference in the com- 
parison of seaman labour with the 
merchant system. 

The next and the greatest point 
is—will this institution of barrack 
homes and a perfect naval organisa- 
tion affect discipline? and how? The 
vexatious and uncertain nature of the 
punishments in men-of-war has been 
adduced in the Report as one of the 
supposed reasons for the disfavour 
with which the naval service is re- 
garded. 

Discipline, too, as is proved by 
the late emeutes, and as every man 
knows who has experienced the sta- 
tus of a man-of-war in the latter 
times, has declined in strength and 
character. The decline or change of 
character is the action of the times: 
the decline in strength results mainly 
from its present transition state. The 
transition through which discipline 
has passed was, we believe, too sud- 
den and too abrupt. It was a de- 
ference to public opinion. It had no 
consideration for the exigencies of 
the service—for the preparation of 
men or things to undergo it. It was 
introduced when the chiefs of the old 
regime still held their sceptres, These 
men had been bred, had served and 
ruled, under the physical-force admi- 
nistration. The lash was their ex- 
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ponent of discipline—fear their prin- 
ciple of command. They ruled by 
pains and penalties, and could not 
comprehend the milder code which 
seemed to them to be written in let- 
ters of milk. They had wielded irre- 
sponsible power, and were impatient 
and perplexed at being controlled by 
warrants, circulars, and returns of 
every kind. Hampered by old tra- 
ditions, inimical to the new ideas, 
they administered the new polity 
badly or partially, ignoring the spirit 
of it altogether. The men, too, at 
first were puzzled by the change; 
they had been used to be flogged on 
the slightest reason, spread-eagled, 
black-listed, and subjected to all 
kinds of petty torture without merey, 
and could not understand the milder 
treatment. They regarded it as a con- 
cession to their own indispensability, 
and not as an amelioration of harsh 
laws and a bad administration. There 
was consequently a reaction on their 
part, a disposition to be independent 
and unsubmissive, and this jarred 
with the arbitrary notions of the 
great hierarchy. The two systems, 
instead of amalgamating, came into 
collision, and in conseqnence there 
were weakness and confusion. There 
must be either a discipline of fear, or 
a discipline of merit and reward. 
Men must be governed by fears or 
hopes. Unfortunately the discipline 
of fear was upset before the discipline 
of reward was fairly established. The 
old regime of terror was a fearfal one 
—a curse and a disgrace to any ser- 
vice or any nation—and it was justly 
doomed. But the transition was not 
sufficiently graduated. Had the dis- 
cipline of merit and reward been al- 
lowed to work at first, that of fear 
and punishment might have been 
readily removed, or would even have 
died out of itself. As it was, there 
Was an interregnum during which 
neither had sufficient power or effi- 
ciency. Discipline under its new cha- 
racter, has undoubtedly lost strength. 
It has never been fairly worked or 
fairly tested. It has been tried gen- 
erally with the old machinery, and 
without the application of the new 
principles ; for it cannot be said that 
the principle of reward has ever been 
sufficiently recognised as a motive to 
merit, or as a means of stimulating 


good conduct. It has only as yet 
had the half-and-half trial which 
reforms generally in a transition state 
receive. That it may and will, under 
the proper means and appliances, at- 
tain a full and effective strength, we 
believe; and then it must naturally 
exhibit a development and perfection 
which could never have been reached 
under the old system of fear. 

At present, however, it must be 
confessed that the means at the dis- 
posal of the executive are not suffi- 
cient or not effective for the preser- 
vation of that order and discipline 
which should exist in the British 
navy. It has been generally ad- 
mitted that, even under the best code 
of laws, certain powers of severe and 
instant punishment must be in- 
trusted to the executive for the re- 
pression of crime, as well as of ad- 
ministering the lesser penalties which 
must always be necessary for the pro- 
tection and well-being of any society, 

Flogging—the great agency under 
the old regiine—has been doomed, or 
exists only as a last resource and 
expedient in an emergency. The 
public opinion which sentenced this 
punishment was bound to give a 
substitute. It did. It offered soli- 
tary confinement. Flogging was 
denounced for its brutalising effect 
on men, and solitary confinement was 
suggested in its stead!!! 

It has been said that zealots and 
philanthropists are often uninten- 
tionally the most active agents of 
hell. Philanthropy never offered 
such a sop to Cerberus as solitary 
confinement. To be sure, it is secret 
—it is silent. There are no lacer- 
ated backs, no cries. Nought assails 
the senses. Eyes and ears are not 
offended. The man comes and goes; 
the cell doors open and shut; his life 
between is a secret, often a silence. 
What occurs in that dread interval? 
God only knows, 

It was our hap to be consulted and 
called upon to observe the effects of 


‘this punishment when it was intro- 
‘duced into the navy; we have since 


watched its working attentively and 
seriously, and, we believe unhesi- 
tatingly, that of all punishments it 
is the most fearful in its results— 
the most ineffective for the repres- 
sion of crime or the reform of cri- 
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minals. We say this boldly, we say 
it strongly, in defiance though it be 
of philanthropic theories. It is a 
truth which presses on the con- 
science, and must be told. A man is 
shut up in darkness with his own 
dark soul—he is left to brood over 
sufferings or fancied wrongs—he is 
cut off from habits which are neces- 
saries to him—fed on scant food— 
deprived of fresh air—deprived of 
the society or the gregariousness 
which is a nature; body and soul 
suffer together. What is the result 
of this ordeal? We have seen strong, 
healthy men, wilful perhaps, though 
not utterly vicious, go within the 
cell doors; we have seen them come 
forth again shrunken and shaken in 
body, and with the sullen, fierce 
look which belongs rather to ani- 
mals than men. We never yet knew 
a case, in a very large and varied 
experience, of a man who had once 
been subjected to this punishment 
stopping in his career of crime. He 
seems ever after driven onwards in 
asullen desperation, repeating crime 
on crime, suffering punishment on 
punishment, ending either in dis- 
grace or death brought on by his 
vices. We challenge the experience 
of all executives, the witness of pun- 
ishment and defaulters’ books, in 
proof of this. 

Bad as flogging was, solitary con- 
finemnent is worse—more brutalising, 
more hardening, less effective: we 
would not call back the one, we can- 
not accept the other. The minor 
punishments under the new regula- 
tions are not oppressive, and, if pro- 
perly administered, ought not to be 
a grievance. Many are frivolous and 
absurd in their nature. It seems 
ridiculous to make men stand be- 
twixt guns for a certain number of 
hours—to make them tow a line and 
drink six-watered grog with their 
hats off. Yet these things are merely 
trifling, and bear not the tyranny or 
the odium of the old custom of lash- 
ing them to the ship’s side as a 
spread -eagle, or of making them 
’ stand with the truck of a gun like a 
necklace round the neck. 

The administration of these punish- 
ments is often vexatious, however. 
They are made too tedious and too 
cumulative. It is the principle of the 
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French system to make all punish- 
ment short and simple, even though 
it be severe. Such has not been the 
practice of our service. The term of 
punishment is often too lengthened, 
and the details of it too complex and 
too numerous. The penalty for 
breaking leave will be sometimes 
several months’ confinement to the 
ship; and we have seen an old salt, for 
some temporary slip, receive a sen- 
tence comprising so many items, that, 
after vainly attempting to recapitu- 
late them, he has gone away mutter- 
ing—*“ Well, I’m blowed if I mustn't 
get a scratchitary to keep count of all’ 
I’m to do.” 

All this, however, would be simply 
rectified by the promulgation of 
one uniform code. The observance 
of it would be aided and assured by 
the institution of the barracks head- 
quarters. It would emanate from 
thence. All punishment and default- 
ers’ books, after each commission, 
would be sent thither for examination 
and record. Every deviation would 
be detected, every illegal or extraor- 
dinary infringement in the amount 
or the nature of punishment would 
be exposed, unjust classifications 
would be corrected, unjust decisions 
reversed. Executives woul’ shrink 
from such surveillance, and in the end 
uniformity would be the rule. 

Another great aid which a stand- 
ing organisation and the barrack in- 
stitution would render to discipline, 
is the occasion and opportunity it 
would offer for the creation of a 
regular police force. Much of the 
vexatious character of punishment 
in the present day is due to the in- 
ferior agents and instruments through 
whom it is carried out. The naval 
police is composed very often of pen- 
sioners, or of men in no wise quali- 
fied for the office. Consequently they 
are seldom of much use to the execu- 
tive for the repression or detection of 
crime—have not the necessary autho- 
rity with the men, and do not ‘hold 
the position which would enable 
them to act resolutely and independ- 
ently in cheeking all irregularities, 
and place them beyond the tempta- 
tion of collusion with messmates or 
shipmates. The barrack establish- 
ments would require for their own 
order and discipline a stationary 
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body of police, and this might be so 
extended in its organisation as to 
meet the requirements of the service 
generally in this respect. 

This force would be constituted of 
men who, of course, had experiences 
of a man-of-war, but who had also 
been selected for their activity, in- 
telligence, and trustworthiness. In 
fact, an appointment to it, as to the 
coast-guard, might be held out as a 
reward for good conduct. The head- 
quarters would be at the different 
barracks, and there this body would 
be trained essentially in police duties, 
kept apart and aloof from the other 
classes, and taught to look to its own 
corps for advancement and reward. 
The proper number for each ship 
would be detached and sent in regu- 
lar turn with the different companies 
as they embarked; and it might be 
established as a rule, that a report of 
efficiency and merit throughout a 
commission would entitle, or at least 
qualify, a man for promotion to a 
higher grade. There would of course 
be many grades to meet the varied 
exigencies of the service, and the dis- 
tinction betwixt these in the advan- 
tages of pay and position should al- 
ways be great enough-to give a great 
incentive to merit. The chief of 
police in line-of-battle ships should 
have a higher standing. If you would 
raise a man, you must dignify his 
office. He should rank at least with 
warrant-officers, should have the 
same pay and privileges, and be thus 
raised above the temptation of petty 
traffic or petty perquisites. His 
position would give him authority, 
and, if worthy men were chosen, 
would also insure the proper degree 
of- respect. His staff would take 
their tone from him, and the com- 
manding officer would find himself 
supported in the execution of disci- 
pline by a department specially or- 
ganised for police functions, possess- 
ing special qualifications, and having 
special interest in its own efficiency. 
Under such circumstances we believe 
that discipline and order would be- 
come more a system, and be more 
easily and regularly administered. 
This police force on shore might also 
be of great use, beyond its own bar- 
rack sphere, to the service generally, 
in the prevention of desertion and 
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straggling, and in the detection of the 
sale of clothes, &e. 

From being stationary they would 
have a peculiar facility for becoming 
acquainted with the different haunts 
of deserters and stragglers, and from 
having no sympathy with shipmates 
or chums, would have no interest, 
save in the detection of crime and 
the apprehension of criminals. The 
different divisions would correspond 
with one another, and thus a regular 
cordon would be drawn around fugi- 
tives at the great naval ports. By 
these means desertion would be made 
difficult and infrequent. The differ. 
ent sale-shops and salesmen would be 
likewise subject to such supervision, 
that the purchase of clothes and slops 
would be made at such risk of the 
pains and penalties as even to deter a 
Hebrew from the venture. 

Thus much, and in these particu- 
lars, do we think that the barrack 
system would aid and strengthen 
discipline. But discipline, as we said 
before, must be other than it is now 
and must have other agencies and 
other powers to give it a due strength 
and character. The old agencies of 
the discipline of fear have been with- 
drawn. They must be replaced by 
others equally cogent. If they can- 
not be found in the physical influences, 
they must be found in the moral. If 
you can no longer coerce bad men, 
you must try to get or make good 
ones. The punishment code must be 
upheld and fortified by the moral, 

This great object also will, we be- 
lieve, be furthered by the institution 
of barracks and a standing organisa- 
tion. The naval service has, within 
the last twenty years or more, de- 
generated and deteriorated in tone 
and character. This is undoubtedly 
a fact. Optimists will deny it. Those 
who consider it due to professional 
esprit to exalt their vocation under 
all circumstances and all hazard will 
denounce it. But those who love 
their service too well to conceal its 
faults, and know it well enough to 
desecry those faults, will affirm the 
assertion, sadly perhaps, but honestly, 
that the general tone and character 
of the service have declined. Every 
man who has seen and judged for 
himself, must confess that the men 
are inferior to those of the old war 
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type—inferior physically, and inferior 
also in their caste and tone, in their 
general idiosyncrasy, to use a very 
jong word. - The man of the old type 
was a reckless, desperate, and often 
a very debauched fellow; but he had 
many high heroic qualities, He was 
bold, generous, and manly, even in 
his crimes and vices; excitable, but 
readily amused and full of spirit. 
These qualities are scarcely so charac- 
teristic now of the seamen class, 
Their nature and its traits are lower 
and less noble. 

This change, this decline, may be 
attributed to many causes—tie pass- 
ing away of the generation which had 
gathered the old war experiences, the 
old war glories and traditions, and 
which had diffused them through the 
service as elevating and stimulating 
influeuces—the constant reductions 
which cast forth the best men who 
had always a market, and left only 
the refuse—the injudicious entry at 
different emergencies of scamps and 
tramps, gatherings from the high- 
ways and by-ways, who brought a 
moral infection with them—the tran- 
sition state of the discipline—the un- 
popularity of the navy with the 
mercantile marine—the uncertain 
tenure of service—the absence of 
all inducement to the best men to 


come or stay—the general want of 


faith in the administration—the many 
regulations which provoked dissipa- 
tion and induced debt and trouble; 
all these together have contributed in 
producing it. 

If this be so—and we believe it is— 
the great aim, the great purpose, must 
now be to raise and elevate the moral 
tone of the service, not only to the 
old standard, but beyond it, as the 
influences and agencies employed 
would be higher. 

This is to be done, as we said be- 
fore, by improving the present men, 
or by getting men of a better stamp. 
We must resort to both expedients ; 
the first is, however, now the primary 
consideration. 

This improvement is to be effected 
by the application of the discipline 
of reward and merit. The first step 
in this system is the distinction be- 
twixt merit and demerit, betwixt 
the good man and the bad. This was 
too little the case in the navy; classes 
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and qualities were too much massed 
—<istinctions were too little marked 
—rank and worth carried with them 
too little recognition—petty officers, 
except by wearing certain badges, 
receiving certain pay, and performing 
certain duties, were scarcely recog- 
nised as being beyond the general 
body of men. They were hardly 
treated with more consideration— 
were often brought up with and be- 
fore other offenders for rebuke or 
punishment. This was an evil—an 
evil which, however, brought its own 
consequences, as we said before. To 
raise a man, you must exalt his office. 
The man must feel himself personally 
raised—raised in position, raised in 
the eyes of his inferiors and by the 
treatment of his superiors—and he 
will value the rise. Petty officers 
should be made more a separate class, 
and made more to feel themselves so. 
Progress has been made in this by 
uppointing a separate mess for first- 
class petty officers. More might still 
be done. In many respects the office 
might be raised, so as to become a 
great cbject of ambition, and conse- 
quently a greater incentive to merit. 
Distinguish a man, and he will try to 
distinguish himself; distinguish him 
before his fellows, and others will seek 
to be so distinguished, 

The classification of seamen lately 
introduced is a grand step, and may 
be only the initiative to other steps 
more and more in advance in- the 
same direction. Seamen are now 
divided into three classes, according 
to their character. The highest elass 
has exemption from corporal punish- 
ment; so has the next, in- a: certain 
degree. Degradation from one class 
to the other is to be a punishment— 
a return to the original class is to be 
effected by certain terms of good con- 
duct. This classification might have 
a still wider range and effect~—certain 
privileges should be attached to cer- 
tain classes. The highest class should 
have exemption from all the meaner 
duties—should have the preference in 
all indulgences—might even be re- 
warded by a higher rate of pay. All 
this would give the class a value and 
an appreciation which would make 
advancement to it a reward worth 
striving for, degradation from: it a 
punishment. 
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Men, too, who have, after the short 
service, re-entered, should justly re- 
ceive increase of pay. Men who 
have maintained a high character, 
and have preserved their classifica- 
tion throughout their period of ser- 
vice, should receive a much higher 
rate of pension. Character being 
thus recognised by the good men 
being taken out of the mass, and by 
its being made a distinction, would 
prove a strong counterpoise to the 
temptation of riot, and would, ‘we 
hope, give a stimulus and a power to 
the discipline of merit and reward. 

Whilst, however, the system aims 
at encouraging good men, it must 
also insist on discouraging the bad. 
They cannot be cverced as heretofore ; 
the best plan, therefore, is to get rid 
of them after they have undergone a 
certain trial. The authorities have 
ever been chary of exercising this 
power of dismissal. A man as a 
numerical item was so valuable, that 
he was retained even though an in- 
corrigible scoundrel. The institution 
of the permanent organisation in 
barracks would nullify this reason. 
Men whold be ready to supply 
vacancies, however they occurred, 
and the incorrigible could be cust 
adrift without remorse. It is well 
known that, after undergoing certain 
ordeal of punishment, there is little 
hope of reclaiming a man; it is 
wiser, therefore, to discharge him at 
once. It is no use keeping a man 
merely to be continually punishing 
him: he is only then a trouble, an 
expense, and an infection. The pre- 
sence of such fellows is ever a dis- 
turbance to the general economy, and 
their riddance is a blessing. 

The barrack homes would be a 
strong support to this discipline of 
merit, by rendering the seaman’s lot 
so much more comfortable, by giving 
an assurance of stability to all its 
advantages, and associating it so 
much more with country and home 
ties: The motives which induced 


such a high state of moral discipline’ 


with the coast-guard men during 
their employment in the fleets, might 
be made equally cogent with the 
general body. The tie of home, and 
the home interests which were at 
stake, would operate in a degree at 
least on all. Thus we believe that 
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the service through these homes 
and the advantages consequent on 
a permanent organisation, might be 
mace so comfortable and so popu- 
lar that dismissal from it would be 
dreaded as a heavy punishment. 

These homes, too, might be agents 
in weaning the seaman from bis 
vices, Dissoluteness has been looked 
ujon as the nuture of a tar. We 
believe his dissoluteness to be very 
artificiul—to be the result of im- 
pulses or artificial causes. It is often 
produced by mere recklessness, and 
a desire to escape from discomfort ; 
often it is assumed from a traditional 
idea that it is proper to the seaman, 
and that he cannot be true to his 
character unless he appear drank and 
reeling about the streets, with a 
harlot on either side of him. Gen- 
erally, however, it results from the 
man, when he is on shore, having no 
resort save the lowest haunts of vice, 
He has no alternative save the pot- 
shop and the brothel. The barrack 
would offer him an alternative— 
would afford him a resort where he 
might find comradeship and récrea- 
tion. 

It may be said, that the barrack 
has little effect on the soldier in this 
respect. This may be, perhaps, be- 
cause it has so little of the character 
ofahome. Yet the barrack may, and 
should have, this character. The 
sailor, if not sociable, is a gregarious 
fellow ; he loves to be in a crowd or 
with others. We would therefore 
give him large rooms, apart frum the 
dormitories, which might be well 
lighted and warmed, and where all 
hands might assemble to dance, to 
spin yarns, to sing and to smoke, 
This last is an‘ indispensable condi- 
tion. An arrangement which sepa- 
rates Jack from his pipe will be 
futile. The bigots of an obsolete 
school tried it, and begot discoutent 
and confusion to themselves, He 
might also have his coffee-rooms and 
his reading-room. Though not mach 
of a literary character, Jack is fond in 
a great degree of reading, or being read 
to, if the books are well chosen. 
His tastes in this respect may be 
well known, for there are certain 
works in the libraries furnished 
(which, by the by, have been repeat- 
ed upon him without much change, 
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almost as necessary) bearing the 
marks of hard service, whilst others 

in are fresh as when first issued. 
This will be a good guide. It will 
also teach theorists that Jack is not 
quite ripe as yet to be made intellec- 
tual or scientific, and that if they 
would address him through his mind, 
they must first amuse him, and then 
perhaps they may instruct him. 
There might also be an allotted 
space, where he might carry on his 
athletic games and the larks he is 
wo fond of. 

Men of the old school will grow] at 
all this, and say it is giving in to the 
seaman, making too much of him. 
We believe not. There are many 
other concessions too frequently made 
which may have this effect, but we 
believe it is perfectly legitimate to 
make the soldier’s and sailor’s home 
attractive by every reasonable com- 
fort and means of recreation. Every 
plan by which he can be kept volun- 
tarily within his own walls must be a 
gain to the service. 

Nor do we propose more consider- 
ation than should be shown in the 
construction and arrangement of all 
barracks, nor more than is now gen- 
erally contemplated. The barracks 
should be a home, not a single room 
where numbers of men congregate to 
eat, sleep, and dress, and where they 
have neither space nor permission to 
assemble for recreation, With these 
barracks we would also associate the 
sailor’s home. There should be cer- 
tain rooms set apart where men be- 
longing to ships might have a bed 
and a fire—might find comradeship 
and pleasantness without riot. We 
do not think that the seaman will at 
once be weaned from his old habits, 
or withdrawn from his old haunts, or 
that he will be ever made a saint by 
these means; but we doubt not that 
they would operate upon him in time 
for good. At any rate, as we said 
before, he would have the alternative 
of a home, and would not be driven 
to vice as a resource. 

The next expedient, after trying to 
make men better, is to get better 
men. How is this to be done? It 
is difficult to get men at all; and 
how are the ten thousand, which it is 
proposed should be always in reserve 
at home, to be raised? A great au- 
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thority stated before the Commission 
that any force could be kept up ata 
certain established strength, and that 
the difficulty arose only when sudden 
increases were required. This, how- 
ever, from late experiments, would 
appear to be a fallacy. Let this, then, 
be the established strength, and let 
it be raised, as far as it can, by 
bounty, or by popularising the ser- 
vice. If men are not forthcoming, 
raise a proportionate namber of ma- 
rines for the time, as they are always 
to be had. The difficulty is only for 
the present ;, the future would take 
care of itself. The training ships 
would be ever a certain feeding 
source. Let the number of boys en- 
tered and passed in them be doubled, 
trebled, or quadrupled, as may be 
necessary, to keep up the supply. The 
standing force might thus be ever, 
after a few years, kept up to its 
standard. The man difficulty would 
no longer exist. We should no longer 
need to go about begging and bid- 
ding in the different markets. 

In these boys, too, we should not 
only have the readiest materials, but 
the best.. There would be no diffi- 
culty in the supply. The seafaring 
men*would eagerly seck such an early 
provision for their children. It might 
be made, and would be considered, a 
boon by the seamen of the navy. The 
State might here take itschoice. The 
State, too, by taking these its future 
servants at an early age, would be 
enabled to nurture and train them 
according to its will, and might bring 
all the best and worthiest agencies to 
bear on their moral education; and 
when these its neophytes, brought up 
under its own supervision, shall be 
infused in numbers amid the ranks 
aud classes of the navy, then, if ever, 
it may hope to carry out and develop 
the discipline of merit. This source, 
after a few years, would afford to 
the service a continuous supply of 
young men who had been healthily 
fed and well cared for from their 
boyhood; who had been also gra- 
dually instructed in the preliminary 
exercises and duties of their vocation, 
and educated under proper surveil- 
lance; and would thus give not only 
quantity, but quality; not only give 
men enough, but men able, healthy, 
and intelligent, and who, from their 
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former antecedents, might be expect- 
ed to prove men also of a better and 
superior stamp — men who would 
give a higher morale to the service. 

It has been objected to this plan, 
that it will make the service too ex- 
clusive,—that the men coming from 
one class will form a caste. We can- 
not think that this will be so. The 
introduction of boys from the mer- 
chant schools will prevent this. 
There might also be always room 
and place for such men of the naval 
volunteers as, from coming into con- 
tact with the navy, might be induced 
to join it. These, we believe, would 
not be few, and they would ever be 
infusing fresh blood. Even were it 
not so, the evil of exclusiveness 
would be a much lesser one than that 
of the ever-recurring man difficulty. 

Thus we think that we see in the 
barrack system an institution which 
would give to the seaman faith in the 
intention of the State, and in the per- 
manency of the service he is asked to 
enter; which would remove many of 
the difficulties which now hamper the 
administration, many of the objec- 
tions which render the service un- 
popular; which would produce uni- 
formity throughout; which would be 
a great auxiliary in raising the tone 
of the nayy, and strengthening its 
discipline; and which, in conjunc- 
tion with the standing organisation, 
would give the ceuntry the assurance 
of having always men sufficient for 
its defence, and men, too, worthy 
of their vocation and their nation. 

We began these papers with a 
comparison betwixt the navies of 
England and France, which was then 
the great question of the day, and 
we have been led step by step to 
examine in detail the external and 
internal state of our navy, the ma- 
terial and the economy, and also to 
discuss the proper position of Eng- 
land as a maritime power, and the 
naval strength which she should pos- 
sess to uphold it as a defence and as 
a supremacy. 

Facts and concurrent testimony 
haye since affirmed our statements 
and opinions relative to the compara- 
tive strength of the two countries in 
ships, and of their comparative power 
of producing material, and we are 
confirmed in our belief that we should 
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have no reason to dread a contact 
with any one of the great navies, 
But we asserted, also, that it was 
the destiny of England—a necessity 
of her polity and her existence—that 
she should not only be equal to one 
navy, but to the navies of the world; 
that England, to be the England 
of other days, the England even of 
the present time, must be supreme 
among maritime powers. In this 
we are supported by the authority of 
the past, by the general conviction of 
the present. It is not denied to be 
in consistence with political balances 
and national policies, 

Facts have also unfortunately cor- 
roborated all we have said as to the 
want of facility in manning our 
fleets; as to our impotency, in an 
emergency, to command men enough 
to render our navy equal to meet a 
sudden danger, or constitute a na- 
tional defence. 

Without such powers we may 
build and build, add ship to ship, 
and still be defenceless—still far 
from an assertion of supremacy., 
Herein, contessedly, lies our weak- 
ness in the national comparisons, 
We have endeavoured to show what 
should be the material power, what 
the man power of our navy, and how 
Wwe may attain it. 

We may be wrong in details; they 
may be wrong, faulty, and imprac- 
ticable ; but we believe that the prin- 
ciples asserted are such as consist 
with the weal of the navy and the 
responsibilities of national defence. 

We would here briefly recapitulate 
our suggestions; they have been 
given through an earnest desire to 
see the country truly defended, its 
naval might maintained: let them 
be so received. 

We have suggested that the stand- 
point of England’s ships should 
never be below one hundred sail of 
the line and sixty or seventy frigates, 
with a proportion of small craft— 
that there should be a standing navy 


‘sufficient with the resources to man 


these ships—that this standing navy 
should have a permanent organisa- 
tion, whiclshould include and depend 
on a system of barracks to be erect- 
ed at the different ports—that this 
force should be fed by the increase 
of training-ships for boys—that it 
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should always command, beyond the 
peace establishment of ships in com- 
mission, a reserve of ten thousand 
seamen, ready at once to man a fleet 
strong enough to meet an immediate 
danger, furnish a nucleus on which 
the other resources should form— 
that this reserve should be raised by 
all the legitimate means of recruit- 
ment, by bounties and other means, 
until its feeding source was prepared 
—that the Royal Marines should 
never fall below the strength of 
20,000, and that this number should 
be increased until the seaman tale 
was complete—that there should be 
auniformity in the general adminis- 
tration, discipline, and routine, and 
that many defects and grievances 
now adverse to the popularity of 
the navy might be removed, and the 
general tone of the service elevated, 
through the agency of the barrack 
system. And we have further sug- 
gested, though here we tread on un- 
known ground, with regard to the 
reserves, that those which are not 
reliable or generally effective, should 
not be depended on: and that our 
whole strength should be thrown 
into the effort to connect the mer- 
cantile service with the navy, and 
to find it in our resources for a 
final reserve and a final defence. 
This we believe the constitution 
of the Royal Naval Volunteers will 
effect. There may be errors in de- 
tail which have been alluded to, 
but the principle is sound, and will, 
we hope, bear healthy fruit. 

We have also insisted, and must 
insist, that the life-springs of our 
standing navy and our resources are 
the school and training-ships. Hence 
must flow the life-blood which shall 
feed both systems. 

Again, when we began these papers, 
the national mind was disturbed by 
what peace agitators denominate a 
panic; we were surprised in unpre- 


paredness; there were wars and 
ramours of war, and we had not 
reliable national defences. Every 


voice was then for defence; the 
nation was stirred to its depths in 
resolving it. 
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Now there is a lull; the political 
horizon is clear; there is no cloud in 
the sky ;- there are no signs of storms 
or tempest; there is promise of fair 
weather for years to come. Experi- 
ence shows that political barometers 
are not unchangeable—that storms 
follow quickly on calms. Yet we 
would not base our arguments on 
the uncertainty of political arrange- 
ments, or on the probabilities and 
anticipations of danger: we believe 
that in peace or war, whether 
alliances are friendly or politics 
threatening, it is our duty to hold 
the supremacy of the seas—it is the 
heritage bequeathed by past gener- 
ations, it is the destiny of our fature. 
This supremacy cannot be claimed 
unless we manifest the might which 
should assert it. This might, we be- 
lieve, cannot consist of lesser means 
than we have suggested. War policy 
or peace policy affects this not. We 
must stand secure and stand supreme 
—secure from panics or crises—su- 
preme over the fears or possibilities 
of aggression. 

Cost—cost—all this will involve 
cost. True, cost there must be; but 
it is supremacy, and will be well re- 
paid by future security and future 
economy. 

Cost there must be. Defence is 
costly, and defence is now a national 
policy. The nation has willed it. It 
is a question only as to what are its 
most necessary elements. We are 
planning a system of national de- 
fences. Our harbours are to be for- 
tified, the assailable points of our 
coast protected; and the outlay is 
estimated at ten millions. This is 
good, very good. Our arsenals should 
not be open to attack, our shores to 
invasions; but it will be a new thing 
for the flag of England to find pro- 
tection behind batteries. Our first 
fight should be fought on the seas. 
Fortifications are a necessary element 
of our defence—not the first. The 
creation of a navy which shall com- 
mand the seas should be the first 
demand on the country’s resources, 

England’s chief and first defence 
must be her navy. 
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MR. BULL’S SECOND ate. 
~A 


THE SLY LITTLE MAN, 


THERE are some of my neighbours who say of my song, 
“ Orp Taurus is surely a little too strong: ” 
They ask how I speak of so strange a design 
In “a pleasant and peaceable neighbour” of mine? 
And they think that the plan 
Of the sly little man 
Is merely to keep what he has, if he can. 


But did he not say to us, not long ago, 
“Come over some day—I have somerutne to show ” ? 
And did we not, some of us, see on the spot, 
What a “ pleasant and peaceable neighbour” we’ve got? 
And that it’s the plan 
Of the sly little man 
To bother my buttons whenever he can? 


Besides, I have not quite forgotten the day 
When he got his own House in that queer sort of way: 
And although when we meet I may give him my hand, 
There’s a something about him I don’t understand ; 
And my Wife shakes her fan, 
And says, “ Jonnny, my man, 
That feller will ravage us all, if he can! 


“He talks very civil and pleasant, ’tis true, 
But I never much care for your mere parleyvoo: 
And if you, my own Jomnny, would hold your own place, 
You'll let him talk on ti!l he’s black in the face, 
And take your wife’s plan 
Like a sensible mun, 
And make all about you as safe as you can.” 


And I think my Old Woman is not so far wrong; 
So I langh at my neighbours, and stick to my Sone : 
I stick to my song, and my: bolts and my bars— 
I stick to my Rirte—and thank my kind stars 
That, though a plain man, 
I see the true plan 
Is to make Burtocg’s Harca all as snug as I can, 
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FRANOE AND OENTRAL ITALY. 


We observe that, within the last 
week or two, the tone of the minis- 
terial: journals with regard to oar 
“angast ally,” the Emperor of the 
French, has undergone a marked 
alteration. But a little while azo we 
were taught to regard him as a dark 
mysterious plotter, whose designs no 
man could fathom, and upon whose 
word no reliance could be placed. 
His sayings, despatches, and letters, 


were not to be interpreted by the, 


rules of ordinary significance, but 
were to be searched and sifted for 
hidden meanings, equivoques, and 
innuendoes. His apparent policy was 
amere mask assumed to cover ulte- 
rior designs. His attitude towards 
this country was represented as more 
than suspicious, and no credence was 
to be given to his protestations of 
cordial amity. He was exhibited not 
only as an intriguer, but as the great- 
est master of intrigue that had ever 
appeared on the political stage. 

Now, howeyer, it would appear as 
if the eyes of the ministerial journal- 
ists had been touched with fairy oint- 
ment, so entirely changed is the nature 
of their vision. The Emperor of the 
French is now both to be applauded 
and trusted. He hagegtyen proof of 
his sincerity and rete in two 
ways—he means to plunder the Pope, 
and he is going to inaugurate free 
trade. By declaring against priests 
and protection he is considered to 
have effaced any stigma attachable 
to him for past transgressions. Four 
who can doubt the piety of the man 
who proposes to make free with the 
patrimony of St. Peter, or the friendly 
feeling of the potentate who is will- 
ing to take our coal and iron in ex- 
change for the vintages of the sunny 
south? ‘With regard to the first step, 
the 7imes remarks, “ The French Em- 
peror has taken his course, and it is 
one which will help to reconcile him 
with that gréat body of liberal- 
_ minded and refleéting men who have 
watched with anxiety and regret his 
recent policy.” With regard to, the 
second, the same journal says, “ We 
gladly admit that in this proposition 
the Emperor of the French gives to 
England and to Europe the very best 


security for the continuance of peace. 
. . . All honour to the Emperor of 
the French for the bold inaugura- 
tion of this great social revolution!” 
So then we may stop the volunteer 
movement, send back our rifles, dis- 
continue our fortifications, dismantle 
our ships, and subside into our for- 
mer state of indolent quiescence ; all 
because Napoleon IIL. has written to 
the Pope that he must cede his ter- 
ritory, and has intimated his willing- 
ness to make a change in the national 
tariff! 

It is well known that the ministe- 
rial journals express with tolerable 
accuracy the views which are enter- 
tained by the Ministry for the time, 
and that they rarely go much in ad- 
vance of what is a settled policy. It 
was therefore not without some 
alarm that we perused these almost 
unqualified eulogies, lavished upon a 
man whom the same journals but a 
few weeks ago entreated us to dis- 
trust. We became apprehensive that 
the Palmerston Ministry had either 
fallen, or was about to fall into a 
snare purposely set for them by the 
cleverest man in Europe, whose ca- 
reer, if it is carefully considered, 
demonstrates that he is ready to 
sacrifice everything for his own per- 
sonal aggrandisement, and to throw 
honour and obligation to the winds 
whenever adherence to these would 
interfere with his immediate object. 
The tone of the Queen’s speech de- 
livered at the opening of the Session 
has somewhat reassured us, for it is 
generally condemnatory of foreign 
interference in the settlement of the 
affairs of Italy. So far well. But 
we have no kind of assurance that 
the Emperor of the French partici- 
pates in that view, or that he will 
act in accordance with it. On the 
contrary, there are grounds, as we 
shall presently show, for holding that 
he does meditate interference; and 
that being the case, we confess: that 
we are suspicious lest, under the 
guise of establishing more intimate 
relations with this country, he should 
be striving to entangle us in the 
meshes of his continental policy. 

We need hardly say that we 
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should regard. a rupture with France 
as a great national calamity. There 
is not, we conscientiously believe, 
a single man in this country who 
thinks otherwise. We, every one 
of us, detest war, for higher and 
holier reasons than the mere expen- 
diture of blood and treasure; and 
the attempted creation of a Peace 
Society, which has crumbled like a 
preposterous effigy of unbaked clay, 
was an exhibition of the supremest 
folly. We are not aggressive. We 
do not seek to poach upon any pre- 
serve of our neighbours—we only 
wish to be quite ready to repel any 
attempt at poaching on our own 
domains. We desire to stand well 
with France politically and commer- 
cially ; but we object to identify our 
policy with hers, and to enter blind- 
fold into engagements which it may 
not be either for our honour or for 
our interest to fulfil. We are glad, 
for many reasons, to think that there 
is a prospect of commercial reciprocity 
with France. We believe that both 
countries wouid gain thereby, through 
augmented interchange and consump- 
tion; and if those in Britain who have 
always maintained the doctrine of free 
trade shall point to this, when the 
treaty is completed, as a triumphant 
vindication of their views, we cer- 
tainly shall not appear in the cha- 
racter of challengers. What we con- 
tended for, from the first, was reci- 
procity; and we shall but be too 
happy to have entire reciprocity with 
France. We reserve, however, our 
opinion as to details. We are not 
sure that we quite understand the 
terms of the proposed arrangement ; 
and we cannot comprehend why, in 
a matter of this kind, there should 
be a formal treaty. If it is desirable 
to lower the duties on French wine 
and articles of Parisian manufacture, 
which duties are levied, as we have 
often been told, for purposes of re- 
venue and not of protection, that 
could have been very easily effected 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
withont forcing us into a regular 
contract. Also, as we shall presently 
have occasion to observe, the arrange- 
ment seems to us, as announced, ra- 
ther one-sided ; inasmach as we are 
to lower our duties immediately, 
whereas the French duties are to 
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be maintained for a very consider- 
able. period. But commercial ar- 
rangements are not political arrange- 
ments. Because a man agrees to take 
our produce at a certain price, and we 
agree to take his on corresponding 
terms, we do not necessarily pledge 
ourselves to back and bear ont each 
other in every imaginable transac- 
tion. Every man who is engaged 
in large commercial basiness knows 
quite well that he has an occasional 
rogue to deal with—one whom he 
cannot avoid employing, or whom it 
would be folly to discard (for roguery 
is often combined with a good deal of 
talent); but he never trusts him, and 
is excessively particular in sifting the 
items of his accounts. In like man- 
ner we may negotiate commercially 
with France or any other foreign 
State, without contracting any closer 
political alliance than exists, and that 
is just what we ought to do on the 
present occasion. But we cannot 
accept free trade (or any approach to 
it, for the present commercial treaty 
is not full and unreserved free trade), 
as a thorough and satisfactory pledge 
for continued amity, nor should we 
take it as a bribe to forward the 
views and aid the councils of France 
in disposing of any of the difficult 
questions which the unsettled state of 
the Continent presents, 

It is, we are perfectly convinced, 
the interest of the Emperor of the 
French to stand well with us at the 
present time, because it so happens 
that he is placed in antagonism with 
almost every other great European 
power. He finds that he cannot 
carry into effect the compact made 
with Austria after the battle of 
Solferino, though that compact has 
been ratified by a subsequent 
treaty. The idea, which was ori- 
ginally his, of a federal govern- 
ment for Italy, of which the Pope 
was to be the head, and Austria a 
member in respect of her Venetian 
territory, is to be abandoned as im- 
practicable. The Italians themselves 
are against it; and in truth it is 
difficult to imagine a more preposter- 
ous chimera. Sardinia has got Lom- 
bardy, it is true, and that may be 
considered as a fait accompli, but 
the great difficulty and even danger 
to the tranquillity of Europe lies be- 
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yond. What is to be done with the 
Duchies? How are the Legations to 
be disposed of ? If the solution were 
left to the Italians, we doubt not that 
they would decide in favour of an- 
nexation to Sardinia, which probably 
would be the wisest course, in so far 
as their material interests are. con- 
cerned. But the Emperor of the 
French, we doubt not, thinks that Sar- 
dinia, having gained Lombardy, is 
quite sufficiently aggrandised. The 
possession of Central Italy also would 
make her too powerful as a neigh- 
bour; and France would lose that 
hold on the peninsula which she is 
evidently anxious to maintain. In 
a former article we expressed our 
opinion that the real object of the 
Emperor of the French was to found 
a kingdom of Central Italy, and to 
bestow the crown on his cousin, 
Prince Napoleon, the son-in-law of 
the King of Sardinia. Westil] adhere 
to that opinion ; and his late extra- 
ordinary letter to the Pope, advising 
him to surrender the Legations, has 
tended very much to strengthen it. 
A glance at the map will show that 
Parma, Modena, and Tuscany com- 
bined would not form a compact 
kingdom. They extend only along the 
west coast of Italy, whereas the Ponti- 
fical States run up on the east as far as 
Ferrara and the Po. The population 
of the three Duchies is about three 
millions—that of the Pontifical States 
nearly the same. Combine them, and 
you have a compact territory with 
six millions of souls—a more power- 
ful State than was Sardinia before 
it received the accession of Lombardy. 
Then again consider the political 
advantages to France in having a 
central kingdom, under a French 
head, established there. It could 
check Sardinia, in the event of that 
State becoming too independent. It 
would isolate Naples by cutting off 
communication with Austria which 
presently exists through the Ponti- 
fical States. It might, whenever 
opportunity afforded, be enlarged by 
the conquest of Venetia, thus driving 
‘the Austrians entirely out of Italy, 
and giving France the virtual com- 
mand of the Adriatic. So enlarged, 
it would be easy to crush Naples, 
and perhaps found a French dy- 
hasty there also, by the restoration 
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of the heir of Murat. Such, we are 
convinced, are the political aspirations 
of Napoleon III.; and to win the 
moral support of Britain, he will have 
recourse to every method of cajole- 
ment, and offer all concessions. He has 
tried the same game with Austria, but 
has failed. He evidently hoped that 
Austria, left unaided,as she was during 
the struggle of 1859, would embrace 
his alliance, and forward his projects. 
But Austria would do nothing of the 
kind. The young Emperor would 
not abandon the cause of the Dukes, 
and he would not consent to the 
partition of the Papal territories. 
We think that, in taking that course, 
he showed considerable magnanim 
ity ; and the result, as we are credi- 
bly informed, has been that the rela- 
tions between Austria and Russia, 
which were interrupted since the 
Crimean war, have been resumed. 
Russia cannot afford to be even a 
passive spectator of revolution, or 
the overthrow of hereditary dy- 
nasties. She must Jook to what is 
called “the cause of the sovereigns,” 
a matter which in this country of 
ours meets with little sympathy or 
respect. We in Britain have no fear 
that revolution shall occur‘at home ; 
and we think that, whenever there 
are symptoms of revolution abroad, 
that must be owing to the mis- 
management and incapacity of the 
rulers. That it is so, in some cases, 
may be freely admitted. But in 
others there is no room for such 
a charge; and really, when we 
calmly consider the aspect of foreign 
affairs, we cannot wonder that the 
sovereigns of Europe should be 
alarmed at the attitude which France 
is now assuming, and should be 
driven into common concert to oppose 
her ambitious designs. We have said 
France, but we ought rather to have 
said the present Emperor of the 
French. France, as a free State, ex- 
ists nolonger. It is a despotism of a 
purely oriental kind. In a free State 
men have liberty of speech ; they may 
challenge and discuss at will, and with 
impunity, the measures of their rul- 
ers; they may employ that grand en- 
gine, the press, for the dissemination 
of their opinions, without “warnings,” 
or the risk of suppression and fine ; 
they have popular chambers in which 
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the voice of the nation can be heard. 
Nothing of that kind now exists in 
France. The journals exist by suf- 
ferance—they dare not say a word 
contrary to the Imperial will. There 
is absolutely no Parliament. In pri- 
vate, it is not safe for any man to 
utter his real sentiments in presence 
of a stranger. In the lecture-room 
the professor must be on his guard, 
lest he utter sentiments correspond- 
ing to the old Athenian hatred of 
tyrants; the student must refrain 
from applause, if mention is made 
of the names of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, Can a country be 
called free, when the voice of the 
most gifted of her sons is silenced 
by threats of despotic persecution ? 
Could old Béranger rise from his 
grave, he would shrink into it again, 
disgusted by the pusillanimity of 
those who should have been his 
successors, but who, like the poets 
of the Augustan era, are fain to get 
rid of the memory of their former 
asserted principles, and to content 
themselves with crumbs shed from 
the table of the successful aspirant 
for the diadem. It is impossible to 
believe, it would be monstrous to 
credit, that the man who has thus 
subjugated France can have any re- 
gard fur the freedom of other nations. 
His interference with other states 
must necessarily have 4 selfish mo- 
tive ; and that motive clearly is the 
desire of strengthening and aggrand- 
ising his own dynasty. He never 
had, and he never cau hope to have, 
a better opportunity for effecting 
this, than is presented to him just 
now. Central Italy is without a 
fixed government. The people of 
Parma, Modena, Tuscany, and the 
Legations, have denounced their al- 
legiance to their former sovereigns, 
and are now in a state of suspended 
revolt. This cannot last long. Pro- 
visional governments are mere make- 
shifts, very costly, and very hurtful 
to all kinds of industry, The sooner 
that the future destiny of these States 
is settled.the better ; and that would 
have been the proper work for the 
Congress, about which so much has 
been said, but which seems now to 
be indefinitely postponed, and, we 
venture to predict, never will be 
summoned to meet, at least with 
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the will and cordial approbation of 
France. 

There is, however, a distinction 
which must be kept in view. The 
Dukes have fled—have abandoned 
their territory, though they have not 
formally abdicated ; and provisional 
governments ‘have been appointed, 
These, according to the recent prac 
tice in similar cases, must be re- 
cognised as legal and bond Jide gov- 
ernments by other powers, for the 
mere size of a state should make 
no difference as to its treatment. 
We did not hesitate, after Louis 
Philippe had quitted France, to re- 
cognise as potential the provisional 
government of which Alphonse de 
Lamartine was the head, and why 
should we act otherwise now? Ac- 
cording to the ordinary rule, the 
people of those three states, situated 
as they are, might do exactly as they 
pleased ia the matter of the sove- 
reignity. They might resolve to re- 
main separate, or they might unite— 
they might offer the crown to the 
King of Sardinia, or any one else, 
or they might establish a dictatorship 
or arepublic. They have, indeed, in 
a sort of fashion, offered it to King 
Victor Emmanuel, who, doubtless, 
would have accepted, had the Em- 
peror of the French been pleased to 
vouchsafe his sanction. But he has 
not given that sanction ; and we are 
waiting for a Congress which, most 
probably, never will be held. As for 
the Grand Dukes, their restoration, 
we opine, may be regarded as des- 
perate. Austria cannot help them, 
and France will not. Without a 
Congress, there is not the remotest 
chance for them: and we think it 
extremely unlikely that a Congress 
would resolve on their restoration. 
England, at all events, would hardly 
be a party to such a measure. 

Such is the position of the Duachies; 
but the Legations stand on a differ- 
ent footing. There is rebellion indeed 
in the Papal States, but the Pope 
has not abandoned his territory, or 
yielded one iota of his authority. He 
protests that he can put that rebel- 
lion down, and insists on his right, 
at-all events, to make the attempt. 
That right it would be very difficalt 
to deny. We are no admirers of the 
Pontiff, or of the fabric of which he 
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js the head. We deny altogether his 
spiritual jurisdiction and asserted 
supremacy, and we are well aware of 
the many evils inseparably connected 
with Romanism. But we cannot for- 
get that the Pope is also a temporal 
sovereign. As such, he has certain 
rights and claims which we must not 
ignore, because he happens at the 
same time to be a priest. We must 
not let our Protestant feelings carry 
us too far in a matter such as this; 
for, after all, the Pope is a Christian, 
which the Sultan is not; and if we 
did not hesitate to exclaim against 
the proposed robbery of Giant Pagan, 
we cannot consistently approve of 
the spoliation of Giant Pope. We 
cannot help expressing our opinion, 
that the recent letter from the Em- 
peror to the Pope, desiring him to 
surrender his territory, was a most 
barefaced, impudent, and insulting 
document, considering the quarter 
from which it came. Why, it is 
scarce ten years ago since this very 
man,—the eldest son of the Church, 
as he is absurdly called—sent an 
army to put down the Revolution- 
ists then triumphant in Rome, and 


to bring back the Pope, who had 
taken refuge at Gaeta; and ever 
since Rome has been occupied by the 


French. What has led to such a 
mighty change of sentiment—such a 
singular alteration of policy? It is 
worth while considering that, for it 
is the key to the whole mystery. 
Why did he interfere for the Pope 
in 1849? We reply, because Rome 
had then declared herself to be a re- 
public, a form of government which 
is not more obnoxious to the Ozar of 
Muscovy than to the Emperor of the 
French. To recognise a republic 
then and there, would have been to 
forfeit future chances, It was far 
better policy to restore the Pope and 
to garrison Rome; because his weak- 
ness, and the predominance of French 
arms in the capital, could at any time 
allow the protector to seize upon 
that which he was protecting—to 
give the “ eldest son” the opportunity 
‘ of seizing on the possessions of the 
father! Why does he desire the 
Pontiff now, in that fine oracular 
style of his, laying the blame on “the 
inexorable logic of events,” to strip 
and denude? Simply because it is his 
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interest to have the Legations, in ad- 
dition to the Duchies, in order to 
found a French kingdom of Oentral 
Italy, which, being established, will, 
as we have already said, enable him 
to command the whole peninsula, 
and give him the command not only 
of the Adriatic, but of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

There are, no doubt, great difficul- 
ties in the way of such a consumma- 
tion. No Oongress would consent 
to such a thing, and therefore we 
lean to the opinion that there will 
be no Congress. The majority would 
be against France. Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, and even Britain, never could 
consent to a French Central Italy; 
so we are convinced that the Euro- 
pean diplomatists will not be called 
on to assemble this year at Paris. 
The matter can be easier managed 
by a coup-de-main. Austria is at 
present deplorably weak; and, if 
rumour is to be credited, France is 
doing her best to give her occupation 
in Hungary. Russia certainly will 
not move alone. Victor Emmanuel 
of Sardinia, who ought to have the 
Duchies, and to whom the popula- 
tion incline, dares not stir in opposi- 
tion to the will of his anything but 
celestial tyrant. As for England, 
the Emperor of the French has pro- 
bably been persuaded by the eminent 
free-trader, to whose magically per- 
suading powers Lord Granville has 
just borne such glowing testimony, 
that her acquiescence or indifference 
is to be purchased by the exchange of 
cheap claret and trashy filigree for 
iron and coal (the wine duty here 
to be lowered immediately, but the 
French duties to be maintained for 
A YEAR AND A HALF, giving ample 
time for the accomplishment of any 
feat of political jugglery), and we are 
to be addressed in the language of 
Constance :— 


“ Do, child, go to it’ grandam, child, 
Give grandam kingdom, and it’ grandam 
will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig: 
There’s a good grandam,” 


We deem it absolutely necessary 
to call the attention of the country 
to these matters, for the Emperor 
of the French is bidding very high 
for the support of the Radical and 
Peace party, and has already, it 
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would seem, secured the adhesion 
of its chiefs. Mr. Oobden at Paris 
has been overwhelmed with Imperial 
civilities; and Mr. Bright at Man- 
chester is vociferous in praise of the 
great man who has “ propounded, in 
a document which deserves to be 
written in letters of gold, anew com- 
mercial policy for France, and if for 
France, for the world.” Mr. Bright, 
it appears to us, is afflicted with a 
confusion of ideas, for he confounds 
reciprocity, which is one thing, with 
unconditional free-trade, which is an- 
other. His notions, however, on such 
matters were never very distinct, his 
departinent being that of delivering 
harangues, whilst others furnished 
the arguments; but when he passes 
from laudation into elaborate defence 
of the whole policy of Napoleon, we 
must take leave to refresh his me- 
mory. “I hesitate not,” says this 
eulogist of despotic power, “ to make 
an assertion which nobody can dis- 
prove—namely, that from the hour 
when Louis Napoleon was elected to 
the Presidency of the French 
public until this hour, there has not 
been a single act of his own or of 
his Government which can fairly be 
charged against him as an unfriendly 
act towards the Government or the 
people of England.” Indeed! Let 
as examine a little more closely into 
this. 

Onur readers will doubtless remem- 
ber that, immediately after the ter- 
mination of the Crimean war, the 
relations between Russia and France 
became suspiciously intimate. Rus- 
sia had taken serious, and, we admit, 
not unnatural umbrage at the part 
which Austria thought proper to 
assume, and was also very much in- 
censed at Britain, having calculated 
erroneously on the indifference, if not 
the acquiescence, of an old ally. In- 
fluenced by these feelings, and find- 
ing himself isolated from the rest of 
Europe, the young Czar made over- 
tures to the Emperor of the French, 
which were more than joyfully re 
sponded to. After the Congress of 
Paris, Count de Morny was sent on 
a special mission to St. Petersburg, 
and we were given to understand, on 
the authority of the Times, that a 
private treaty had been entered into 
between the two powers, not for 
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commercial purposes, but for laying 
down a distinct plan of policy as to 
future political operations. Tt has 
been questioned whether an actual 
formal treaty to that effect had ex. 
istence—that is, whether a document 
binding Russia and France to mutnal 
co-operation, was prepared, signed, 
and ratified. To us it appears quite 
immaterial whether the usual forms 
of diplomacy were on that occasion 
observed or dispensed with. That 
there was a complete understanding 
between the Czar and the Emperor 
Napoleon, was admitted by Prince 
Gortschakoff; and the object of that 
understanding was the policy to be 
pursued in regard to Italy. What 
that policy was is sufficiently ex- 
plained by subsequent events. France 
was to pick a quarrel with Austria, 
and wrest from her her Italian do- 
minions. Russia was not to interfere 
except by holding Germany in check, 
and England was to be excluded from 
all participation in the affair, and her 
remonstrances were to*be disregard- 
ed. Our readers may recollect that 
before hostilities actually commenced 
there was a gleam of hope that the 
differences might be adjusted by the 
friendly mediation of Britain—that 
the Emperor of the French professed 
to be quite ready to submit to that 
mediation—but that it was put an 
end to by a so-called unlucky counter- 
proposition from Russia, who pro- 
posed that the matter should be sub- 
mitted to the arbitration of a Con- 
gress. That was no accident, but 
a deliberate diplomatic move to 
rescue France from a dilemma, and 
to free her from the imputation 
of being obstinately bent. on dis- 
turbing the peace of Europe. Also 
they may remember that when Ger- 
many, alarmed by the energetic move- 
ments and immense warlike pre- 
parations of France, was about to 
arm on behalf of Austria, the Russian 
minister intimated in plain terms 
that if a diversion were attempted 
on the Rhine, a Russian army would 
be sent across the Vistula, Here is 
direct proof, which cannot be gain- 
said, of co-operation, and a_ secret 
alliance between France and Rassia, 
most ominous for the liberties of 
Europe, and especially hostile to the 
interests of Britain. 
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Not being in the secrets of foreign 
cabinets, we cannot tell what first 
disturbed this intimate alliance—for 
disturbed it was, and is now, to all 
appearance, entirely broken. It may 
be that the Ozar took alarm at the 
spread of the revolutionary move- 
ment, and that he begun to perceive 
that when ducal coronets are falling, 
there may be risk even for imperial 
diadems. We strongly suspect that 
the employment of Kossuth by Louis 
Napoleon, fur the purpose of raising 
an insurrection in Hungary, first 
startled the Ozar. The flame, “once 
kindled there, might rapidly extend 
to Poland; and Russia knows too 
well the difficulty of suppressing such 
conflagrations, to encourage them 
from mere motives of spite or of re- 
sentment for former ingratitude. Cer- 
tain it is that the Czar began to cool; 
and we doubt not that certain symp- 
toms of that altered disposition led 
to the sudden patching up of peace 
after the French victory of Solferino. 
It would appear now that the Ozar 
has seen his error, and has returned 
to his older and more natural alliance 
with Austria and Prussia. It is 
even rumoured that he has expressed 
his disapproval of the attempt to 
coerce the Pope into the surrender of 
his territory; and this at least is 
certain, that Prince Gortschakoff, 
who was notoriously the promoter 
of the French alliance, has ceased to 
be minister. Ooupled with the dis- 
missal of Count Walewski, this is 
very significant, and serves to ex- 
plan the unusual degree of cordi- 
ality which the Emperor of the 
French has recently assumed to- 
wards Great Britain. 

Will Mr. Bright maintain that the 
conduct and policy which we have 
just described was friendly towards 
Great Britain, or such as we were 
entitled to expect from a trusty and 
intimate ally? It is quite true that 
there has been no overt act of hosti- 
lity, for in the present temper of the 
nation sach would not have been en- 
dured for a moment; but there has 
been caballing, finessing, deceit, con- 
cealment, and meditated treachery 
throughout. We shall not go the 
length, though the circumstances 
are suspicious, of charging the Em- 
peror of the French with having 
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instigated Spain to go to war with 
Morocco, for the view of future ope- 
rations against Gibraltar—nor shall 
we insist on the very curious project 
of the Suez Canal, advocated by 
France, the main feature of which 
consisted in the cession to a French 
company of a large tract of land on 
either side, which clearly might have 
been used to bar. the overland pas- 
sage to India. We happen to know 
something about the project of M. 
Lesseps, and are ‘assured tliat, as 
a commercial speculation, nothing 
could have been more hopeless, As 
a& paying scheme, upon which men 
would risk their capital, it was ut- 
terly ludicrous—the proposal of a 
railway through Lapland would 
hardly have been more preposterous, 
And yet this scheme was backed 
by the entire political influence of 
France—a country, be it remarked, 
whose commercial interest in the 
construction of such a work was in- 
finitesimally small. Curiously enougb, 
we are now informed that M. Thou- 
venel, who was charged with the 
duty of pressing the Porte to grant 
the desired cession, has been recalled 
from Constantinople—so we may re- 
gard the canal scheme as a trap long 
set, but now useless owing to altered 
circumstances; and we shall be sur- 
prised if, for some little time to come, 
we hear anything more of M. Lesseps 
and his proposals for irrigating the 
desert, and renovating the Land of 
Goshen. 

But there is another point to which 
we fain would draw the attention of 
Mr. Bright and his brethren of the 
Peace Society. How do they recon- 
cile their reiterated and strenuous 
assertions of the pacific tendency of 
the French Government, with the 
fact that, down to the present hour, 
the energies of France have been 
directed, not towards internal im- 
provement, but to the augmentation 
of her navy, coupled with such an 
amount of military preparation as 
would be utterly unjustifiable except 
on the hypothesis that some gigantic 
attempt is in contemplation? We 
are very glad to observe that, at the 
opening of Parliament, that most im- 
portant fact was not passed over 
without special notice. The Mar- 
quess of Normanby, a distinguished 
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member of the Whig party, and a 
man of large diplomatic experience, 
stated that he had received, * from 
one on whose authority he implicitly 
relied, a letter which by no means 
foreshadowed the haleyon age of 
peace and commerce now spoken of. 
Armaments of all kinds, his infor- 
mant said, were now being pressed on 
in France with the utmost vigour. 
Naval armaments were continued as 
though war was expected next week. 
Munitions of war were being pre- 
pared—steel-plating for ships was 
ordered all over the country—vessels 
were being built—guns proved—and 
the French dockyards rang with work 
day and night. Such preparations 
formed rather .a curious concomitant 
of universal peace.” Assuming these 
things to be true—which we cannot 
doubt they are, for statements to the 
same effect crowd upon us from every 
quarter—we would ask Mr. Bright 
how he can reconcile them with the 
eminently pacific intentions of the 
despot whom he admires so greatly ? 
To us they appear ominous symptoms, 
requiring us to stand upon our guard. 

We are sorry to be compelled 
to write thus about a potentate who, 
had he not given way to personal 
or dynastical ambition, and attempt- 
ed to revive in France an aggres- 
sive spirit, which for long was the 
curse of Europe, might have become 
our most trusted ally. He is evident- 
ly desirous that we should receive 
and acknowledge him in that charac- 
ter now, for that unquestionably is 
his best policy. He is deserted by the 
rest of Europe; and he is now trying 
to do what he might easily huve cone 
long ago, had he not betrayed his 
restless spirit of ambition—viz. drawn 
close the cords of amity between Bri- 
tain and France, renounced all pro- 
jects of aggrandisement, shown an 
anxious wish to maintain the peace of 
Europe, and refrained from unusual 
armaments, which proved that he 
either intended to disturb that peace, 
or had no confidence that tranquiility 
could be preserved. It rests with 
France itself—or, we may rather say, 
according to its present constitution, 
with the Emperor of the French—to 
become a greater, happier, and even 
more power*nl nation than she is. 
Why these extensive armaments ?— 
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why these navies?—why that expen- 
diture of the wealth of the country 
on preparations which a peacefally 
disposed State, with almost no ¢ol- 
onies to protect, must find intoler. 
ably destructive to industry, if not 
absolutely ruinous to its finance? 
lausible as may be the protestations 
of Louis Napoleon—willing as he 
may be to enter into commercial 
treaty—we cannot, and we dare not, 
overlook the fact that France is arm- 
ing to the teeth, ready by sea or land 
for some new aggressive design. We 
are most sincerely anxious for a firm 
and enduring alliance with France, 
The countries are too near each: other, 
and too equally balanced, to admit of 
differences, There is no reason, apart 
from ambitious, and therefore ilie- 
gitimate objects, why there should 
be any difference. Our reul interests 
do not clash. We are not rivals in 
any legitimate sense of the word; 
and there are no two nations in the 
world that are so ready to recipro- 
cate, if we could only get rid of that 
feeling of distrust which seems mu- 
tually to beset us. Bvt Britain has 
one advantage which France has not. 
She is above suspicion; and—O 
that we could force upon the convic- 
tion of France the grandeur of such 
a position! France has armed, and 
is arming—and what is the impres- 
sion throughont Europe? Neither 
more nor less than that she contem- 
plates territorial aggrandisement, 
either by force or diplomatic move- 
ments in Italy and elsewhere, and 
that she is a dangerous neighbour, 
Britain has armed, and is arming, 
and the flower of its population has 
spontaneously adopted what in other 
countries is done by coercion—but 
she has armed simply for defence, 
resolute that her free soil shall not be 
sullied by the tread of an invader. 
Until the Italian difficulty is solved, 
and the future government of that 
country arranged and established, we 
cannot expect the restoration of ab- 
solute tranquillity. But how is it to 
besolved? That is the grand enigma 
of the present day. If not arranged 
by a Congress, the Italian States 
must be left free to make their own 
selection; and in that case our im- 
pression is that they will prefer being 
annexed to Sardinia. But we cat- 
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not speak confidently as to that. 
Italy has never been a nation, and 
has no ancient reminiscences of 
common union upon which it can 
fall back. It has been a discord- 
ancy of principalities and republics, 
of local aggressions and intrigues, of 
feudal institutions on an extremely 
limited scale; and when we add to 
that, the difference of the taxation, 
which appears, in the case of the 
duchies, to have been less than that 
which is exacted by Sardinia, we 
foresee that there are elements of dis- 
cord which can only be removed by 
a very liberal concession on the part 
of the power which shall assume the 
right of supremacy. If the Pope 
should refuse to give up any part of 
his dominions, there may be a trial 
of strength between him and his re- 
volted subjects; and in that case we 
trust that the British Ministry will 
not implicate themselves in the 
quarrel, beyond employing every 
means of moral suasion to prevent 
other powers from appearing in the 
field. That seems to us the real 
point of danger. If Naples should 
take part with the Pope, Sardinia 
will probably deem it her duty to 
support the people of the Legations. 
We shall have a civil war in Italy, 
more French interference; and the 
difficulty will be practically solved 
by the erection of a French kingdom 
of Central Italy. All depends upon 
Louis Napoleon. If he is sincere in 
his expressed wish for peace, for a 
lasting alliance with Britain, and for 
the internal improvement of France, 
let him prove his sincerity by re- 
ducing his armament, discontinuing 
his warlike preparations, withdraw- 
ing his troops from Rome and from 
Lombardy, where they are still un- 
necessarily, according to the general 
idea of Europe, located, and refrain- 
ing from any active interference 
in the affairs of Italy. If he will do 
this, he will give to us and to the 
world a much better pledge of his 
sincerity than a mere commercial 
treaty. That would be his wisest 
policy—indeed, upon the adoption of 
that, his chances of establishing a 
dynasty, and securing for his son the 
Succession to the imperial throne, 
must mainly rest. He has no reason 
to complain of the treatment he has 
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met with from any foreign power. 
No one dreams of attacking France, 


or undermining its prosperity. The 
curse of France is, and has been, the 
wretched dreams of ambition which, 
under the delusive semblance of mil- 
itary glory, haunt the sleep of her 
soldiery, and pervert the under- 
standing of her statesmen. Surely 
the example of the uncle might 
serve as a sufficient warning to the 
nephew. After all his aggressions, 
alliances, victories, and conquests, 
the power of the first Napoleon was 
prostrated on the field of Leipsic by 
the vengeance of united and out- 
raged Europe; and the like catas- 
trophe will befall his successor, if, 
unhappily, he should be led to imi- 
tate that wicked and detestable 
career. Austria, it is quite plain, will 
not again interfere in Central Italian 
affairs. She may have quite enough 
to do to retain possession of Venetia. 
Russia will not interfere, either as re- 
gards the Duchies or the Legations, 
unless France appears in the field. 
Germany has no interest in the mat- 
ter; and Britain, up to this time, 
has been a passive though not unin- 
terested spectator. Let the Emperor 
of the French leave Italy to settle its 
own affairs, and he will relieve 
Europe of much of that apprehension 
and distrust which late events have 
engendered, 

One word in conclusion with re- 
gard to the volunteer movement at 
home. <A sublimer spectacle was 
never witnessed than that of a people 
spontaneously arming themselves to 
be ready for any emergency; and 
most sincerely do we trust that the 
movement so auspiciously begun, 
and already so successfully advanced, 
will be carried on until we have 
raised such a disciplined force in the 
land as will render invasion impos- 
sible. We shall not take notice of 
any criticisms which have been made 
upon the raising of such a - * 
they are absolutely contemptible. In 
broad military operations and the 
open field, organisation is of course 
of the utmost importance ; but is that 
to supersede loyalty, patriotism, and 
courage? Were the three hundred 
of Leonidas—as some of our mar- 
tinets seem to suppose—trained to 
the goose-step?—or did they fight 
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less valiantly, and become immortal 
because they were enthusiastic young 
men—indeed the volunteers of Sparta? 
The volunteer force consists of the 
very flower of the British youth, 
strong, hardy, and intelligent; phy- 
sically much superior to the ordinary 
run of recruits, and capable of being 
trained to arms with much more ease. 
It is an institution which the country 
has Jong wanted, and which ought in 
every way to be fostered and encou- 
raged. Independently of the feeling 
of security and self-reliance which it 
gives to the nation it cannot but 
produce a good effect upon society, 
by bringing together men of all ranks, 
and uniting them in a common ob- 
ject. Mr. Bright is hostile to the 
movement because he thinks, “ that 
of every ten men who are indueed 
to try, needlessly as most of us be- 
lieve, to connect themselves with 
those organizations, at least nine will 
come out much less of real reformers 
than they thought they were.” If 
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Mr. Bright had said “ much less of 
democrats,” he would have secured 
our acquiescence, It is a loyal and 
devoted spirit that actuates the vyo- 
lunteers; not a grumbling, carping. 
and abusive spirit, which seems to 
have taken possession of the Quaker, 
Free intercourse among men of all 
ranks, such as this movement is cal- 
culated to promote, is the best anti- 
dote to democracy. The artisan 
learns to appreciate the character of 
the gentleman, whom he finds any- 
thing but haughty or supercilious, as 
represented by the demagogues of 
the pothouse—the gentleman is led 
to recognise and respect the good 
qualities, intelligence, and patient 
resolution of the artisan. Long may 
the force continue to augment and 
flourish, and be inspired by such sen- 
timents as are expressed in the fol- 
lowing lines, composed by one of our 
young brethren of the rifle, and 
worthy of a place in Maga:— 


THE VOLUNTEERS’ SONG. 


Up and arm you, one and all! 
Arm to guard our native shore: 

Sons of freedom, hear the call— 
Arm you, as in days of yore! 


Hearken not to them that say, 
“Ts not France our true ally? 

Never war will come our way ; 
Lay then, lay the rifle by.” 


Hearken not, but grasp your arms; 
They are walls and bulwarks strong: 
Let us have no vain alarms, 
Tempting France to do us wrong. 


Up to guard your country !—arm you; 
Find a rifle ev’ry man: 

If they say, ‘‘ We will not harm you,” 
Make it, “‘ Neither will nor can.” 








